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CHAPTER  I. 


Old  Margaret,  the  Convict  Nurse.— John  Bradshawc,  the 
Eum-seller. — Death  m  the  Bush. — Confession:  but  not 
at  full  length. 

Great  changes  had  in  the  mean  time  been  taking 
place  at  Broken  Bay. 

One  thing,  however,  changed  not;  or  it  changed 
only  into  a  riper  maturity :  this  was  Mary  Kable's 
love  for  Katharine  Bracton.  The  more  Mary 
thought  about  Katharine,  the  more  she  cherished 
the  remembrance  of  her.  Vague  wonder  some- 
times arose  in  Mary's  mind,  that  nature  should 
have  cast  her  lot  so  far  apart  from  one  whom  it 
seemed  so  congenial  to  her  to  delight  in ;  so 
necessary  to  her  entire  happiness  to  know  and  be 
bound  up  with  in  life.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
her  life  that  more  than  the  repinings  of  a  minute 
had  chequered  the  healthy  and  exuberant  joy ful- 
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ness  of  her  heart ;  and  many  were  the  little  tokens 
of  the  feeling  she  now  inadvertently  exhibited. 
Hitherto,  she  had  never  been  otherwise  than 
perfectly  contented  with  herself;  but  now,  if 
Katharine  could  have  been  the  schoolmistress, 
she  would  have  gone  to  school  twenty  years 
longer. 

"  This  cousin  of  yours  must  be  a  very  remark- 
able person,  Willoughby,"  said  Kable,  one  day. 

"  She  is :  she  is  everything,  both  in  character 
and  person,  that  one  could  demand  in  a  woman." 
"  Why  did  n't  you  manage  to  come  into  pos- 
session, then  ?  Surely  you've  had  chance  enough." 
"  Just  for  this  very  good  reason ;  because  she 
would  n't  have  me.  She  always  said  she  was  a 
twelvemonth  older  than  I." 

"  A  very  clever  way,  upon  my  word,  of  putting 
you  on  one  side,"  said  Reuben,  laughing. 

"  Don't  believe  him,  brother,"  interposed  Mary; 
"  he  told  me  one  day  that  it  is  because  Katharine 
is  frightened  of  the  sea  :  of  the  danger,  you  know, 
to  her  husband,  if  a  sailor ;  and  therefore  could 
not  entertain  the  thought  of  marrying  one.  I 
think  it  is  very  natural,  indeed :  I  should  feel  so, 
too;  that  is,  if  I  were  not  engaged  beforehand — 
if  I   had   not  become    engaged — engaged,   you 
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know,  without  thinking  of  it,"  she  continued, 
with  rapidly  deepening  blush,  and  at  last  looking 
boldly  up  and  betaking  herself  to  an  ingenuous 
laugh  to  get  out  of  the  scrape. 

Amongst  the  more  material  changes  at  Bris- 
bane "Water,  was  the  return  of  the  old  nurse 
from  her  sojourn  in  Mangrove  Creek,  to  the 
hearth  of  her  adopted  children.  Much  of  this 
faithful  woman's  history  and  character  has  already 
been  given ;  a  few  sentences  will  supply  the  re- 
mainder. Many  instances  of  corresponding  cha- 
racter will  occur  to  the  memory  of  any  one  who 
has  long  resided  in  the  Australian  colonies.  She 
came  of  a  family  in  good  circumstances  in  the 
county  of  Yorkshire.  But  her  voyage  to  New 
South  Wales  was  made  in  the  condition  of  a  con- 
vict. What  were  the  intervening  events  that 
produced  this  transition,  she  possibly  told  the 
mother  of  her  adopted  children  :  but  all  they 
knew  of  Margaret,  beyond  what  is  already  made 
known  was,  that  she  had  a  little  son,  which  she 
had  been  deprived  of  by  the  operation  of  the 
transport  regulations.  Whether  she  had  a  hus- 
band or  not,  or  whether  she  had  had  one  and  he 
was  dead ;  or,  indeed,  anything  whatsoever  on  the 
subject,   neither   Reuben   nor  Mary  Kable  had 
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ever  heard,  eitlier  from  their  mother  or  from 
Margaret  herself.  All  that  part  of  her  sad  his- 
tory was,  as  it  were,  a  leaf  in  the  book  of  her 
life,  pasted  down; — a  page  defaced,  and,  for  some 
untold  reason,  not  readable.  But  yet  all  she 
was,  or  said,  or  did,  tended  to  nullify  the  effect 
of  this  sad  mystery  :  a  woman  purer  in  heart  and 
mind,  gentler  in  thought  and  word,  one  would 
not  desire  to  meet  with.  On  her  arrival  and 
assignment  to  the  Kables  she  was  about  six-and- 
twenty,  whilst  Reuben's  mother,  who  also  was  a 
Yorkshire  woman,  was  about  thirty.  And  so 
unearned  by  vice  of  character  appeared  the  dark 
destiny  of  the  young  woman  to  her  mistress, — 
and  especially  as  understanding  its  severity,  from 
her  ovrn  position  as  a  mother, — that  she  could 
never  treat  Margaret  as  a  convict  servant:  she 
treated  her  rather  like  some  friend  and  old  as- 
sociate, who  had  sought  shelter  beneath  her  roof 
from  a  sudden  storm.  Margaret  did  whatever 
she  chose ;  and  this  was  always  what  her  mis- 
tress would  have  asked  her  to  do.  Dealing 
with  Reuben  always  by  persuasion,  without  any 
admixture  of  the  repulsiveness  of  command, 
she  had  more  virtual  control  over  the  boy  than 
his  parents  themselves.     A  true  womanly  spirit 
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always  holds  a  spell  over  a  fine  masculine  nature, 
even  in  its  earliest  cliildkood,  to  which  it  yields 
as  it  will  to  nothing-  else.  This  might  partly 
account  for  the  young  Yorkshire  woman's  in- 
fluence over  the  boy.  When  death  suddenly 
levelled  the  main  pillar  of  the  house,  Margaret 
became  the  active  director  of  the  affairs  of  the 
farm ;  and,  as  the  consoler  of  the  widow's  grief, 
soothed  the  wounds  of  a  heart  whose  sensibility 
she  knew  so  well,  by  her  own  experience  of  its 
kindnesses.  Margaret  had  tended  Reuben  since 
he  was  four  years  old  ;  allowing  herself,  at  times, 
in  the  blind  yearning  of  a  maternal  instinct,  to 
forget  he  was  not  her  own :  and  when  "  the  lytel 
lass"  was  ushered  into  the  world,  amidst  tbe 
painful  pageantries  of  death,  in  that  lonely  wil- 
derness, where  not  another  v/hite  woman  vras  to 
be  found,  all  thoughts  of  parting  between  the 
two  who  were  there,  were  for  ever  at  an  end.  It 
is  astonishing,  also,  how  a  common  provincial 
dialect  often  assimilates  the  feelings,  and  wishes, 
and  designs  of  persons  in  a  foreign  land, 

Margaret  was  now  obliged  to  take  upon  her- 
self the  out-door  responsibilities  of  the  season ; 
and  with  the  straightforward,  firm-spirited  boy  as 
her  deputy,  she  directed  what  the  men  were  to  do 
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on  the  land,  and  amongst  the  few  cattle  which 
the  family  possessed.  At  length  her  friend  her- 
self (for  she  could  never  be  properly  called  her 
mistress,  and  now  less  than  ever)  sank  b^ck  into 
our  native  clay.  From  that  time  Margaret  had 
been  the  mistress  of  the  farm  and  the  guardiaa 
of  the  children  :  and  lovingly  and  prudently  had 
she  discharged  her  trust. 

The  only  variation  of  the  usual  habitudes  of 
Margaret's  character  displayed  itself  in  her  mar- 
riage to  old  John  Bradshawe.  This  man  had  for 
years  chosen  to  attach  himself  to  the  farm  ;  pro- 
bably because  his  wages  were  as  good  as  he  could 
get  elsewhere,  and  sure  on  demand ;  and  because 
he  was  allowed  to  do  what  he  pleased.  He  was 
a  very  hard-working  man,  and  well  skilled  in 
agriculture,  but  griping ;  and  a  professor  of  that 
shrewish  sort  of  honesty  which  confines  itself  to 
a  simple  literal  regard  to  the  precept  of  the  law, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  But  this  peculiarity 
Margaret  did  not  perceive.  Moreover,  she  reflected 
that  some  day  there  might  be  a  young  mistress  at 
Reuben  s  hearth  ;  and  the  long-sleeping  pride  of 
her  character  awoke  at  the  thought  of  becoming 
secondary,  in  a  house  for  which  she  had  done  as 
much  as  if  it  had  been  her  own :  she  could  not 
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divine  that  a  Katharine  Bracton  would  come  to 
this  remote  quarter  of  the  world.  John  Brad- 
shawe  had  long  been  her  humble  suitor:  but 
those  who  are  the  humblest  suitors  before  mar- 
riage, are  ever  the  most  self-willed  despots  after- 
wards. And  this  Margaret  found ;  for  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  months  a  notion  seized  the 
old  man  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  rum-seller  on 
Mangrove  Creek ;  and  no  persuasions  could  in- 
duce him  to  give  up  the  scheme. 

Mangrove  Creek  is  a  good  large  stream,  pene- 
trating in  its  desultory  windings  far  back  amidst 
the  mountains.  It  was  towards  the  upper  ex- 
treme that  Bradshawe  settled  himself,  where  only 
little  patches  of  grass  appear  betwixt  it  and  the 
bases  of  the  mountains ;  the  steep  and  stony  decli- 
vities of  which,  indeed,  sometimes  advance  to 
the  very  water's  edge.  Here  and  there,  as  its 
solitary  course  is  traced  upward,  a  little  swamp  is 
met  with,  falling  back  into  the  hills,  and  perhaps 
irregularly  cut  by  the  perpendicular  banks  of 
some  smaller  streamlet,  half-stagnant  in  summer 
save  when  moved  by  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
ocean  tides ; — for  so  low  does  the  ground  lie  that  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  is  felt  far  into  Mangrove 
and  its  tributary  streams.  Far  up  on  the  mountains 
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the  timber  gradually  dwarfs  in  many  places 
into  mere  scrub  ;  but  their  bases  are  clad  with 
many  a  noble  sweep  of  forest.  On  the  low 
ground  of  the  banks,  however,  and  in  the 
swamps  of  the  tributaries — especially  at  some  dis- 
tance back,  amid  the  thick  leaf-strewn  and  grass- 
less  solitudes  of  the  ravines,  down  which  the 
minor  streams  find  their  way — the  timber  is  mag- 
nificent :  so  magnificent  that  it  is  felt  at  once  to 
be  the  workmanship  of  more  than  mortal  hands. 
Some  of  these  trees  are  so  majestic,  that  a  stage 
has  to  be  erected  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  ground,  before  the  saw  and  axe  of  the 
timber-getters  can  be  brought  to  act  on  a  part 
of  the  barrel  sufficiently  moderate  in  girth  for 
the  length  of  the  tools.  It  was  to  these  wild 
bushmen  and  to  the  few  settlers  of  the  poorest 
class  who  had  located  themselves  thereabouts, 
without  any  regular  license,  or  on  clearing  leases 
from  larger  proprietors,  that  John  Bradshawe 
chose  to  constitute  himself  publican. 

And  here,  after  several  years  of  the  orderless 
and  stormy  life  that  attends  such  an  undertaking, 
he  was  taken  suddenly  ill :  no  medical  aid  was 
near ;  and  in  a  few  hours  his  hard-earned  and 
equivocal  gains  were  no  longer  his.     According 
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to  custom,  some  one  volunteered  to  nail  a  few 
boards  together;  and  in  a  few  hours  afterwards 
he  was  where  he  would  be  seen  no  more.  His 
hut  was  on  the  bank  of  the  main  creek,  just 
beside  the  mouth  of  a  minor  one ;  and  a  little 
way  back  into  the  ravine,  where  a  patch  of  swamp 
oak  trees  covered  about  half  an  acre  of  flat  sur- 
face between  the  water  and  the  hill,  they  dug  him 
a  grave.  A  man  who  but  for  the  excitement  of 
the  commencing  carouse  would  not  have  aspired 
to  the  office,  read,  or  attempted  to  read,  the 
service  for  the  dead ;  the  mould  was  shovelled 
back  into  the  grave  ;  and  all  other  obsequies  were 
left  to  the  winds,  and  the  long  tresses  of  fibres 
that  the  Australian  oak  puts  forth  instead  af 
leaves :  these  sung  on  their  low  plaintive  wail 
through  the  night,  and  do  evermore  when  the 
wind  visits  them.  At  the  hut  the  carouse  went 
on  over  the  keg  from  dark  till  dayliglit,  and 
from  daylight  again  till  dark. 

Margaret  Bradshawe  had  taken  what  coin  and 
notes  her  deceased  husband  had  left  behind ;  and, 
abandoning  the  place  whose  scenes  had  so  long 
revolted  her,  and  brought  on  a  premature  de- 
crepitude, had  taken  refuge  in  a  neighbouring 
hut,  where  at  least  there  was  the  shape  of  one  of 
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her  sex.  Hut,  utensils,  bedding,  liquors,  were 
all  left  to  any  fate  that  might  befall  them.  The 
fierce  but  not  ruffianly  fellows  drank  up  all  the 
rum,  and  ate  up  all  the  provisions,  and  smoked 
out  all  the  tobacco,  and  then,  clubbing  together, 
raised  as  much  as  they  calculated  "  they  had 
done  damage ;"  and,  after  carefully  fastening  up 
the  hut,  they  sent  the  money  to  the  widow,  by 
the  individual  whom  the  majority  agreed  in  de- 
creeing to  be  the  most  "  decent  sort  of  chap" 
amongst  the  number. 

Thus,  once  more  alone  in  the  world,  though 
not  without  pecuniary  resources,  the  old  nurse 
sent  a  messenger  to  inform  Reuben  of  her  situa- 
tion. The  young  Australian  borrowed  a  neigh- 
bour's boat,  and,  rolling  up  his  shirt  sleeves, 
pulled  away  for  Mangrove  Creek  :  and  well  do 
the  youths  of  the  country  row  a  boat  on  their 
native  streams.  Rounding  point  after  point, 
and  clearing  reach  after  reach,  and  skimming 
past  headland  and  hill,  Reuben  reached  his 
goal  as  the  last  shadows  of  evening  began  to  en- 
velope in  darkness  the  picturesque  and  varied 
scenery.  On  the  following  evening  at  nightfall, 
Margaret  was  again  sitting  by  the  hearth  whose 
peacefulness   and  purity  were  the  implantations 
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of  her  own  spirit.  She  had  many  years  before 
received  a  conditional  pardon;  but  as  such  are 
merely  an  emancipation  of  the  territorial  extent, 
it  was  beyond  her  power  to  revisit  Europe  in 
search  of  her  child.  Nor  was  there  any  great 
probability  that,  if  she  could  have  done  so,  her 
search  would  have  been  attended  by  success. 

The  next,  and  a  still  greater  change  that  took 
place  in  the  circumstances  of  the  little  party  at 
Brisbane  Water,  during  the  twelvemonth  that 
terminated  at  the  Rocky  Springs  with  the  infec- 
tion of  Lieutenant  Bracton's  flocks,  was  that  of 
Willoughby  undertaking  to  proceed  to  the  South 
Seas,  in  command  of  a  whaling  vessel  belonging 
to  one  of  the  Sydney  merchants.  His  reputation 
for  seamanship  and  for  activity  of  character,  had 
soon  become  a  matter  of  notoriety  amongst  such 
merchants  as  had  formerly  been  commanders  of 
vessels  themselves;  and  at  length  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  firm  with  which  he  dealt  for 
general  stores,  knowing  that  he  had  had  several 
years'  experience  as  an  officer  in  the  northern 
fishery,  proposed  to  him  to  take  charge  of  a 
vessel  about  to  be  despatched  by  the  house  on  a 
whaling  voyage  in  the  South  Seas.  As  Reuben 
had  already  effected  everything  required  for  the 
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present  on  his  friend's  ground,  and  Margaret 
would  henceforth  be  resident  with  his  sister,  he 
readily  agreed  to  look  after  the  sloop  and  its  trade, 
whilst  his  friend  embraced  the  fresh  and  unex- 
pected opportunity  that  had  opened  before  him. 

Mary  had  her  sad  thoughts ;  but  she  no  longer 
urged  them  on  her  brother  or  his  friend :  or  at  all 
events,  if  Willoughby  knew  of  them,  Reuben  did 
not.  And  now  the  j)arting  day  drew  near ;  nay, 
was  come.  Willoughby  had  given  up  the  sloop 
to  Reuben,  as  its  next  run  was  to  be  some  dis- 
tance up  the  Hawkesbury,  and  had  come  down 
by  one  of  the  other  Brisbane  Water  boats,  to 
pack  the  last  few  articles  he  meant  to  take  for 
conveyance  to  Port  Jackson,  where  his  vessel  lay 
waiting  only  for  his  going  on  board  to  heave  her 
anchor.  The  boat  he  came  by  was  one  of  the 
washing-tub  sort,  and,  meeting  with  bad  weather, 
had  knocked  about  for  two  nights  and  a  day  off 
Broken  Bay  Heads,  without  being  able  to  get  in. 
Impatient  of  the  delay,  and  being  a  much  better 
seaman  than  any  other  on  board,  Willoughby  had 
been  nearly  all  the  while  on  deck,  and  much  of 
the  time  at  the  rudder ;  and  when  at  last  he 
reached  the  cottage  and  looked  in  without  seeing 
its  young  mistress,  he  doubled  up  his  pilot-coat 
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for  a  pillow,  and  threw  himself  on  the  settle  be- 
neath the  verandah,  where  he  was  soon  fast 
asleep. 

It  was  towards  noon,  and  Willoughby  might 
have  been  asleep  some  time,  when  Mary  came 
home  from  her  stroll  in  the  neighbouring  bush, 
forgetful  for  the  time  of  her  trouble,  cheerful  and 
agile.  Taking  off  her  bonnet  as  she  turned  the 
corner  of  the  verandah,  she  suddenly  stopped  on 
seeing  the  sleeper,  looked  upon  him  with  delight, 
and  called  him  by  name.  But  he  spoke  not,  nor 
moved.  **  Asleep !  poor  fellow,  he's  tired:  I'll 
not  wake  him."  And  she  stepped  lightly  forward 
on  tiptoe,  and  knelt  down  and  contemplated  his 
face.  It  was  bronzed  and  weather-beaten  though* 
so  young,  but  very  calm ;  now  and  then  a  smile 
seemed  to  dawn  upon  it,  and  then  disappear. 
Presently  the  lips  moved,  but  uttered  nothing; 
and  a  sigh  followed,  ruffling  by  its  strong  volume 
the  tresses  of  the  kneeling  girl ;  and  then  a  word 
was  heard  confusedly  murmured,  but  not  to  be 
mistaken,  "  Mary,  Mary."  It  seemed  to  her  as 
if,  whilst  the  body  slept  so  soundly,  the  spirit 
Tested  not,  but  was  striving  vainly  to  press  the 
slumbering  organs  into  its  service.  Again  tlie 
lips  moved,  "  Daisy,  Daisy !" 
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"  Oh,  and  bless  you  too !"  fervently  exclaimed 
the  Australian  girl;  and  she  leant  forward  and 
kissed  the  cheek  of  her  beloved. 

*'  When  wilt  th*  come  back  to  me  again,  honie  ?'* 
she  said,  playfully  adopting  the  old  nurse's  phrase 
of  fondness. 
,  "  To-night,  to-night,'*  murmured  the  sleeper. 

"  Nay,  that  were  indeed  too  soon." 

**  To-morrow,  to-morrow." 

"  He  cannot  be  dreaming  !"  said  Mary  in 
alarm,  half  aloud,  as  she  sprang  up  and  hastened 
into  the  house,  with  only  a  single  glance  back 
as  she  passed  through  the  door. 
'  Vexed  with  herself,  and  perplexed,  Mary  had 
a  mind  to  tell  old  Jemmy,  or  ask  Margaret,  to 
go  and  awaken  Willoughby,  and  bid  him  to 
come  in  and  have  his  lunch.  But  she  could  not 
satisfy  herself  to  disturb  his  rest,  for  what  she 
was  conscious  would  be  rather  an  expedient  for 
discovering  whether  he  really  was  asleep,  than  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  giving  him  some 
immediate  refreshment.  At  length  he  awoke  of 
himself,  and  came  in. 

"  And  is  this  cloth  spread  for  me  ?  Shall  I 
look  under  the  cover?"  he  asked,  very  quickly, 
after  the  first  greetings  were  passed. 
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"  Yes,  the  cloth  is  spread  for  you ; — who  else? 
Don't  you  always  find  something  ready  for  you, 
when  I  know  you  're  at  hand  ?  And  now  you  have 
been  sleeping  there  half  the  morning,  I  sup- 
pose; for  I  found  you  there  quite  sound  asleep 
an  hour  ago.    I  had  a  great  mind  to  awaken  you." 

"  I  'm  very  glad  you  did  not." 

"Why?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you  that." 

"Oh,  do  tell  me!" 

"  If  you  promise  not  to  be  jealous,"  said  Wil- 
loughby,  with  jocose  gravity. 

"  Oh,  if  that 's  it,  have  your  lunch  first,  and 
then  tell  me." 

As  soon  as  lunch  was  terminated,  the  young' 
man  was  informed  that  the  "Daisy's"  patience 
would  hold  out  no  longer. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  dreamed  I  was  in  Canton ; 
and  I  thought  I  slept  in  a  cool  bower  of  ever- 
greens ;  and  all  was  lone  and  still,  as  if  every 
one  of  human  birth  had  departed  from  the  world. 
But  ever  and  anon  I  heard  the  rushing  swell  of 
seas ;  and  amidst  the  great  scarlet  flowers  of  the 
evergreens  there  came  and  went  others  of  a  soft 
and  creamy  white ;  and  at  every  change  they 
grew  more  like  fair  women's  faces.     And  then,  in 
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the  twinkling  of  an  eye  (but  how  I  knew  not),, 
the  flowers,  and  the  sound  of  seas,  and  all  w^as 
gone ;  but  in  their  place  there  stood  at  my  side 
a  lady  of  a  beauty  so  magical,  that  I  forgot  even 
where  I  was,  and  began  to  ask  her  whether  she 
were  not  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  sons  of  men 
who  lived  before  the  flood.  But  before  I  could 
make  known  what  I  had  to  say,  she  knew  it,  and 
spoke  herself.  I  have  no  memory  of  what  it  was 
she  answered  ;  and  yet  I  seem  to  feel,  even  now, 
the  waving  of  her  tresses  about  my  face,  as  she 
shook  her  head  and  corrected  my  thoughts ; — for 
it  was  something  never  to  be  forgotten  ; — most 
like  the  fluttering  of  the  angels'  wings  that 
enfold  the  good  man's  soul  in  the  moment  of  its 

mystery,  ere  it  springs  to  flee  away " 

Here  Mary  asked  some  trivial  question,  and  in 
such  a  peculiar  tone,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
excited  recollections  of  his  dream,  he  could  not 
but  notice  it.  He  rose,  and  went  across  to  where 
she  stood,  looking  through  the  window  ;  and  at 
this  unexpected  movement,  she  turned  her  head. 
"Hallo!  what's  this  for?  You  ^ve  been  cry- 
ing ; — what 's  amiss  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  n't,  indeed,  Willoughby  ;  —  it 's 
only  jnst  this  minute.     It  was  I  that  came  and 
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stood  by  you,  and  spoke  to  you ;  and  you  tried  to 
answer  me." 

"  Well,  well !  see  what  foolish  [things  dreams 
are  —  complete  nonsense!  But,  surely,  there's 
nothing  so  shocking  in  that,  after  all  ?  You  're 
nervous,  Polly  ; — come,  cheer  up !" 

"  I  am  a  little  nervous  to-day,  I  think.  I 
never  was  before ;  was  I  ?  I  wish  you  were  not 
going  away." 

"  Come,  come ; — is  it  not  as  bad  for  me  to 
leave  you  ?  " 

"  No,  Willoughby.  You  know  I  shall  be  living 
here,  safe  from  harm ;  but  I  have  n't  that  to  think 
of  about  you." 

"  Margaret  is  coming ;  make  haste  and  dry 
up.  If  she  sees  this,  I  shall  have  to  stop  in-doors 
all  the  rest  of  the  day,  to  keep  her  from  giving 
you  a  regular  *  Hannah  More.' " 


VOL.    II, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Distemper  among  the  Sheep. — Beck's  Ruminations 
and  Project. — The  Jew's  Principles. 

The  departure  of  the  young  seaman  for  the  South 
Seas  took  place  just  at  the  period  when  the 
insidious  and  destructive  distemper  began  to  show 
itself  among  the  flocks  at  the  Rocky  Springs; 
he  thus  escaped  the  unhappiness  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  havoc  that  ensued,  until  his 
return.  Previously  to  sailing,  he  had  obtained 
from  Reuben  a  promise  to  take  the  Diandullah 
mountain  in  his  way,  on  his  next  journey  to  his 
station  at  Manaroo :  not  that  Willoughby  enter- 
tained any  suspicion  of  the  integrity  and  capacity 
of  Martin  Beck,  whom  he  still  supposed  a  signal 
acquisition  to  Lieutenant  Bracton  ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  introducins:  his  relatives  and  his  friend 
to  each  other,  and  of  obtaining  for  them  any 
additional  information  which  the  penetrating 
glance  of  Reuben  might  perceive  them  to  be  in 
need  of. 
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As  yet,  however,  Reuben  entertained  no  in- 
tention of  immediately  visiting  his  cattle-station 
at  Manaroo :  his  stockman  was  a  practised  and 
trusty  hand,  who  had  been  long  known  to  him, 
and  on  whom,  therefore,  he  could  depend  without 
any  frequent  and  close  personal  superintendence. 
On  the  other  hand,  Willoughby  being  no  longer 
at  Broken  Bay,  all  communication  between  the 
two  localities  was  interrupted;  save  when,  at  such 
long  intervals  as  are  characteristic  of  the  epistolary 
correspondence  of  friends  in  new  countries,  some 
communication  passed  between  Katharine  and 
Mary :  for,  in  the  eagerness  of  youthful  attach- 
ment, Mary  had  resolutely  asserted  her  claim  to 
such  notice  from  Katharine;  and  Katharine,' 
perhaps  not  displeased  that  the  young  gentle- 
man, her  cousin,  should  be  successful  somewhere, 
had  cheerfully  assented.  Marianna's  opinion  of 
Mary  Kable  was,  that  she  was  "  a  countrified 
puss  ;  but  would  do  very  well  for  "Willoughby,  no 
doubt." 

Many  weeks  immediately  subsequent  to  Wil- 
loughby's  departure  passed,  as  we  have  described, 
at  the  Rocky  Springs.  When  the  distemper 
reached  its  height,  it  still  seemed  for  a  long  time 
as  if  it  would  merely  continue  so.     No  abatement 

c2 
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of  the  mortality  took  place.*  Four  flocks  out  of 
six  were  infected,  and  the  loss  on  those  four  was 
already  equal  numerically  to  one  entire  flock. 

Beck,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  be  using  every 
known  means  to  prevent  further  contagion,  and  to 
restore  the  animals  already  labouring  under  the 
disease  ;  but  to  the  men  this  did  not  appear  quite 
so  clear  as  it  did  to  Lieutenant  Bracton.  Many 
eyes  observing,  and  many  minds  comparing  their 
observations,  detect  the  actual  truth  in  a  very 
difiorent  way  from  what  one  observer  and  thinker 
can  eifect  of  himself;  and  there  is  often  a  peculiar 
advantage  in  viewing  a  case  from  the  underneath 
side.  Diseased  sheep  cause  much  extra  work,  and 
the  men  interested  in  the  sheep  being  in  a  sound 
state,  saw  many  things  that  were  lost  upon  their 
owner.  Shepherds,  also,  frequently  become  much 
attached  to  their  flocks,  and  very  readily  detect 
any  neglect  of  their  welfare  ;  the  shepherds  of  the 

*  The  cursory  student  of  Australian  affairs  might  very 
excusably  imagine  the  account  of  such  wholesale  devastation 
exaggerated.  It  is  not  so.  If  I  recollect  aright,  the  writer 
whose  publications  I  have  alluded  to  in  the  preface,  mentions 
in  one  of  the  late  numbers  of  his  "  Journal,"  a  similar  or 
rather  incomparably  more  wholesale  destruction,  viz.,  of 
many  thousands. 
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last  two  flocks  infected,  being  together,  soon  hit 
upon  the  searching  question — Why  the  flock, 
hitherto  always  kept  with  the  Welshman's,  should 
have  been  removed  to  another  station,  just  when 
it  had  had  time  to  become  infected  itself,  and  thus 
to  carry  the  malady  to  another  sound  flock  at 
another  station,  whilst  its  remaining  sound  flock  was 
taken  from  that  station  and  yarded  beside  the  one 
that  had  the  malady.  Another  of  the  shepherds 
observing  that  his  sheep  exhibited  no  discernible 
amendment  (though  the  overseer  said  they  were 
improving),  tested  with  his  tongue  the  wash  used 
for  them,  and  found  that  out  of  the  two  main 
ingredients  the  most  important  one  was  wanting. 
Other  little  circumstances  also  were  noticed :  some 
said  plainly,  "  Oh,  he's  not  trying  to  cure  the 
sheep.  The  master  is  a  man  that  spares  no  ex- 
pense in  anything.  Everybody  else  can  get  their 
sheep  cured;  how  is  it  he  can't?"  Others  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  more  safe  expression  of 
their  opinions  by  a  shake  of  the  head,  or  a  look  of 
mutual  understanding,  or  the  exclamation,  "Ah, 
he's  a  strange  fellow !  but  you  never  knew  a  black 
but  -what  was."  Thus  the  time  went  on;  and 
with  the  time  went  on  the  ruin. 

Martin  Beck's  habits  were  likew^ise  observed  to 
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undergo  a  remarkable  change.  He  no  longer 
worked  awaj,  as  hitherto  he  had  done,  till  eleven 
or  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  This  the  master  attri- 
buted— as  indeed  did  all  the  family,  so  natural  did 
it  seem — to  weariness,  occasioned  by  the  long 
rounds  on  horseback  which  he  had  now  to  take 
daily  in  giving  close  attention  to  the  flocks.  But 
the  men  were  by  no  means  so  charitable  in  their 
judgment.  Amongst  those  at  the  head  station 
itself,  Beck,  according  to  a  very  common  custom 
among  these  overseers,  took  care  to  have  two  or 
three  retained  as  standing  spies.  A  little  extra 
ration  given  by  stealth,  a  lighter  task ;  these  were 
the  payments  :  the  gain  to  the  overseer  was  an 
immediate  acquaintance  with  everything  said  about 
him  amongst  the  men,  and  the  consequent  oppor- 
tunity of  guiding  himself  accordingly. 

But  if  Martin  Beck  did  not  work,  neither  did 
he  sleep :  after  supper  he  would  throw  himself, 
still  dressed,  upon  his  berth,  and,  leaning  back 
with  hands  clasped  behind  his  head,  moodily  gaze 
at  the  fire,  and  grimly  ruminate  for  hours; — often, 
in  fact,  till  long"  after  midnight.  Essentially,  he 
was  less  a  thinker  and  an  artificer  of  plans  than 
an  impulsive  doer ;  and  at  such  times,  and  under 
such  circumstances,  these  restless,  but   not  pro- 
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found,  minds  prey  fearfully  upon  themselves. 
He  could  see,  clearly  enough,  that,  however  well 
Morgan  Brown's  turn  was  in  course  of  being 
served,  his  own  turn  in  the  main  was  far  from 
being  as  much  promoted ;  though  everything  was 
tending  to  fulfil  his  purpose  of  bringing  a  severe 
sentence  on  the  Welshman,  as  soon  as  he  could 
be  led  into  infringing  the  Act,  and  thus  getting 
rid  of  him.  He  knew  ver}^  well  that,  when  men 
universally  get  a  bad  opinion  of  an  overseer,  they 
soon  make  it  very  definitely  known,  along  with 
their  reasons,  to  the  master.  Beck  was  perfectly 
sensible  what,  unless  checked,  would  be  the  final 
effect  of  the  opinions  the  shepherds  were  ex- 
pressing about  him  :  his  spies,  in  order  to  give 
their  services  importance,  considerably  exagge- 
rated what  was  said  among  the  men ;  and  coloured 
it  to  work  on  the  overseer's  apprehensiveness. 
For  they  knew  they  were  retained  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  overseer  to  maintain  his  influence 
with  his  employer,  by  counteracting  any  machina- 
tions godng  on  against  him. 

The  more  Beck  ruminated,  the  more  clearly 
it  appeared  to  him  that,  whilst  John  Thomas  was 
in  a  very  safe  way  of  losing  his  ticket  and  being 
sent  to  Sydney,  he  also  himself  was  in  a  fair  way 
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of  losing  his  berth  as  overseer.  A  more  contented 
and  less  covetous  mind  would  have  acquiesced  in 
such  a  result  with  a  "  Be  it  so;"  rather  than  seek 
an  alternative  in  more  daring  and  perilous  depre- 
dation. But  Beck  had  never  allowed  full  scope 
to  any  passion  save  the  love  of  gain  ;  and  he  could 
not  brook  the  thought  of  being  ousted  from  where 
he  was  doing  so  well.  His  fair  earnings  and  his 
secret  booty  together  had  now  accumulated  to  the 
amount  of  about  three  hundred  pounds.  He  saw 
no  prospect  at  all  equal  elsewhere :  moreover,  he 
felt  indescribably  annoyed  at  the  thought  of  being 
made  a  tool  to  secure  Morgan  Brown  by  the  very 
same  act  which  cut  his  own  throat.  The  more 
he  considered  everything,  the  more  clearly  he 
saw  that  he  had  either  done  a  great  deal  too  much 
or  a  great  deal  too  little  :  something  more  must  be 
made,  or  much  of  what  he  actually  held  resigned. 
To  this  latter  alternative  he  never  once  thought  of 
reconciling  himself:  active,  restless,  and  impulsive, 
he  had  always  gone  a-head  hitherto  from  his 
childhood  ;  and  habit  cried  "  Go  on."  Beck  did 
not  reflect  that  every  step  had  been  at  the  cost  of 
a  new  danger;  so  that  a  schedule  of  what  he 
possessed  could  have  been  paralleled  by  a  corre- 
sponding enumeration  of  the  dangers  he  had  ac- 
cumulated round  himself. 
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There  are  times  in  the  on-going  of  the  human 
nature  when  the  emotional  preponderates  over 
the  cogitative  and  intellectual ;  times  when  the 
thoughts  of  maji's  heart  temporarily  displace  the 
strict  rational  judgment.  Then  it  is  that  good 
spirits  murmur  heavenly  music  through  the  good 
man's  soul,  as  he  sits  holding  his  golden-haired 
child  upon  his  knee  by  the  evening  fireside,  and 
then  also  it  is  that  bad  spirits  exert  their  power 
upon  the  evil  man.  Such  times  are  ordained  in 
the  awful  councils  of  eteVnity,  for  the  purpose  of 
confirming  and  advancing  us  in  which  soever  way 
we  have  chosen,  by  another  class  of  influences 
from  the  spiritual  and  supersensible  world.  And 
such  a  time  approached  for  Beck. 

He  was  sufficiently  intelligent  to  discriminate 
between  wrong  and  right ;  but  he  cultivated  no 
inclination  to  do  so.  The  rights  of  his  neigh- 
bour were  to  him  nothing,  in  comparison  with 
self  -  gratification  and  aggrandizement.  When 
he  seemed  to  be  doing  his  duties  to  others  the 
most  zealously,  it  was  because  he  saw  in  them  the 
seeds  of  a  harvest  of  advantage  to  himself.  One 
better  feeling  after  another  had  disappeared  before 
his  pampered  vice  of  avidity :  and  now,  with  his 
temper  irritated  by  the  reflections  that  crowded  in 
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upon  him  through  an  inactivity  new  to  hini  and 
foreign  to  his  character,  he  was  become  fully  pre- 
pared to  secure  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  pro- 
perty by  any  means,  no  matter  how  atrocious. 
Indeed,  the  question  that  was  before  him  admitted 
of  no  solution,  but  one  of  great  cost  to  himself  or 
great  cost  to  others  :  the  former  he  could  not  con- 
template for  an  instant. 

Yet  the  question  would  still  obtrude  itself. 
'^  What  was  to  be  done  ?"  For  nearly  three  hours 
he  had  lain  ruminating,  his  hands  as  usual  clasped 
behind  his  head.  The  fire  had  sunk  nearly  into 
embers,  for  the  night  was  close  and  oppressive  ; 
and  he  rose  and  commenced  putting  the  smoulder- 
ing remnants  of  the  logs  together ;  when  suddenly 
a  gust  of  wind  came  rushing  round  the  end  of  the 
hill,  forcing  its  way  through  the  orifices  in  the 
chimney,  and  half  smothering  him  with  ashes. 
He  sprang  with  violence  back  into  the  middle  of 
the  hut  and  execrated  "everything;"  and  then 
throwing  the  door  open,  he  strode  out  into  the  air. 
All  the  lights  were  out  about  the  farm,  and  all  the 
voices  had  become  still ;  the  breeze,  too,  had 
dropped  again  instantly.  "  It  only  came,"  he 
ejaculated  with  a  bitter  sneering  laugh,  "  because 
I  was  trying  to  put  my  fire  together — because  I 
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was  just  where  it  could  fill  my  eyes  and  throat, 
and  nostrils  with  the  ashes."  It  was  one  of  those 
nights  when  the  very  moonlight  itself  seems  thick 
and  heavy  and  gloom-like :  when  men  keep  saying 
to  each  other  that  there  is  a  scent  of  sulphur  in  the 
air — probably  the  effect  of  electric  currents  on 
the  underlying  minerals ;  but  far  too  fetid  to  the 
sense  of  all  in  common  to  be  imaginary.  "  What 
is  it  all  for?"  he  muttered  again.  "  For  nothing  at 
all.  I  am  doino;  neither  one  thino;  nor  another  :  I 
am  a  slave  to-day  only  that  I  may  secure  the 
means  of  being  more  a  slave  to-morrow — The 
short  and  the  long  of  it  is,  that  I  have  been  a  blind 
man  all  my  life.  Other  people  strive  after  pro- 
perty as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else  ;  and  I, 
like  a  fool,  have  been  forgetting  that  there  is  any- 
thing else.  That  beast  Brown  works  because  he 
wants  to  drink.  Some  of  these  convicts  will  make 
straw-hats  all  night,  after  working  all  day.  But 
why  ?  Not  for  the  work :  they  want  their  smoke 
of  tobacco.  This  old  settler,  too,  keeps  fumbling 
on  at  what  such  a  useless  old  sea-calf  can.  But  it 
is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  thing  itself — I  can't  tell 
what  right  these  white  men  had  to  put  me  in 
the  yokes  this  way.  My  word  and  honour,  if  I 
give 'em  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver,  it's  only  level 
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chalks  after  all — Well,  I  am  a  dog,  and  worse  than 
a  dog,  if  I  let  this  go  on.  Why  should  I  not  go 
back  amongst  the  men  and  women  of  my  own 
kind?  They  would  know  I  was  one  of  themselves : 
they  would  not  eat  me.  But  it  won't  do  yet.;  I  must 
have  more  money — I  wonder  what  this  ground 
would  fetch  without  the  sheep  and  cattle.  The 
runs  are  settled  for  sheep  for  this  many  a  day : 
nobody  would  buy  them  for  sheep ;  and  no- 
body would  go  to  the  expense  of  buying  the 
land  either  for  a  cattle  station.  If  it  fetched 
anything  like  a  full  price,  it  must  be  from 
some  new  settler  for  a  homestead.  There  's  very 
few  of  them  coming  out ;  and  it 's  ten  to  one  if 
any  new  settler  happened  to  hear  of  it.  I  think 
it  would  go  cheap,  if  the  old  chap  was  going 
away :  and  it 's  fifty  to  one  he  would  go  away  and 
live  on  his  pay,  and  cut  settling,  if  his  cattle  got 
such  another  drilling  as  the  sheep  have  got. 
Fifty  black  fellows'  spears  among  'em  would  do  that. 
Besides,  that 's  the  very  thing  to  set  all  to  rights 
every  way — No  more  Welshman  then.  It  certainly 
is  a  slashing  farm ;  good  water,  good  runs,  good 
timber,  good  cultivation  ground  —  I  wonder 
whether  the  old  Jew  would  go  halves  in  the  pur- 
chase, if  it 's  a  bargain,  and  I  can't  raise  enough  ? — 
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The  row's  over  at  the  Coal  River;  I  could  get 
those  cattle  now,  and  they  '11  sell  for  five  hundred 
pounds.  Three  and  five  —  eight.  By  jingo! 
that 's  as  much  as  the  land  would  fetch — Captain 
Bracton  !  visitors,  visitors  : — some  darkies  !  It 's 
no  use  querying  any  more  :  done  it  must  be,  or 
done  I  shall  be,  I  can  see  that."  Once  more, 
all  was  ready  for  action :  Beck's  mind  was  now 
quite  calm  again ;  and  he  went  in  and  went 
quietly  to  his  bed. 

The  next  day  soon  after  noon.  Beck  rode  slowly 
up  to  the  door  of  the  stores  at  the  township,  dis- 
mounted, hung  his  bridle  leisurely  on  the  hook,  and 
went  in.  The  old  Hebrew  was  at  the  very  spot  he- 
had  occupied  every  day  at  the  same  hour  for  years, 
when  not  withdrawn  from  it  by  attendance  on  a 
customer.  This  was  just  at  the  corner  of  the 
stack  of  goods  that  ran  along  the  middle  of  the 
store ;  whence  he  could  move  directly  either  to 
the  shelves  at  the  back,  or  forward  to  the  articles 
in  front,  as  the  occasion  might  require.  Rachael 
was  within,  sitting  at  her  work  on  the  little  sofa, 
which  extended  from  the  entrance  door  of  the 
apartment  to  the  window.  Above  her  was  a  little 
tier  of  hanging  book-shelves,  on  which  were  her 

Do  ' 

few  schoolbooks,    and  some   that   her   friends  at 
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the  Rocky  Springs  had  lent  her  (she  was  now  a 
frequent  visitor  there),  and  a  very  few  more  which 
it  had  not  offended  against  her  father's  habits  of 
economy  for  her  to  purchase  for  herself  since  she 
left  school.  Her  father's  Hebrew  Testament  and 
Book  of  Prayer  were  on  the  lower  shelf,  where  he 
could  easily  reach  them  for  himself:  for  he  was 
of  late  becoming  rapidly  feebler,  as  well  as  slightly 
deaf.  On  the  same  shelf  also  there  was  a  hand- 
some small  English  Bible ;  which  when  he  moved, 
it  was  with  as  much  reverence  as  he  handled  his 
own.  At  times  he  would  even  sit  down  by 
Kachael,  when  she  had  laid  aside  her  work  and 
taken  down  the  little  gilt-edged  book ;  and  if  she 
read  an}^ thing  aloud  from  it  to  him,  he  was 
rather  gratified  than  displeased ;  and  seemed  full 
of  meditation  afterwards.  Still  the  old  man's 
heart  clung  to  his  nation  ;  and  however  much  he 
might  feel  secretly  attracted  to  the  prophet  of  the 
Gentiles,  he  could  not  avowedly  forsake  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Jews.  With  his  daughter  the  senti- 
ment was  the  same  ;  but  it  was  cast  in  a  higher 
and  more  intelligent  form.  She  recognised  the 
religious  doctrines  of  her  nation  as  of  undoubtedly 
heavenly  origin;  but  she  had  come  to  have  equally 
little  doubt  that  they  ought  now  to  be  looked  back 
at  from  amidst  the  light  of  Christianity. 
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Marianna  had  not  at  all  overrated  her  father's 
tendencies,  when  she  told  him  that  if  he  knew 
Rachael,  he  would  fall  in  love  with  her ;  for  he 
not  only  had  done  so  himself,  but  had  incited 
Mrs.  Bracton  to  do  the  same.  Rachael  was  felt 
to  be  more  endeared  to  them  whenever,  after  her 
short  stay,  she  anxiously  hurried  back  to  her 
parent.  And  all  this  love  being  poured  out  upon 
her — although  elicited  purely  by  her  own  amiable 
disposition  and  graceful  manners — Rachael  had 
so  identified  herself  with  the  Bracton  family,  that, 
quite  looking  past  herself  and  her  own  prospects, 
their  welfare  was  her  welfare,  their  joys  were  her 
joys,  their  troubles  her  troubles.  Her  filial  love 
and  duty  were  not  abated ;  but  were  brought  into 
a  natural  and  wholesome  alternation  with  other 
affections.  The  effect  had  been  very  salutary ; 
increasing  both  her  enjoyments  and  her  capaci- 
ties. 

Rachael  knew  the  Black's  voice  well,  from  her 
frequent  visits  to  the  Rocky  Springs  :  she  knew, 
moreover,  Marianna's  opinion  of  him ;  and  Katha- 
rine had  confessed  that  to  her  he  was  an  enigma. 
Any  news  from  the  Rocky  Springs  had  attractions 
for  Rachael ;  and  any  derivable  from  the  black 
excited  curiosity  as  well  as  interest.    Now,  that  so 
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sad  a  disaster  had  fallen  upon  the  property  of  the 
family,  and  when  she  was  thinking  of  them  every 
hour,  everything  connected  with  them  and  their 
residence  was  of  double  importance  to  her. 

When  Martin  Beck  entered  the  store,  the  door 
of  the  inner  apartment  was  shut,  and  no  one 
beside  Lazarus  Moses  himself  was  visible;  he 
therefore  felt  no  particular  need  for  caution, 
beyond  the  doubt  as  to  how  his  proposal  would 
be  received.  He  entertained  the  vulgar  notions 
of  the  Hebrew  character,  and  thought  that,  if  the 
Jew  should  reject  his  proposal  at  all,  it  would  be 
from  unwillingness  to  be  content  with  a  half-share 
where  his  property  would  enable  him  to  secure  the 
whole.  He  did  not  raise  the  point  whether  a  Jew 
would  unite  with  him  in  a  speculation  of  the  sort; 
much  less  did  he  discern  the  possibility  of  the  pro- 
ject being  interfered  with,  through  Rachael's  inti- 
macy with  the  Bractons.  Upon  these  and  other 
points,  the  isolated  life  of  the  black,  and  the  con- 
tracted experience  of  the  bushman,  furnished  him 
with  no  suggestions :  he  only  saw  in  the  Jew  a 
grasping,  greedy  money-getter.  Rachael,  mean- 
time, could  hear  every  sentence  the  black  uttered. 
The  door  was,  indeed,  shut  between  the  sitting 
apartment  and  the  store ;  but  the  loft  over  the 
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apartment  was  not  partitioned  off,  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  room  (which  was  the  floor  of  the  loft)  con- 
sisted merely  of  a  light  covering  laid  loosely  upon 
the  ceiling  joists. 

'*  How  is  Mr.  Moses  to-day?"  was  the  initiatory 
salutation  of  the  overseer. 

''  Oh  !  very  veil,  Mishter  Peck  ;  very  veil,  con- 
shidering  :  only  dere  ish  no  trade  now :  it  ish  all 
gone — all  gone.  Vat  ish  Mishter  Practon's  order 
to-day?" 

"  Nothing  to-day  for  the  governor  :  I  'm  come 
over  to  have  a  yarn  with  you  myself.  We  Chris- 
tians can't  get  on  far  without  you  Jews,  you  know, 
Mr.  Moses." 

"  Vat !  you  call  yourself  a  Kreestean,  Mishter 
Peck  ?  You  are  only  a  heathen  Kreestean,  I  tink* 
No,  no !  not  a  Kreestean ;  that  is  quite  anoder 
ting,"  said  the  old  man,  quietly  laughing  betweea 
every  sentence. 

**  I  can't  say  about  that.  I  know  of  a  chance, 
as  I  think,  at  all  events.  What  do  you  say 
to  it,  if  it  seems  likely  to  turn  out  a  good 
spec.  ? " 

"  A  shance  !     You  know  of  a  shance  ?  " 

*'  Good  land,  good  buildings,  and,  I  dare  say, 
some  good  cattle." 

VOL.  II.  D 
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"  I  vill  pay,  if  I  can  puy  vort'  my  monish.  Vat 
ishit?  vatishit?" 

"  I  should  think  you  might  almost  guess,"  said 
Beck. 

"  No— no  ;  I  cannot  tink.     Vat  ish  it  ?  " 

*'  I  hear  some  hints  dropped  that  our  governor 
has  a  notion  of  dropping  farming ;  going  down  the 
country  again,  and  living  on  his  half-pay.  This 
job  has  taken  all  the  shine  out  of  the  sheep." 

"Veil?" 

"  I  don 't  think  he  '11  stand  it  much  longer." 

'*Vell?" 

*'  And  he  '11  never  be  such  a  fiat  as  to  let  the 
land  lie  doing  nothing." 

"  Noting  !  He  vould  have  his  cattle  den  ;  and 
de  cattle " 

*'  Oh  !  "  interrupted  the  black,  unprepared  to 
explain  how  that  part  of  the  business  was  to  be 
managed,  and  perplexed  for  an  instant.  "  He'll 
never  keep  a  station  that 's  worth  so  much  money 
for  a  few  milking  cattle — sure  to  sell  it,  I  should 
say." 

"  Very  goot !  Now  I  tell  you ;  you  are  a  rashcal. 
Vat !  you  vant  me  to  covet  my  neighbour's  goots  ? 
Ven  Mishter  Practon  shell  hish  goots,  I  vill  puy 
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'*  Does  n't  it  come  to  the  same  thing,  man ;  when 
it 's  well  known  he  must  sell  them  ?  ay,  and  that 
before  long,  if  I'm  any  judge,"  said  the  black, 
irritated  by  the  unconcealed  contempt  of  the  old 
man. 

*'  Vat  ])iisiness  you  to  be  any  shudge  about 
it  ?  De  shentleman's  farm  ish  his  own.  It  ish  not 
mine,  nor  yours,  nor  any  oder  man's,  vile  he 
keep  it  for  himshelf.  Ven  he  shay  he  shell  it, 
den  it  ish  anoder  ting." 

*'  Then,  even  if  there's  the  chance,  you  '11  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know :  but  I  vill  not  sin  against  my 
Maker  to  covet  my  neighbour's  goots.  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Peck.  I  vash  a  very  poor  boy  in  London  :  I 
haf  not  von  penny  but  vot  I  valk  about  in.  And 
I  go  von  day  and  shtand  at  a  great  inn  in  London 
vere  the  coashes  stop.  All  de  oder  Jew  boy  haf 
someting  to  shell — a  knife,  or  a  case  of  razor,  or 
orange,  or  someting — every  von  but  me.  And  I 
vonder ;  and  I  ashk  my  Maker  vhy  I  haf  not  got 
someting  to  shell  too  ?  and  I  pray  to  him  to  gif  me 
someting  like  the  rest  of  the  Jew  boy.  Veil! 
mine  Got !  at  that  very  inshtant  a  shentleman  vat 
vas  vait  for  the  coash  turn  round  and  look  at 
me,  and  beckon  to  me  vid  his  finger,  so ;  and  ven 
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I  go  to  him  lie  shay, — *My  poy;  vy  haf  yon 
not  got  someting  to  shell —  some  knife,  some  orange? 
Vy  are  you  doing  noting?'  And  I  tell  him 
directly — *  I  am  very  poor,  sir  :  Got  hash  not  gif 
me  anyting:  my  fader  and  my  moder  ish  dead 
dis  long  vhile,  and  de  man  vat  keep  me  ish  very 
poor,  and  haf  a  goot  many  shildren/  And  he 
look  at  me,  and  put  hish  hand  into  hish  pocket 
and  gif  me  half  a  crown,  and  slia}",  '  Dere,  go 
and  try  and  be  a  great  mershant.'  Veil,  I  blesh 
my  Got,  and  I  go  avay  and  I  shay  I  vill  never 
wrong  any  man  :  and  I  puy  some  orange,  and 
den  some  knife,  and  den  some  trinket  ;  and  den 
I  haf  a  shop  ;  and  Got  gif  me  a  goot  vife,  and 
my  shild  ;  and  I  make  five  tousand  pound  out  of 
dat  von  half  crown.  And  I  never  covet  my 
neighbour's  goots  all  that  time  :  only  vat  vas  my 
own.'' 

This  confession  of  the  old  man's  faith  and  prac- 
tice revealed  to  Beck  something  so  widel}'  diffe- 
rent from  his  own  principles  and  course,  that  he 
pursued  the  negotiation  no  further;  and,  after  a 
few  hems  and  haws,  betook  himself  to  his  saddle 
again.  Recollecting  himself,  however,  just  as  he 
was  about  to  mount,  he  turned  to  the  Jew  and 
said — *'  I've  been  trying  to  do  you  a  good  turn ; 
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if  you  won't  have  it,  it  can't  be  helped  :  but 
don't  go  and  blow  the  gaff  on  me  for  it." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  old  man  ;  "  I  haf  noting 
to  shay  apout  any  man.  It  ish  your  own  pusiness, 
not  mine." 

For  some  moments  the  Jew  stood  gazing  after 
the  black  as  he  rode  away ;  and  then  turned  into 
the  store,  and  passed  through  the  now  half  open 
door  into  the  little  room  where  Rachael  was  sit- 
ting, and  walked  to  and  fro,  pausing  every  now 
and  then,  and  lifting  up  his  hands,  with  the  excla- 
mation, "  Veil  !  vat  a  rashcal !  vat  a  rashcal  I" 

Rachael,  as  intimated,  had  heard  the  whole  of 
the  conversation  :  she  felt  that  it  was  unworthy 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Beck,  whom  she  knew  to 
be  treated  in  the  most  liberal  manner  by  his 
employer ;  his  wages  having  been  continually 
advanced,  and  many  considerable  douceurs  added 
to  them  at  various  times  for  special  exertions. 
She  knew,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Bracton  placed  a 
generous  and  unreserved  confidence  in  Beck  ; 
which  alone  should  have  restrained  him  from 
such  a  proceeding.  Still,  she  did  not  fathom 
the  man's  baseness  as  the  more  experienced  mind 
of  age  did  ;  and,  whilst  she  concurred  in  her 
father's    feeling,    that    it    was   "  bad — very   bad 
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indeed,"  she  yet  ventured  to  demur  to  the  strong 
terms  in  which  her  father  continued  to  charac- 
terize him. 

At  length  the  old  man  stopped,  and  thus 
addressed  her — "  My  shild  !  I  know  very  veil 
vhat  I  shay.  De  man  vat  vant  me  to  puy  hish 
mashters  goots,  vill  vant  to  make  hish  mashter 
shell  hish  goots." 

Still,  the  inexperienced  and  guileless  mind  of 
the  young  woman  could  not  fully  comprehend 
that  which,  to  the  long  observant  mind  of  her 
father,  had  been  clear  all  along ;  and  she  merely 
replied — "  Oh,  I  hope  not." 

The  maxim  in  which  her  father  had  expressed 
his  opinion  conveyed  to  her  no  further  impression 
than  that  he  supposed  Beck  would,  for  some 
motive  or  other,  persuade  his  employer  to  farm 
no  longer. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  Welshman  again  in  trouble. — Marianna's  concern. — 
Visit  of  the  ladies  to  the  lock-up. — Suspicions  of  Beck. 

Whilst  this  portion  of  the  black^s  projects  was 
signally  unsuccessful,  another  was  as  unexpectedly 
hastening  to  a  temporary  ^fulfilment.  Notwith- 
standing the  clear  declaration  of  Lieutenant 
Bracton  that  he  would  excuse  no  breach  of  orders, 
and  the  strong  remonstrances  of  his  own  mind,  the 
Welshman  could  not  control  his  habitual  anxiety 
about  his  bullocks.  Influenced  partly  by  a  natural 
fondness  for  the  cattle,  joined  to  an  excess  of  the 
feeling  of  his  class,  which  holds  all  things  to  be 
subordinate  to  the  mystery  of  bullock-driving,  and 
an  aversion  for  sheep,  and  partly  even  by  a  feeling 
towards  his  employer,  such  as  loyal  chevaliers 
indulge  in  towards  their  leiges — the  loyautt  rCa 
honte — the  "serve  the  king  at  any  cost" — John 
Thomas  forgot  the  standing  orders.  With  the 
most  honest  inclination  to  serve  his  employer  to 
the  utmost,  he  only  thought  of  doing  so  in  his  own 
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way.  He  was  one  of  those  characters  which  give 
good  help,  if  kept  near  to  the  mind  that  commands, 
and  led  to  think  as  it  does ;  but  that,  if  left  to 
themselves,  are  apt  from  the  very  excess  of  zeal, 
to  thwart,  if  not  oppose,  the  plans  they  should  aid. 
Many  a  worthy  but  uncommunicative  man  loses 
a  good  wife  by  the  operation  of  precisely  similar 
tendencies. 

Only  a  day  or  two  after  Martin  Beck's  interview 
with  the  Jew,  just  as  the  business  of  the  court  was 
over,  and  Mr.  Hurley  and  Lieutenant  Bracton 
were  about  to  leave  the  bench,  the  lock-up  keeper 
entered,  and  addressing  the  latter  gentleman, 
stated  that  one  of  his  men  was  just  brought  in  and 
lodged  in  the  lock-up. 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  "  What  has  he  been  doing?" 
inquired  Lieutenant  Bracton  and  Mr.  Hurley 
together. 

"  It's  that  stupid  man,  again,"  answered  the 
lock-up  keeper,  *'  who  was  here  the  other  day, — 
the  Welshman.  Major  Jennings  caught  him  off 
the  run  with  a  diseased  flock,  and  sent  one  of  his 
own  men  to  drive  them  home ;  and  ordered  his 
farm-constable  to  brins;  the  Welshman  in  to  the 
gaol." 

"  That's  very   irregular   o     Major  Jennings," 
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observed  the  superintendent  of  police,  "  the  man  is 
a  ticket-of-leave  man.  Neither  the  ticket-of-leave 
regulations,  nor  the  Act  of  Council  respecting 
driving  diseased  sheep,  authorizes  the  man  being 
taken  to  gaol  in  that  vray :  he  ought  to  have  been 
summoned,  or  at  least  ordered,  to  attend  before 
the  magistrates.  Major  Jennings,  as  a  magistrate 
himself,  knows  that  very  well ;  it 's  a  pity  he 
couldn't  think  of  it." 

"  There 's  certainly  some  excuse,  Mr.  Hurley," 
said  his  brother  magistrate,  **  for  Major  Jennings. 
I  have  told  him,  in  common  with  yourself  and 
several  other  gentlemen,  to  take  the  most  summary 
measures  with  any  of  my  shepherds  they  might 
catch  off  the  runs.  I  could  but  do  so  in  simple 
justice  to  other  flockholders  round ;  they  having 
had  to  move  their  flocks  for  the  present,  at  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  on  my  account.  I 
never  meant,  though,  that  Mr.  Jennings  should 
put  my  men  in  custody :  he  certainly  might  have 
referred  to  me  before  doing  that.  When  I  said 
*  deal  with  them  in  the  most  summary  manner,' 
I  meant,  give  them  a  good  horse-whipping  and 
start  them  tov/ards  home." 

"  So  that  in  aiming  to  lead  Major  Jennings  into 
one  irregularity,   sir,"  said   Mr.  Hurley,  with   a 
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slight  infusion  of  civil  irony, "  you  have  unhappily 
led  him  into  another." 

"  It's  an  annoying  circumstance,"  said  Lieu- 
tenant Bracton,  rather  to  himself  than  to  his 
brother  magistrate,  as  he  thought  of  the  protecto- 
rate which  his  daughter  had  lately  more  than  ever 
exercised  in  behalf  of  the  Welshman ;  and  without 
taking  any  direct  notice  of  the  sarcasm  which 
a  similar  sense  of  vexation,  at  having  again  to  deal 
with  the  Welshman  on  so  grave  a  charge,  had 
extorted  from  Mr.  Hurley. 

"  How  is  the  man  in  charge,  Thompson?" 
asked  Mr.  Hurley  of  the  lock-up  keeper. 

"  The  farm-constable  said,  '  Major  Jennings 
says  you  are  to  put  this  man  in  the  lock-up,  and 
he  11  come  in  and  prosecute  him?'  " 

"  Is  he  come?"  inquired  Mr.  Hurley. 

*'  No,  your  worship." 

"  He  knows  this  is  court-day ;  he  has  horses, 
and  the  constable  had  to  bring  the  man  in  afoot. 
He  must  have  been  morally  certain  that  he  would 
find  you  on  the  bench,  sir,"  said  Mr. Hurley,  address- 
ing the  concluding  sentence  to  his  coadjutor. 

''  Then  you  think,"  rejoined  Mr.  Bracton, ''  the 
man  must  remain  in  the  lock-up  till  next  court- 
day?" 
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''  Unless  we  could  try  him  without  his  prose- 
cutor," said  Mr.  Hurley,  again  slightly  expressing 
in  his  tone  the  annoyance  he  felt. 

*'  Major  Jennings  is  sure  to  be  in  on  Saturday, 
sir,"  said  the  lock-up  keeper,  supposing  that  the 
annoyance  of  both  the  magistrates  arose  from  their 
uncertainty  how  long  the  prisoner  might  be  kept 
untried.  *'  He  comes  in  regularly  every  Satur- 
day, to  look  after  the  men  that  are  building  the 
new  public  house  for  him." 

"  Let  one  of  the  constables  go  over  and  inform 
Major  Jennings  that  the  court  will  sit  here  the 
day  after  to-morrow : — no,  stop  ;  that 's  Thursday : 
— the  day  after  that,  Friday,"  said  the  superin- 
tendent. 

'^  Won't  that  be  inconvenient  to  Major  Jen- 
nings, Mr.  Hurley  ?  Won't  Saturday  be  better?" 
asked  Lieutenant  Bracton. 

"Will  it  be  so  to  yourself,  Mr.  Bracton?" 

«  Oh,  not  at  all." 

"Well,  then,  I  really  don't  see  that  business 
which  two  members  of  the  bench  must  concur  in 
thinking  it  desirable  to  have  disposed  of  out  of 
hand,  should  be  left  in  abeyance  to  the  private 
arrangements  of  one.   Is  there  any  more  business  ?," 

"  None,  sir,"  said  the  chief  constable. 
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*'  The  Court  is  over  then." 

The  diligent,  though  absent,  member  of  the 
bench  of  Ghiagong,  had  meantime  directed  his 
farm-constable  to  call,  on  his  way  with  his  prisoner 
to  the  township,  at  the  Rocky  Springs,  and  leave 
word  what  had  taken  place,  and  state  the  ne- 
cessity of  another  man  being  sent  out  to  take 
charge  of  John  Thomas's  flock.  The  young 
ladies  were  on  one  of  their  little  rambles  at  the 
time ;  and  the  overseer,  to  whom  the  message 
was  delivered,  whilst  he  pretended  to  commiserate 
with  the  Welshman,  secretly  exulted  at  the  pros- 
pect of  getting  rid  of  him.  But  the  Welshman 
well  knew  how  glad  Beck  was  at  heart. 

Immediately  Lieutenant  Bracton  had  mounted 
his  horse  and  set  forward  towards  home,  Mr.  Hur- 
ley walked  across  to  the  store.  He  had  long  be- 
come on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  intimacy  with 
Kachael.  On  his  first  arrival  at  the  township, 
he  had  addressed  her  with  the  freedom  of  a 
superior,  tempered  only  with  consideration  for  her 
sex  ;  but  as  he  became  acquainted  with  the  status 
which  the  young  Jewess  could  claim  on  the 
score  of  property,  and  observed  her  cultivated 
understanding  and  sweet  disposition,  his  de- 
meanour  to    her    had  become    more    respectful. 
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without  increasing  in  formality.  Indeed,  Ra- 
chael's  abstinence  from  resentment  of  his  original 
familiarity  had  increased  his  respect  and  regard, 
until  at  length  Rachael  and  Mr.  Hurley  seemed 
on  the  footing  of  brother  and  sister. 

**  Miss  Rachael,  Miss  Rachael!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Hurley,  knocking  lustily  on  the  store  door  as 
he  entered. 

«  Well,  Mr.  Hurley,  what 's  the  matter  now  ?  " 
asked  Rachael,  as  she  came  out  of  the  sitting- 
room. 

"  Another  job  for  you,  Rachael,  in  the  commis- 
sariat line.  That  abominable  Welshman  is  in  the 
cells  again.  There  's  no  Government  allowance, 
you  know,  till  the  second  day ;  and  then  only 
'  one  pound  good  common  bread,'  and  such  water 
as  the  prisoner  may  require.  How  would  you 
like  that  for  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  tea,  and 
supper?" 

"  Shocking !  But  what  has  this  poor  man 
been  doing  now?" 

"  Oh  !  no  paltry  offence  at  common  law  this 
time.  He  has  been  running  foul  of  an  Act  of 
his  Excellency  and  Council." 

"  I  am  no  wiser  now,"  said  Rachael. 

*'  He  has,  it  appears,  been  driving  his  flock  on. 
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or  over,  or  near  a  public  road.  His  flock,  you 
know,  is  one  of  those  Mr.  Bracton  has  lost  so 
many  of  by  the  scab;  and  it  is  the  interdicted 
season.  I  don't  know  precisely  whether  that  will 
be  the  charge  against  him ;  but  I  rather  suspect 
so.  I  imagine  that  Major  Jennings  will  not  abate 
a  jot  of  the  fact :  I  never  knew  him  to  do  so  yet." 

**  Dear  me  !  what  a  foolish  man  he  is !  Was  he 
looking  for  his  bullocks  ?  " 

*'  I  can't  say." 

*'  Miss  Bracton  has  been  predicting  this ;  and 
saying  that  she  would  try  to  get  him  taken  from 
the  sheep  and  placed  at  something  else.  How 
grieved  Marianna  will  be.  The  poor  fellow  is  as 
undesigning  and  affectionate  as  a  child." 

"  Well,  there  he  is  over  the  way,  as  fast  as 
bolts  and  the  stockade  can  make  him.  My  duty, 
Rachael,  is  often  a  very  painful  one.  I  know  he 
is  only  a  poor  headstrong  fool ;  but  that  does  not 
alter  the  law." 

"Will  he  get  over  it?" 

"  I  really  can't  say  :  I  don't  even  know  what 
charge  the  major  will  make.  See  that  the  poor 
devil  gets  something  to  eat.  I  must  go ;  I  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  to-day.  I  have  been  stirring 
them  up  at  the  colonial  secretary's  office  for  some 
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time  back  for  a  better  station ;  and  T  find,  from 
the  despatches  this  morning,  that  I  am  likely 
to  have  an  order  to  move  forward  rather  unex- 
pectedly :  and  I  may  say,  not  exactly  on  every 
point  to  my  satisfaction." 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  dare  say  not,  Mr.  Hurley,"  said 
Rachael,  smiling.  "  The  inevitable  postages  will 
almost  swallow  up  the  additional  salary." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Rachael ;  and  on  your  account  too. 
The  fact  is,  I  was  just  getting  to  be  quite  con- 
tented ;  and  really  only  kept  making  application 
out  of  habit.  But  it  will  not  do  to  flinch  now. 
I  expect  I  am  partly  indebted  to  the  major  for 
expediting  the  business." 

**  How  ?  I  thought  you  and  he  were  not  so 
friendly." 

*'  That's  it.  I  hold  him  too  close  to  the  law 
of  the  case  :  he  likes  to  make  his  own  law  for 
the  occasion.  He  can't  forget  that  court-martial 
system  of  making  the  words  of  a  statute  mean 
everything  or  nothing,  just  as  it  suits  the  views 
of  the  judges.  Bracton  is  nearly  as  bad;  only 
he  always  goes  to  the  right  side,  whilst  the 
major  goes  to  the  wrong.  As  to  their  regard  to 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  it  is  about 
parallel." 
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'*  But  why,  do  you  suppose,  did  the  major 
advance  your  appHcation  ?" 

"  To  get  rid  of  the  restraint.  He  keeps  an 
old  bhie  coat,  you  know,  in  Sydney  (or  his 
washerwoman  keeps  it  for  him),  and  when  he 
goes  down  he  hangs  on  a  pair  of  those  immense 
old  white  trousers  he  has  saved,  and  buttons  up 
the  blue  coat  to  the  throat  and  *  waits  upon  his 
Excellency,'  as  he  says.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
he  has  bona  fide  given  me  a  lift  to  serve  his  own 
turn.  He  hinted  as  much,  though  without  con- 
fessing the  motive,  two  or  three  times.  Good- 
bye.'- 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Hurley.  I'll  not  forget  to 
send  something  over  to  that  poor  man." 

At  the  farm  the  tidings  caused  sincere  regret 
in  all  except  the  overseer  and  the  two  or  three 
his  satellites.  Katharine  and  Marianna  blamed 
themselves  for  allowing  what  they  had  foreseen 
to  take  place  ;  when,  by  persuading  Lieutenant 
Bracton  to  remove  the  Welshman  to  some  other 
occupation,  they  might  have  prevented  it.  Mrs. 
Bracton  felt  hurt;  and  poor  Biddy  was  incon- 
solable. At  first  they  had  cherished  the  confi- 
dent hope  that  Mr.  Bracton,  being  now  a  meni- 
ber  of  the  magistracy,  his  intercession  might  be 
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availing ;  and  their  disappointment  was  the  deeper 
at  finding  that  that  was  an  additional  reason  why 
he  could  not  interfere. 

Lieutenant  Bracton  had  concluded  that  he 
could  take  no  part  in  adjudicating  the  cause, 
and  manifested  an  unwillingness  to  be  spoken  to 
about  the  affair,  which  it  was  quite  unusual  for 
him  to  exhibit  in  his  family. 

The  ladies  hoped  that  Mr.  Hurley  would  call : 
but  day  after  day  passed  without  his  making  his 
appearance  ;  and  they  did  not  divine  the  reason. 
Marianna's  former  interference  on  behalf  of  the 
Welshman  seemed  to  herself  to  have  been  so 
effectual  that  she  felt  confident  of  a  similar  result 
now  ;  for,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Hurley's  protes- 
tations, she  had  always  attributed  the  Welshman's 
discharge  to  Mr.  Hurley's  affection  for  herself. 
It  was  too  delightful  an  error  to  be  other  than 
an  insidious  one  ;  and  one  point  of  her  own 
individual  character  tended  to  foster  the  self- 
deception — she  was  largely  endowed  with  self- 
esteem.  Nature  and  the  circumstances  of  her 
education  had  combined  to  render  her  paramount 
in  her  own  little  circle  ;  and  she  had  yet  to  learn 
that  beyond  it  there  were  minds  impracticable  to 
any  force  she  could  bring  to  bear  upon  them,  and 
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positions  to  be  maintained  which  could  not  be 
yielded  without  loss  of  honour.  Hitherto,  con- 
cession had  seemed  to  be  an  inseparable  concomi- 
tant of  affection  for  her ;  and  she  could  not  con- 
ceive how  resistance  to  her  wishes  could  be  an 
intrinsic  part  of  fidelity  to  her  interests. 

On  the  morning  on  which  the  bullock-driver 
was  to  be  brought  before  the  bench,  Marianna, 
leaving  Katharine  at  home,  took  one  of  the  men 
to  drive  her  over  to  Ghiagong,  before  her  father 
set  out. 

"  My  darling,"  exclaimed  Rachael,  as  Marianna 
rushed  into  her  arms,  "  how  beautifully  you  have 
dressed  to-day  !  Where  did  you  get  those  lovely 
artificial  roses?  I  never  saw  you  look  so  fresh 
and  handsome.     Oh !  I  know  what  this  is  for." 

"  Indeed,  you  are  mistaken,  Rachael,"  said 
Marianna,  blushing, — fully  sensible,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  that  Rachael  was  not  mistaken.  "  I  have 
come  over  about  our  unlucky  protege.  Is  Mr. 
Hurley  out  of  town  ?  He  has  not  been  over  to 
our  farm  for  these  four  days  past.  I  can't  think 
what  can  be  the  reason." 

"  He  went  out  of  the  township  about  half  an 
hour  ago,"  said  Rachael.  "  But  he  has  been  at 
home  every  day  hitherto." 
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"  How  unfortunate  !  I  want  to  see  him.  You 
know  he  must  get  back  to  the  court  to-day. 
Papa  will  not  sit;  and  Major  Jennings  cannot,  as 
he  is  the  prosecutor.'* 

"  I  imagine,"  said  Kachael,  "  Mr.  Hurley  is  only 
gone  about  a  dozen  miles;  and  he  rides  very  hard 
on  such  occasions.  There  has  been  a  dray  robbery, 
and  I  suppose  he  is  gone  to  glean  what  infor- 
mation he  can  on  the  spot,  before  giving  directions 
to  a  party  of  the  mounted  police.  Three  of  them 
rode  off  down  the  road  before  him.  What  a  good 
horseman  he  is!" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Rachael :  and  no  less  admirable  in 
everything  else.  I  never  hint,  in  the  most  distant 
manner,  at  anything  that  will  oblige  me  but  he 
arranges  it,  without  another  word." 

"  I  am  very  much  afraid  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed now,  Marianna." 

"What!  about  Thomas?  Oh,  no:  indeed,  he 
told  me,  dearest  (to  tell  you  a  secret;  but  you 
must  never  let  him  know  that  I  said  anything 
about  it),  that  he  would  never  refuse  me  anything 
if  I  would  seriously  consider  it  over,  and  could 
say  it  v/as  necessary  to  my  happiness.  So  I 
am  sure  that  if  I  can  only  see  him,  this  affair 
may  be  got  over.     But  I  really  shall  tell  Thomas 
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that  it  is  the  last  time :  it  makes  me  look  quite 
absurd." 

"  Do  you  know  what  charge  Major  Jennings 
means  to  make? — whether  of  being  off  the  run 
merely,  or  of  driving  on  a  public  thoroughfare 
with  an  infected  flock?  " 

"  No.  We  know  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  man  is  in  the  cells,  and  that  Major  Jennings 
gave  the  order  for  his  confinement,  and  means  to 
give  evidence  against  him.     Do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  am  equally  uninformed,"  Rachael  replied, 
"  as  to  what  he  really  did ;  but  information  may 
easily  be  got  from  John  Thomas  himself.  The 
old  lock-up-keeper  is  a  great  admirer  of  mine  :  he 
shows  me  all  the  old-world  courtesies  you  can 
think  of  whenever  chance  brings  us  together.  I 
know  he  will  let  us  see  his  prisoner." 

"  Come,  then  : — that 's  what  we  '11  do.  I  shall 
know  what  to  say  better  if  I  know  what  the  crime 
is.  Make  haste.  Dear  Rachael,  you  are  such  a 
time  dressing,  always.  You  're  not  at  all  like 
one  of  the  people  that  lived  in  tents  till  they 
could  steal  the  land  of  Canaan.  They  must 
have  been  a  deal  more  smart  and  off-hand  than 
you  are.'* 

"  Miss  Bracton  herself  spent  no  time  in  dressing 
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this  morning,  of  course,"  archly  replied  Rachael 
from  the  inner  room  ;  and  again  the  carmine  flush 
flew  all  over  Marianna's  face ;  the  passing  frown 
and  the  settled  secret  smile  contending  forcibly, 
with  varying  preponderance.  But  she  hurried 
Eachael  no  further. 

In  five  minutes  more  the  two  young  ladies  had 
secured  from  the  lock-up-keeper  permission  of 
access  to  his  prisoner.  The  gaol  was  merely  a 
building  of  wood  with  the  requisite  iron  fastenings; 
but  it  was  amply  secure  for  all  common  purposes 
of  confinement.  It  stood  in  the  centre  of  an 
enclosure  formed  of  heavy  palisades,  eleven  or 
twelve  feet  high,  the  cross-bars  of  which  were  on 
the  outside,  so  as  to  present  no  means  of  climbing 
it  from  within;  and  so  well  bound  together  by 
iron  and  wood  conjunctively,  as  to  admit  of  no 
speedy  or  easy  dislodgment.  The  building  itself 
was  in  the  fashion  of  the  strong  slab  erections  of 
the  country :  but  each  of  the  cells  was  lined  inside 
the  upright  slabs  with  closely-fitted  plank,  two 
inches  thick,  crossing  the  perpendicular  slabs 
horizontally ;  whilst  floor  and  roof  were  made 
equally  secure  by  similar  materials.  A  single  air- 
hole in  each  cell,  far  above  the  height  of  a  man, 
afforded  ventilation,  keeping  the  inmate  sufficiently 
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cool  of  a  winter  night :  indeed,  when  the  snow- 
storms of  the  Morrumbidgee  set  in,  the  floors  of  the 
cells  on  the  weather  side  were  plentifully  whitened 
by  morning. 

The  building  contained  but  four  cells,  situated  at 
its  four  corners  ;  the  lock-up-keeper's  rooms  occu- 
pying the  middle.  These  cells  presented  no  fur- 
niture of  any  description  whatsoever,  save  the  mere 
inevitable  fixtures  of  a  place  of  penal  confinement: 
there  was  neither  stool,  nor  bed,  nor  blanket,  nor 
even  so  much  as  a  raised  berth  of  planks ;  but  only 
the  bare  floor.  The  cell  in  which  the  Welshman 
was  confined  was  one  used  for  ordinary  purposes 
and  cases  less  than  felonious  ;  and  it  had  a  second 
door  opening  into  the  yard,  so  as  to  take  the  cul- 
prits in  and  out  to  the  court-house  with  facility. 
The  lock-up-keeper's  pity  for  the  Welshman,  whom 
he  had  known  long  before  Lieutenant  Bracton 
became  a  settler  in  the  district,  had  supplied  the 
prisoner  with  an  old  blanket,  threadbare,  yellow, 
and  full  of  holes;  but,  nevertheless,  an  acquisition 
in  such  a  place. 

When  the  lock-up-keeper  flung  open  the  door, 
the  young  ladies  saw  nothing  in  the  cell  except  a 
seemingly  shapeless  heap  enveloped  in  an  old 
blanket ;     the   door  jarred   heavily  and    harshly 
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against  the  wall,  but  nothing  within  the  cell  gave 
sign  of  life  or  of  power  of  motion. 

"  Very  odd,  Miss,"  said  the  lock-up-keeper,  turn- 
ing to  the  young  Jewess,  "  how  these  Welsh  peo- 
ple take  the  sulks.  He  knows  I  'm  here  now  : 
only  he  knows  it 's  too  early  for  the  allowance, 
and  so  he  won't  get  up." 

Marianna  called  the  Welshman  by  his  name,  in 
a  clear  thrilling  tone,  trembling  with  emotion,  as 
she  leaned,  almost  sinking,  on  Rachael. 

**  Miss  Mary ! "  cried  the  prisoner,  as  he  sprang 
instantly  to  his  feet  and  stared  half  bewildered  at 
his  visitors :  but  here  he  paused,  not  knowing 
what  to  say.  The  young  ladies,  who  now  for  the 
first  time  looked  into  the  den  of  the  incarcerated, 
were  for  some  moments  too  much  moved  to  speak 
with  the  decorum  they  thought  proper  to  be  ob- 
served. 

"  What  is  it  you  have  been  doing,  Thomas,"  asked 
Marianna,  at  length,  "  to  get  into  this  trouble?" 

"Tarn  her!"  blurted  out  the  bullock-driver, 
"  I  only  go  to  find  my  shafter  and  bring  her  home, 
and  she  put  me  in  here.     She  is  no  man." 

"  But,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  Marianna,  compas- 
sionately, "  you  should  n't  have  gone  off  the  run, 
when  you  know  how  fully  papa  is  determined  to 
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insist  on  every  shepherd  keeping  within  his 
bounds.  Not  that  this  is  papa's  doing:  I  am  sure 
he  is  very  sorry." 

"  Old  Whitefoot  is  a  very  stupid  bullock,  Miss  ; 
she  never  mind  to  keep  with  any  other  bullock. 
She  'ood  go  away  to  Port  Philip,  or  the  Snowy 
Mountains,  if  I  have  not  fetched  her  back." 

"  And  whereabouts  were  you?" 

"  I  have  not  go  on  Major  Jennings's  run  at  all ; 
but  head  her  creek,  and  keep  ever  so  far  away." 

"But  were  you  on  the  public  road,  or  [across 
it?" 

"  Yes ;  else  how  could  I  get  there  ?  I  cross 
the  Government  road.     Yes." 

"  Then  Major  Jennings  will  surely  prosecute 
him  under  the  Act  of  Council,  Marianna,"  said 
Rachael. 

*^  Tam  her  ! "  repeated  the  Welshman  ;  *'  she  is 
no  man,  I  tell  you,  Miss.  I  have  known  when  she 
was  so  poor  that  I  am  obliged  to  bring  her  up  a 
chest  of  tea  and  a  bag  of  sugar  in  my  dray,  and 
she  never  give  me  only  a  glass  of  rum ;  and  every- 
body tell  me  if  I  lose  it  on  the  road,  she  'ood  try 
and  hang  me  :  but  that  was  why  I  fetch  it ;  be- 
cause she  was  so  poor,  and  got  nothing  to  send  a 
dray  to  Sydney  for." 
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"  It  certainly  is  very  singular  thoughtlessness 
of  Major  Jennings,  Rachael,"  said  Marianna,  not 
wishing  to  express  her  views  more  strongly  before 
the  lock-up-keeper.  On  looking  round,  how- 
ever, she  observed  that  the  lock-up-keeper  — 
probably  to  indicate  his  confidence,  and  manifest 
his  courteous  feeling — had  gone  away.  "  I  can- 
not think,"  she  proceeded,  "  what  business  the  old 
fool  had  to  meddle  with  one  of  our  men  without 
referring  to  papa.  I  think  it  is  a  piece  of  very 
gross  impertinence." 

"  I  imagine,"  said  Rachael,  "  from  what  I  ob- 
served in  Mr.  Hurley's  manner  when  speaking 
about  it,  that  he  thinks  the  same." 

"  I  am  sure  he  would,"  replied  Marianna. 

*'  But,"  said  the  Welshman,  '*  I  do  not  blame 
the  major  for  it  all  together.  It  was  that  black 
fellow  drive  my  bullock  over  to  that  side.  What 
business  had  she  to  touch  my  bullock?" 

"  You  mean  the  overseer?"  asked  Marianna. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Mary.  One  of  the  shepherds  tell 
me  my  bullock  is  over  there,  and  she  see  the 
black  fellow  drive  her." 

"  Then  depend  upon  it,  Rachael,"  said  Marianna 
with  animation,  "  he  has  taken  the  bullock  there 
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to  draw  Thomas  off  the  run,  and  get  him  into  this 
scrape." 

"  Oh,  never,  Marianna !"  said  Rachael;  "  I  do 
believe  he  is  an  evil-spirited  man,  from  what  my 
father  says,  and,  indeed,  partly  from  what  I  heard 
myself;  but  he  is  only  a  greedy  man.  He  never 
could  be  guilty  of  such  a  heinous  device  as  that." 

**  I  am  sure  of  it,"  emphatically  replied  Mari- 
anna; "  I  can  see  through  him,  and  always 
could." 

"  Still,"  Rachael  interposed,  "  you  cannot  prove 
it.  And  is  it  justifiable  to  assert  what  remains  so 
uncertain  that  it  cannot  be  proved  ?  It  is  only 
guessing.  We  have  no  right  to  guess  away  our 
neighbour's  good  name." 

"  She  is  too  cunning  to  let  you  see  what  she  do, 
Miss,"  urged  the  Welshman ;  "  but  I  know  her 
well.  Mister  Thompson  there  have  been  tell 
me  that  she  come  over  that  day  and  make  Harry 
Grimsby  put  me  in  gaol." 

The  young  ladies  both  looked  with  inquir- 
ing surprise  into  the  face  of  the  gaoler;  who, 
having  returned,  had  heard  the  remark  of  the 
Welshman. 

"  Oh,  it's  true  enough,  ladies,  so  far  as  I  can 
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see,"  said  the  lock-up-keeper;  "it^s  well  known 
that  Mr.  Beck  was  at  the  township  just  before " 

"  Why,  on  that  day,"  observed  Marianna  to 
Rachael,  "he  said  that  he  had  lost  his  horse, 
and  the  man  was  obliged  to  have  papa's  to  come 
over  on." 

"  Well  he  was  here.  Miss,  just  before " 


"  But  w^as  he  on  horseback  ?  "  inquired  Rachael, 
impatiently. 

"  I  can't  say  that.  Miss,"  answered  the  lock-up- 
keeper  ;  "  it  might  have  been  afoot.  All  we 
know  is,  that  he  sent  over  for  Grimsby  to  go  down 
to  him  at  the  public-house  ;  and  then  that  Grimsby 
picked  a  quarrel  he  had  no  occasion  to  pick  with 
this  man,  and  has  ever  so  many  times  since  been 
heard  to  say  Mr.  Beck  was  a  cheat.  What  deal- 
ings could  there  be  between  them,  if  it  was  n't 
about  that  ?  " 

'*  And  your  father  also  says  he  is  a  scoundrel, 
Rachael.  What  w^as  his  reason  ?  "  inquired  Ma- 
rianna. "  And  you  said  you  had  heard  something 
yourself?  I  must  know,  Rachael:  I  am  sure 
there  is  something  about  that  man  very  bad 
indeed." 

"  Anything    I    could    say,"    replied    Rachael, 
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**  would  not  at  all  elucidate  the  matter,  and  would 
be  a  breach  of  confidence." 

"Rachael,  that's  really  very  unkind  of  you. 
You  see  I  am  endeavouring  to  get  some  clue  to 
this  wretch's  character  and  doings,  and  you  with- 
hold important  information  from  me." 

"I  do  assure  you,  my  dear  Marianna,"  Rachael 
earnestly  pleaded,  "  all  I  could  say  would  be 
merely  a  confirmation  of  your  suspicions  (and  not 
the  most  serious  of  them),  whilst  it  would  not 
afford  you  one  jot  of  proof  to  help  Thomas  by." 

"  Unless  you  could  prove,  Miss,"  interposed  the 
lock-up-keeper,  addressing  Marianna,  "  that  the 
man's  flock  was  not  scabby,  or  that  he  was  not 
with  them  where  the  major  swears,  you  can  do 
nothing  to  get  him  out  of  it." 

The  young  ladies  saw  the  state  of  the  case  now 
clearly  enough ;  and,  after  giving  the  prisoner  a 
few  shillings  "  till  he  got  his  wages,  and  in  case  he 
should  not  be  tried  that  day,"  Marianna  and  her 
friend  Rachael  returned  to  the  store. 
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Rash  conclusions. — "  Major  Jennings  in  full." — A  ticket-of- 
leave-man  on  his  trial. — Idiosyncracies  of  Justices. — Mr. 
Hurley's  apology. 

Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Hurley  was  seen  walking 
back  his  panting  and  lathered  horse  across  the 
green,  by  the  road  on  which  he  had  made  a  rapid 
journey  to  the  scene  of  the  dray  robbery  of  the 
night  before.  The  dragoons  were  no  longer  with 
him,  but  had  proceeded  across  the  ranges  in  pur- 
suit of  the  marauders. 

The  labourer  who  found  employment  at  the 
store,  was  immediately  despatched  to  inform  Mr. 
Hurley  that  the  young  ladies  wished  to  speak  with 
him  for  a  few  moments,  most  particularly.  He 
returned  with  a  reply  from  Mr.  Hurley  that  he  was 
exceedingly  sorry,  but  important  matters  would 
prevent  him  from  waiting  on  them  till  after  court. 

*'  This,  then,"  exclaimed  Marianna,  in  a  tone 
of  wounded  feeling,  after  a  few  minutes  of  silence 
— which  to  Rachael,  who  knew  the  rapid  and 
energetic  movements  of  her  friend's  mind,  were 
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full  of  anxious  suspense  : — "  this,   then,  is  Mr. 

Hurley's  promise  ! " 

Rachael  herself  thought  that  Mr.  Hurley  might 

have  come  across  to  them,  if  even  he  had  refused 

to  make  any  exertion  in  furtherance  of  their  suit ; 

but  she  was  too  much  attached  both  to  him  and  to 

Marianna  to  acknowledge  it  now.     After  a  short 

liesitation,  she  gently  urged, — 

"  My  dear  Marianna,  I  know  he  is  very  busy 

just  now  (for  he  told  me  so  the  other  day)  about 

his  removal." 

*'  His  removal !  —And  he    has  told  you^   Miss 
Moses,  and  never  told  us!"  exclaimed  Marianna, 

in  astonishment;  it  being  the  first  intimation 
she  had  had  of  the  immediate  probability  of  it. 
"  Well !  Mr.  Hurley  and  Miss  Moses  improve, 
the  more  one  knows  of  them ! "  The  last  words 
were  uttered  in  that  freezing  tone  in  which 
woman  only  can  speak  when  she  thinks  her 
affections  trifled  with :  it  was  as  when  iron  blisters 
by  excess  of  cold.  Rachael  felt  for  the  instant  as 
if  she  Uad  been  guilty  of  some  crime  :  she  was 
cut  to  the  heart;  yet  so  amazed  that  she  knew 
not  why.  The  next  instant  there  was  a  sharp 
convulsive  struggle  at  her  side,  and  with  a  sudden 
exclamation  that  was  at  once  a  shriek  and  a  moan, 
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her  beloved  friend;  amidst  all  her  roses  and  her 
loveliness,  fell  back  pale  as  a  corpse  at  her  side. 

Meantime,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  green, 
Lieutenant  Bracton  rode  slowly  up  to  the  court- 
house door,  dismounted,  gave  his  horse  to  the 
groom,  and  went  in.  Immediately  afterwards  a 
tall,  spare,  elderly  personage,  dressed  in  nankeens, 
of  very  ancient  fashion,  a  black  coat  which 
seemed  to  have  seen  service  in  its  youth  in  some 
very  old  country  gentleman's  wardrobe,  excessively 
drab-coloured  cloth  boots,  and  a  dirty  white  hat, 
rode  up  at  a  shambling  pace,  to  the  well-whitened 
steps  of  the  little  portico  ;  then  getting  his  horse 
deftly  side  on,  by  a  series  of  heaves  and  struggles, 
he  extricated  his  feet  from  the  stirrups,  and  his 
body  from  the  saddle,  evincing  much  gratification 
at  having  achieved  the  descent.  Several  sonorous 
"ahems!"  followed,  increasing  in  loudness  and 
rapidity  of  utterance  with  the  great  man's  im- 
patience, and  at  last  constable  Grimsby  appeared 
amidst  a  perfect  profusion  of  bows,  and,  without 
ever  once  looking  this  awful  presence  in  the  face, 
took  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  leading  it  off  into 
the  shade  of  a  tree  at  a  little  distance,  proceeded 
to  walk  it  very  sedulously  to  and  fro.  Major 
Jennings,  putting  his  hands  beneath  the  tails  of 
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his  black  coat,  contemplated  for  a  few  seconds  the 
open  green  before  him ;  and  then  bristling  up  and 
nestling  his  chin  within  his  stock,  and  stamping 
once  or  twice  as  it  seemed  from  an  irrepressible  sen- 
sation of  protracted  juvenility,  he  smiled  compla- 
cently at  something  he  appeared  to  see  going  on 
in  vacancy,  and  went  on  into  court.  Presently 
Mr.  Hurley  came  out  from  his  own  apartments 
with  a  bundle  of  folio  pamphlets  and  books  under 
his  arm,  and  hastily  made  his  way  in,  with  some- 
thing like  an  angry  bearing. 

The  court-room  was  a  handsome  apartment  of 
some  forty  feet  by  twenty,  the  height  of  a  lofty 
sitting-room;  it  was  wainscotted  all  round  with 
cedar  breast-higb,  and  whitewashed  above.  A 
pannelled  division,  the  height  of  the  wainscotting, 
and  having  a  door  at  either  end,  crossed  the 
room  from  side  to  side,  at  about  a  quarter  of  its 
length  from  the  further  end.  Within  this  enclo- 
sure was  a  large  table,  covered  with  green  baize, 
with  chairs  for  the  magistrates :  the  place  for  the 
prisoners  and  witnesses  was  outside  the  barrier. 
Mr.  Hurley,  as  superintendent  of  police,  occupied 
the  central  seat  ;  Mr.  Bracton  usually  sat  on 
his  right,  and  Mr.  Jennings  on  his  left ;  but,  on 
this  occasion,  Mr.  Jennings  felt  it  proper  to  take 
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an  equivocal  position  on  the  extreme  right,  at  the 
corner  of  the  table,  thus  placing  Mr.  Bracton  in 
the  centre.  The  arrangement,  however,  seemed 
not  quite  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Hurley;  for  before 
the  prisoner  was  placed  at  the  bar  he  stood  up 
and  looked  fixedly  at  Mr.  Jennings  for  some  few 
seconds :  but  that  gentleman  kept  looking  steadily 
forward  at  the  constables  and  dragoons  outside  the 
barrier ;  and  at  length  Mr.  Hurley  sat  down.  By  this 
time  a  constable  had  placed  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
"  What  man  is  that  ?"  inquired  the  police-magis- 
trate. 

"  A  man  of  Lieutenant  Bracton 's,  your  worship." 
'*'  His  name  and  offence  ?"  proceeded  the  ma- 
gistrate, placing  pens  and  paper  before  himself. 

*'  John  Thomas,  my  name,"  said  the  Welshman, 
before  the  constable  could  reply. 

*'  Major  Jennings  sent  him  to  the  lock-up,  your 
worship;  he  don't  rightly  know  what  for,"  con- 
tinued the  constable,  endeavouring  to  be  as  sar- 
castic toward  the  "  spotted"  magistrate  as  he  could 
venture  to  be ;  for  that  gentleman  was  in  anything 
but  good  repute. 

*'  Oh!  then  Mr.  Jennings  is  the  prosecutor?'* 
said  Mr.  Hurley;  *^  will  you  have  the  goodness 
to  give  your  deposition,  Mr.  Jennings?" 

VOL.  II.  F 
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"  Undoubtedly,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Jennings ;  but 
still  resolutely  retaining  his  place. 

*•  Territory  of  New  South  Wales,  county  of 
Murray,  to-wit,"  said  and  wrote  the  police-magis- 
trate, with  the  view  of  drawing  Mr.  Jennings's 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that  he  had  now  to 
give  evidence,  and  was  not  acting  as  a  member  of 
the  bench ;  but  in  vain. 

"  Marlborough  Jennings,  Esq.,  late  major " 

"  Stop,  stop,  Mr.  Jennings,"  said  the  police- 
magistrate  ;  "  I  have  been  waiting  to  swear  you." 

"  Oh !  I  thought  my  deposition  would  be  sworn 
after  it  was  drawn  up,"  said  the  major,  laying  a 
sort  of  hesitating  emphasis  on  the  personal  pro- 
noun. 

"  No ;  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  put  you  on 
your  oath  at  once,  sir,  if  (Mr.  Hurley  continued, 
pointing  with  an  impatient  finger)  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  step  to  the  lower  end  of  the  table." 

There  stood  the  chief  constable,  holding  the  New 
Testament  in  his  hand,  with  a  look  of  malignant 
immobility;  which,  as  the  major  rose,  and  ad- 
vancing, extended  his  hand  to  take  the  book,  was 
disturbed  by  a  succession  of  grim  twistings  of  the 
risible  muscles  back  into  severe  gravity.  - 

**  Marlborough  Jennings,  Esq.,  now  of  Jennings 
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Court,  in  the  county  of  Murray,  and  territory  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  late  of  Barefield  House,  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  South  Britain,  and 
late  major  of  local  militia '* 

"  I  can't  put  all  that  down,  you  know,  major," 
said  Mr.  Hurley,  relaxing  into  a  tone  of  humorous 
familiarity  :  "  it  will  be  a  complete  famil}'  history 
before  we  get  through  it.  I  should  have  the 
attorney-general's  head-clerk  about  my  ears  by 
return  of  post.  I  am  acquainted  with  your  name, 
I  believe,  and  the  title  and  situation  of  your  seat. 
Now,  will  you  just  state  lohy  you  placed  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  in  custody.  By-the-by,  he 
is  a  ticket-of-leave  man ;  and  the  regular  course 
would  have  been  for  you  to  lodge  your  com- 
plaint before  the  justices  of  his  district :  he  would 
then  have  had  an  order  through  the  police  to 
appear  and  answer  for  himself.  Perhaps  you  will 
think  of  thatj  in  any  other  like  case.  Marl- 
borough Jennings,  gentleman,  of  Jennings  Court, 
maketh  oath,  and  saith, Well?" 

Finding  that  he  must  positively  confine  himself 
to  the  hard  facts,  the  major  forthwith  went  on  to 
state,  .what,  for  the  reader's  convenience,  we  may 
reduce  to  thus  much, — That  he,  on  a  day  named, 
met  with   the   prisoner   then   driving  a  flock   of 

f2 
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sheep,  infected  with  scab,  at  a  spot  which  he 
could  not  have  reached  but  by  crossing  a  high 
road.  The  worthy  deponent  was  going  on  still 
further,  to  state  the  danger  and  damage  he  ap- 
prehended ;  but  Lieutenant  Bracton  was  here 
seized  with  such  a  fit  of  coughing,  shuffling  his 
chair,  and  blowing  his  nose,  that  he  bethought 
himself  that  it  was  a  little  out  of  place,  and  say- 
ing, "  That 's  all,"  appended  his  signature,  and  re- 
turned to  his  seat. 

A  short  consultation  of  Lieutenant  Bracton  with 
the  police  magistrate,  in  an  undertone,  follow^ed ; 
the  former  merely  deprecating  all  use  of  his  posi- 
tion. The  superintendent  of  police  then  referred 
to  an  Act  of  Council,  reading  it  carefully  down,  as 
he  traced  his  way  on  from  line  to  line  with  his 
finger ;  and  then,  with  an  expiration  of  the  breath 
more  like  a  sigh  than  is  usually  heard  under  similar 
circumstances,  he  at  length  laid  the  Act  aside, 
and  called  upon  the  prisoner  to  make  his  defence. 

*'I  was  go,  Mr.  Hurley,  and  fetch  my  shaft- 
bullock,"  began  John  Thomas. 

"  Stop.  You  say,  Mr.  Jennings,  he  was  but  a 
little  way  from  the  road  ?  " 

"  Very  little,  indeed,"  said  the  major :  "I  might 
almost  swear  he  was  on  it." 
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"  You  mean,  sir,  I  suppose,  that  you  could  swear 
he  was  almost  on  it;  not  that  you  could  almost 
swear  he  was  on  it.  '  Almost  swearing'  is  a  sort  of 
swearing  that  is  nothing  at  all  inside  a  court,  and 
a  very  bad  thing  everywhere  else.  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  the  man  was  just,  and  barel}^  across 
the  road." 

"  That  is  what  I  mean  :  in  fact,  some  of  his 
sheep,  I  don't  hesitate  to  say,  must  have  been  on 
the  road  when  I  saw  them  first,  and  drew  over 
before  I  got  to  him.'* 

"  And  himself? — over  the  road?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  right  over  the  road,  on  the  side 
farthest  from  his  own  station,  most  undoubtedly." 

"  That  you  are  quite  sure  of?" 

^'  Oh,  most  decidedly." 

'*  Well,  now,  which  way  were  the  sheep  head- 
ing?" 

*'  Some  go  one  way,  some  go  another,"  said  the 
Welshman  :  *•  I  just  then  begin  to  put  'em  all 
close  together  to  drive  'em,  that  they  may  not 
hurt  the  run,  because  I  see  my  bullock  up  on  the 
side  of  the  range.  I  send  my  dog  to  fetch  up  the 
tail  of  the  flock  off  the  road,  didn't  I,  major,  when 
you  come  up?" 

"  Hem  ! "  said  the  young  magistrate,  from  the 
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bottom  of  his  throat,  looking  round  at  Mr.  Bracton, 
in  vexation  at  the  stupidity  of  the  prisoner  in  af- 
firrtiing  the  very  point  he  was  endeavouring  to 
place  in  uncertainty.  "  I  thought  it  was  possible, 
as  the  man  was  partly  in  advance  of  the  flock, 
that  he  might  have  gone  on  without  looking  back, 
and  the  flock  have  followed  unnoticed  hy  him; — 
which  would  have  given  his  offence  a  lighter  as- 
pect.    Go  on,  my  man." 

"  I  was  fetch  my  shaft -bullock,  sir,  and  she  is  a 
very  stupid  beast :  she  never  like  to  feed  along 
wdth  the  other  bullocks,  but  always  go  on,  on,  until 
she  lose  herself.  I  have  often  fetch  her  when  I 
am  down  the  country,  twenty  mile  away.  Another 
shepherd  tell  me,  sir,  that  she  have  seen  the 
black-fellow  drive  her  to  the  wrong  side  of  the 
run " 

«  The  black-fellow  !  Who  is  that  ?  " 

"  The  overseer,  sir :  she  have  drive  Whitefoot 
to  the  side  of  the  run  next  where  she  was  when 
she  was  a  calf  with  her  mother ;  and  a  beast 
always  make  back  if  she  can  to  that  place.'* 

^*  Did  you  know  you  were  off  your  run  and  so 
near  to  a  road  where  you  had  no  business  to  be  ?  " 
asked  the  magistrate,  once  more  suggesting  a  point 
for  him. 
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'*  Oh,  yes ;  I  know  it  very  well.  But  I  cannot 
lose  my  shaft  bullock.  I  drive  my  flock  as  close 
together  as  I  can  to  the  place." 

At  this  decisive  announcement,  a  buzz  of  angry- 
astonishment  and  disappointment  went  through 
the  clustered  officials  below  the  barrier.  Mr, 
Bracton  again  blew  his  nose  and  moved  his  chair ; 
Mr.  Jennings  simpered  with  evident  satisfaction 
to  himself;  Mr.  Hurley  sat  grave  and  silent;  and 
the  prisoner  stood  looking  as  doggedly  innocent 
as  if  he  were  v\'aiting  to  answer  the  last  question 
in  the  Welsh  catechism.  At  length  Mr.  Hurley 
spoke. 

"John  Thomas,  on  evidence,  as  well  as  on 
your  own  confession,  you  stand  declared  by  this 
Court  to  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  an  Act  of  Council 
— of  a  most  important  one.  The  Court  sentences 
you  to  be  deprived  of  your  ticket-of-leave,  and 
to  be  returned  to  Government  service  in  Sydney. 
Deliver  up  your  ticket." 

"  I  have  not  got  it  here.  If  the  constable  go  to 
my  hut  with  me,  I  give  it  to  her." 

"  Any  more  cases  ?  " 

"  None,  sir." 

"  The  police  may  go.     Lock-up-keeper,  I  want 

you." 
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Mr.  Bracton  rose  and  passed  out  of  the  court- 
room, and  mounted  ;  Mr.  Jennings  did  the  same; 
and  Mr.  Hurley  followed  in  a  few  seconds.  A 
brief  communication,  as  it  was  taking  place  before 
several  persons,  informed  the  other  magistrates 
of  Mr.  Hurley's  re-appointment  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Jennings,  with  his  usual  superabundance  of  cour- 
tesy to  his  stately  coadjutor,  and  a  sneering  sort 
of  civility  toward  the  younger  magistrate,  rode 
off.  Mr.  Bracton,  supposing  his  daughter  (of 
whose  intentions  and  reasons  he  was  sometimes 
far  from  very  categorically  informed)  to  be  either 
returned  home,  or  amusing  herself  much  as  usual 
with  Rachael, proceeded  in  his  own  direction  across 
the  green.  Mr.  Hurley,  with  slow  and  thoughtful 
step,  crossed  toward  the  store. 

All  was  still  within :  when  he  knocked  and 
summoned  Rachael  as  usual,  some  time  elapsed 
before  she  came ;  and  then  it  was  with  sadness 
on  her  countenance,  and  with  a  noiseless  footstep. 
The  tale  was  easily  told.  It  was  long  before 
Rachael  had  been  able  to  restore  her  friend  to 
consciousness :  then  with  great  difficulty  she  had 
partlj'  led,  and  partly  borne  her  to  her  own 
chamber.  And  there,  for  some  time,  paroxysm 
had  followed  paroxysm,  till  the  feebleness  of  the 
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system  refused  any  longer  to  support  the  brain 
in  the  thought  that  generated  the  convulsive 
energy.  The  young  man  listened  to  the  account 
in  dismay  and  speechless  sorrow. 

The  prudence  and  delicacy  of  Rachael  withheld 
all  mention  of  her  friend's  too  sensitive  suspicions : 
she  only  told  Mr.  Hurley  that  Marianna  had  felt 
shocked  at  his  apparent  disregard  of  his  promise, 
and  the  inevitable  condemnation  and  punishment 
of  the  culprit. 

"  I  acknowledge  most  freely,"  said  Mr.  Hurley, 
**  that  I  deliberately  avoided  the  interview.  But 
how  could  I  do  otherwise  ?  I  was  already  deter- 
mined, by  my  own  knowledge  of  the  prisoner's 
character,  to  do  all  I  could  do  honourably  in  his 
behalf;  anything  beyond  that  I  must  have  refused 
to  do.  I  know  of  nothing — not  even  excepting 
the  present,  painful  as  it  is — that  would  have  more 
deeply  wounded  me,  than  to  have  heard  Marianna 
press  her  point  (which  I  cannot  but  fear  would 
have  been  the  case)  after  I  had  distinctly  stated 
its  incompatibility  with  my  sense  of  right  public 
conduct ;  and  as  to  my  promise,  Rachael,  you 
must  be  fully  sensible  yourself,  that  it  referred 
simply  to  any  divergence  of  our  individual  tastes 
in  matters  of  our  own." 
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"  So  I  understand  it,"  replied  Rachael.  "  But 
you  know  how  sanguine  and  imaginative  Mari- 
anna  is ;  and  being  high-spirited  also,  she  felt 
very  keenly  your  refusal  to  come  and  speak  to  her 
— you  should  have  done  that." 

"  Indeed,  dear  Rachael,  I  should  not.  Do  you 
suppose  men's  minds  are  exempt  from  liability  to 
agitation  ?  and  with  an  agitated  mind,  be  assured, 
I  could  have  done  less  even  than  I  did  do  to  help 
the  unfortunate  fellow." 

The  afternoon  passed  by,  and  by  degrees 
Marianna  recovered  her  consciousness  and  com- 
posure ;  but  she  still  continued  much  too  severely 
affected  to  return  home.  In  the  evening,  Katha- 
rine also  was  at  her  side.  No  persuasions  of 
either  of  her  two  youthful  friends  were  of  avail, 
however,  to  alter  materially  her  views.  She  par- 
tially yielded  to  their  assurances  that  she  must 
have  misapprehended  Mr.  Hurley's  promise ;  or 
that,  rather  without  misunderstanding  it,  she  had 
inadvertently  applied  it  in  a  confused  way.  But, 
though  partially  convinced  on  this  head,  and  now 
fully  assured  of  Rachael's  fidelity,  and  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Hurley  had  not  intentionally  avoided 
informing  her  of  his  approaching  removal,  Mari- 
anna still  felt  that  she  was  not  to  him  what  she  once 
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thought  she  ivas.  Strongly  impressed  with  this 
consciousness,  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  see 
Mr.  Hurley  on  the  accustomed  footing :  blameless 
as  he  had  been. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

The  dying  Bushranger.— His  Tale.— His  Master's  Visit. — 
Farm  and  Dwelling  of  an  Australian  "Nabob."  —  A 
Lady's  Views  of  Law. — Penal  Discipline. — Cruelty  and 
Crime. — Rationing. — Influence  of  Masters. 

Mr.  Hurley's  occupations  for  the  next  few  days 
were  sucli  as,  if  Miss  Bracton  could  have  accom- 
panied him  through  them,  would  have  amply  vin- 
dicated to  her  the  benevolence  of  his  character. 

On  returning  home  one  afternoon  from  a 
neighbouring  station  he  found  lying  in  one  of 
the  cells,  a  bushranger  who  had  been  shot  by 
the  police  whilst  resisting  their  attempt  to  cap- 
ture him.  A  dray  with  a  single  sheet  of  bark 
upon  it,  bearing  frightful  tokens  of  the  use  it  had 
been  applied  to,  stood  in  front  of  the  entrance 
to  the  stockade  ;  and  at  the  door  of  the  cell  where 
the  Welshman  had  been  confined,  but  from  which 
he  was  now  removed  to  another,  the  driver 
still  lingered,  gazing  at  the  load  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  convey  ;  the  soldiers  were  gone  in 
to  their  huts  ;  but  both  their  wives  were  in  the 
cell  with  the  lock-up  keeper,  doing  such  offices 
for  its  inmate  as  the  dying  require. 
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The  wounded  man  lay  stretched  on  the  bare 
planking  of  the  floor ;  the  only  recognition  of 
his  humanity  was  a  pillow,  which  one  of  the 
soldier's  wives  had  brought  and  placed  beneath 
his  head,  and  a  panikin  of  warm  tea  with  which 
the  other  had  endeavoured  to  moisten  his  lips. 
And,  indeed,  these  even  were  almost  useless 
charities,  for,  by  fits,  the  rigors  of  approaching 
dissolution  came  over  him.  He  appeared  about 
forty  years  of  age ;  of  large  frame,  much  at- 
tenuated, however,  by  hunger  and  hardship  ;  and 
of  frank,  and  even  handsome,  countenance.  The 
charge  had  struck  him  in  the  right  side. 

"  As  you  were  away,  sir,  and  we  didn't  know 
when  you  would  be  back,"  said  the  lock-up 
keeper,  on  Mr.  Hurley's  arrival,  ''  Grimsby  's 
gone  off  to  tell  Dr.  Mercer  about  him.  It 's  one 
of  his  own  men." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Hurley :  "  I  suppose 
nothino:  more  can  be  now  done  for  him.  If  he 
revives  at  all,  let  me  know.  Something  strikes 
me,  I  have  seen  that  man's  face  before." 

"  He  's  a  man  that's  never  been  used  to  work 
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sir,"  said  the  lock-up  keeper.  "  His  forehead 
looks  like  a  scholar's;  and  there's  no  mistaking 
them  small  hands." 

After  tea,  as  all  grew  still,  and  the  quiet, 
heavenly  light  of  the  almost  setting  sun  shone 
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straight  across  the  earth  on  to  wall  and  palli- 
sade,  the  lock-up  keeper  knocked  at  the  magis- 
trate's door.  "  The  prisoner  requests  to  see  you, 
sir."  Mr.  Hurley  put  on  his  hat,  and  proceeded 
to  the  cell. 

The  wounded  man  still  lay  upon  the  same 
spot ;  but  had  got  himself  a  little  elevated.  His 
eyes  rolled  glassy  and  wild  ;  and  death  was  upon 
every  lineament :  but  the  traits  of  his  agony  were 
far  other  than  those  of  one  whose  nerves  are 
wrung  by  merely  physical  suffering.  Yet  was 
not  the  effort  given  up  to  maintain  fortitude 
and  calmness.  After  some  gasping  and  vain 
efforts,  he  spoke  audibly,  but  with  intervals. 

"  Mr.  Hurley : — joii  are  the  only  person  in 
this  accursed  country  whose  face  I  saw  before  I 
came  here.  I  knew  you  immediately.  I  saw 
you  on  one  of  your  calls  at  Dr.  Mercer's  farm : 
for  I  am  his  man  : — his  man,  you  know  !" 

"  I  thought  I  had  seen  you  before  :  yet  I  can- 
not recollect  where." 

"  There  is  a  solicitor  in  London,  Mr.  Hurley, 
with  whose  eldest  son  you  were  very  intimate 
some  eight  years  ago.  I  was  then  his  most  con- 
fidential clerk." 

"Vickers?  Oh,  yes!  1  remember  you  well. 
—Frightful!" 

At  the  strong,  involuntary  exclamation  of  the 
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magistrate,  a  cast  of  intense,  unportrayable  an- 
guish seized,  for  an  instant,  upon  the  lineaments 
of  the  dying  man :  but  it  was  as  quickly  dis- 
placed by  an  effort  of  the  will :  and  once  more 
a  ghastly  and  terrible  serenity  was  the  prevailing 
expression. 

"And  more  than  once,  if  I  recollect  aright, 
Mr.  Hurley,  you  have  seen  my  wife  and  child 
— a  rosy,  laughing  girl,  with  jet  black  hair  and 
as  jet  black  eyes,  then  about  five  years  old." 

"  Oh,  Vickers  !  how  has  this  come  about  ?" 

"  Once,"  continued  the  dying  man,  speaking 
through  close-set  teeth,  to  maintain  his  com- 
posure of  countenance,  "  when  I  came  in  from 
one  of  the  courts,  they  were  waiting  for  me, 
and  you  had  my  little  Eleanor  on  your  knee. 
Pshaw!  Mr.  Hurley.  It's  of  no  consequence. 
Don't  think  about  it.  I  have  not  done  right 
to  remind  you  of  it.  My  object  in  asking  to 
see  you,  is  to  get  you  to  write  the  letter  for  me, 
that  it  is  desirable  should  now  be  sent." 

"  Dr.  Mercer  was  sent  for  several  hours  since. 
He  may  yet  be  successful  in  saving  your  life, 
Vickers." 

"  The  very  sight  of  him  will  kill  me  ! — Let  me 
tell  you  at  once  what  I  want  written.  I  must 
tell  you  first  what  you  asked  —  How  this  came 
about?     The  practice  was  transferred  to  other 
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hands,  and  I  was  displaced  (as  soon  as  the  new 
comer  became  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
clients)  to  make  room  for  a  friend  of  his  own.  I 
was  then  without  a  situation  for  many  months. 
Poverty  came,  and  at  last  hunger.  I  could  have 
starved  well  enough;  but  I  could  not  see  my 
wife  and  child  starve.  Maddened,  I  committed 
a  forgery.  This  is  the  consequence.  But  ever 
since  I  have  been  here,  now  five  years,  I  have 
always  written  home  that  everything  was  going 
on  well ;  that,  by-and-bye,  they  would  see  me 
again.  You  understand  now  what  I  shall  want 
done." 

"  You  wish  your  wife  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  unhappy  event  as  mildly  as  possible." 

"  Oh,  dear  no.  Write  first  that  I  am  seriously 
ill ;  then,  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  months, 
that  I  am  no  more.  She  will  remember  your 
name,  and  it  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
her  from  imagining  anything  like  the  true  case. 
Will  you  do  this?" 

"  Yes  ! — You  astonish  me  when  you  speak  as 
you  do  about  Dr.  Mercer.  I  knew  by  common 
report  that  he  was  a  severe  man,  but  I  should 
have  supposed  he  would  have  sympathized  in 
your  case." 

"  I  cannot  go  over  the  circumstances  now,  Mr. 
Hurley,  that  brought  his  ill-feeling  down  on  me. 
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When  once  it  set  in,  however,  it  soon  took  the 
form  of  an  intolerable  persecution.  Then,  be- 
cause the  overseer  saw  it  would  please  the  master, 
his  low,  ribbald  sneers  were  chimed  in,  till  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer." 

"  And  then  you  took  to  the  bush  1 " 

"  Yes  ;  but  not  till  they  sent  me  out  to  keep 
pigs  in  the  bush.  I  knew  nothing  about  pigs, 
and  lost  'em  ;  lost  'em  over  and  over  again,  just 
because  I  could  n't  keep  'em " 

A  paroxysm  of  indignation  flashed  for  an 
instant  on  the  bushranger's  face,  and  another 
fainting  followed,  preventing  the  addition  of  the 
words,  "  and  they  took  me  before  that  young 
officer  at  the  next  station  and  gave  me  fifty 
lashes  for  it,  as  iieglect  of  dutyP 

Some  time  passed  ere  the  deathlike  syncope 
gave  way  before  the  few  final  stirrings  of  mortal 
life.  When  it  did  so,  his  mind,  clear  and  perti- 
nacious, returned  to  its  theme  at  the  exact  point 
where  the  frail  enginery  of  matter  had  failed,  and 
refused  to  give  thought  further  expression  : — 

"  What  I  have  suffered,  vt^ords  could  not  de- 
scribe. I  stole  only  just  so  much  as  to  keep  me 
out  of  the  hands  of  my  tyrants.  For  I  was 
determined  never  to  go  back.  When  I  vras 
ordered  for  court  by  the  Doctor,  Mrs.  Mercer, 
I  was  told  by  one  of  the  servant  girls,  said  it  was 
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a  shame  to  set  me  about  such  a  job ;  a  shame  to 
flog  me  for  not  doing  it  properly  ;  and  there 
were  some  liigh  words  between  tbem  about  it. 
She  was  the  only  person  on  the  farm  that  had  not 
persecuted  me  ;  at  least,  of  those  who  had  power 
to  do  so.     So  when  it  came  to  that,  I  thought 

the  sooner  I  was  away  the  better " 

By-and-bye  he  continued  again  : — 
"  Dr.  Mercer,  Mr.  Hurley,  is  my  murderer. 
I  was  well  inclined  to  have  lived  quietly  out  my 
term  of  servitude,  but  he  would  not  let  me.  But  I 
had  better  have  put  up  with  it  as  it  was;  for  words 
cannot  describe  what  the  alternative  has  been — 
loliat  it  is  at  last.  Murderer !  Coward !"  cried 
the  dying  outlaw,  as  suddenly  his  eyes  glared  at 
something  darkening  the  doorway ;  and  he 
ground  his  teeth,  and  raised  his  clenched  hand, 
and  fell  back  again,  and  shuddered  into  insensi- 
bility. 

Mr.  Hurley  turned  his  eyes ;  Dr.  Mercer 
was  at  his  victim's  feet,  undiscomposed  as  if  in 
his  own  library  ;  sallow  as  twenty  years  in  India 
could  make  him,  about  forty-five  years  of  age  in 
fact,  but  gray,  and  about  sixty  in  appearance. 
The  master  of  a  very  large  fortune  professionally 
accumulated,  his  business  in  New  South  Wales 
was  that  of  spending  it  in  the  enclosure  and 
improvement  of  a  princely  domain ;  his  com- 
panion in  the  task,  a  young  lady  just  half  his 
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own  age,  whom  lie  had  "bought  for  next  to 
nothing,"  according  to  the  common  custom  of 
the  East  Indian  market.  Holding  out  his  box 
to  Mr.  Hurley,  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  out- 
law, he  said  : — 

"Ha!  he'll  not  give  your  police  much  more 
trouble,  Mr.  Hurley.     He 's  got  it." 

"  Nor  you,  doctor,  much  more  amusement : — 
but  if  all  he  says  be  true,  you  have  made  the 
best  of  your  time,"  said  the  magistrate,  with  a 
very  significant  bow. 

"Sir!" 

"  We'll  talk  about  it.  Dr.  Mercer,  in-doors,  if 
you  please,  before  you  go.  Your  business  lies 
there  (pointing  to  the  form  on  the  planks)  now — 
if  I  don't  mistake." 

Dr.  Mercer,  however,  appeared  determined  to 
take  the  matter  throughout  just  as  he  had  com- 
menced. After  examining  the  prisoner's  wound, 
he  simply  remarked  that  it  was  inevitably  fatal ; 
"time  would  only  be  wasted  in  doing  anything  for 
such  a  case  :  the  more  quietly  he  takes  it,  tlie 
longer  he  '11  live."  Without  condescending  to 
take  any  further  notice  of  the  young  magistrate, 
he  walked  out  of  the  cell,  and  was  about  to 
re-enter  his  gig  on  the  outside  of  the  stockade, 
when  the  voice  of  Mr.  Hurley,  close  behind  him, 
arrested  the  movement. 
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"  Doctor,  a  word  before  you  go." 

The  two  gentlemen  passed  round  to  Mr.  Hur- 
ley's apartments;  but  in  about  five  minutes  came 
out  again :  the  doctor,  still  collected  and  contemp- 
tuous,— the  young  magistrate  firm,  but  flushed. 
Mr.  Hurley  stood  whilst  the  doctor  got  into  his 
gig  without  speaking  ;  then,  as  he  was  about  to 
take  the  reins  from  the  hand  of  the  groom,  said, 
in  a  voice  of  which  every  syllable  could  be  dis- 
tinguished at  fifty  paces  distance  : — 

"  I  shall  ride  over  to-morrQW  morning.  Dr. 
Mercer.  You  will  by  that  time  make  your 
election,  whether  voluntarily  to  afford  me  the 
fullest  facility  for  examining  into  the  treatment 
of  the  convicts  on  your  farm,  or  submit  to  my 
forwarding  an  instant  and  urgent  recommen- 
dation to  His  Excellency  to  have  the  matter 
thoroughly  gone  into  by  a  commission  of  magis- 
trates." 

Dr.  Mercer  drove  on  with  a  forced  smile  upon 
his  features.  Mr.  Hurley  turned  towards  the 
cell,  with  one  on  his  also, — but  it  was  one  indica- 
tive of  the  possession  of  far  more  efiective  powers 
of  defiance. 

"Just  serves  him  right!"  exclaimed  the  cor- 
poral to  one  of  the  privates  who  was  standing  at 
his  hut-door  with  him,  where  every  syllable  Mr. 
Hurley  had  uttered  could  be  heard.  "  He  's  one 
of  the  worst  masters  in  the  colony." 
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"And  he's  just  got  into  as  right  hands,"  re- 
sponded the  private,  "  as  he  could,  if  the  whole 
colony  was  to  be  searched  through.  The  cove 
has  often  asked  me  about  him,  when  his  men 
have  made  such  heavy  complaints  ;  he  '11  stick 
to  him,  now  he  's  begun,  till  he  's  took  satisfac- 
tion out  of  him." 

Again  and  again,  during  the  evening,  Mr. 
Hurley  visited  the  prisoner,  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining whether  he  had  any  further  statements 
to  make  or  wishes  to  express.  But  the  dying 
man  was  now  too  far  gone.  He  had,  however, 
sufficient  intelligence  to  comprehend  and  appre- 
ciate the  information  that  the  first  letter  to  his 
wife  was  already  written  and  sealed  ;  and  suffi- 
cient strength  to  express  his  gratitude  in  a  few 
feeble  phrases.  By  midnight  all  was  over.  A 
few  further  words  may  be  added  to  sketch  the 
other  portion  of  the  results. 

True  to  his  promise,  next  day,  well  on  towards 
mid-morning,  the  magistrate  set  forth  on  his 
unpleasant  but  imperative  duty.  It  appeared, 
likewise,  that  it  was  with  determination  to  give 
the  utmost  notoriety  to  his  measures,  be  they 
what  they  might :  for  he  rode  with  the  entire 
force  of  mounted  police  at  his  heels,  and  at  a 
remarkably  leisurely  pace.  Dr.  Mercer's  estate 
was  a  considerable   distance   downwards  in  the 
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district ;  and  the  journey  was  not  performed  till 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Then  the  party,  leaving 
the  high  road  for  a  much  less-beaten  bush  track, 
wound  on  first,  for  a  short  distance,  through  the 
low  ground  forest,  and  afterwards  up  on  to  the 
top  of  a  line  of  small  mountain  ;  there  bringing 
the  clear-ground  and  buildings  of  the  extensive 
but  solitary  farm  into  sight. 

From  the  mountain-top  an  immense  forward 
tract  of  country  presented  one  sole  monotonous 
feature :  unnumbered  small  ridges,  alternating 
with  as  numberless  hollows,  in  regular  succession 
like  the  billows  and  troughs  of  the  sea :  the 
whole  so  thickly  wood-covered  that  the  eye  looked 
down  on  nothing  of  surface  except  the  wave- 
like tops  of  the  trees ;  only  that,  off  to  the  left, 
and  almost  close  under  the  mountain,  nature 
fead  slightly  varied  its  gambol,  and  left  unbroken 
a  level  of  some  two  miles  or  so  in  diameter  each, 
way.  Along  the  edge  of  this  level  tract,  nearest 
to  the  mountain,  flowed  the  watercourse  that 
drained  a  large  portion  of  surface  on  both  its 
sides  :  and  on  its  margin  again  rose,  at  one  side, 
the  farm  buildings ;  whilst  on  the  other  extended 
the  clear  ground,  which  the  ample  wealth  of 
the  occupant  of  the  domain  had  speedily  cut  out 
of  the  dense  woody  wilderness. 

On   approaching    the    homestead,   everything 
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bore  witness  that  money  had  been  lavishly  ex- 
pended in  expediting  the  settler's  advances  upon 
the  natural  state  of  the  locality ; — the  fullest 
effects  had  been  aimed  for  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time.  Already,  about  a  hundred  acres  on  one 
side  of  the  watercourse  were  green  with  the 
coming  grain ;  and  fences  of  first-rate  quality 
intersected  the  standing  bush  in  all  directions. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  almost  lake-like  water- 
hole,  which  here  marked  the  course  of  the  now 
not-running  river,  a  slightly-raised  but  very 
broad-topped  hill  teemed  with  erections,  complete 
or  progressing.  Of  these,  the  most  conspicuous 
was  the  cottage  mansion.  Reared  only  for  tem- 
porary inhabitation,  it  was  entirely  of  wood, 
verandahed  all  round,  and  weather-boarded,  and 
confined  to  a  ground  floor  ;  but  painting  and 
ornate  embellishments  of  every  available  kind 
within  the  bounds  of  good  taste,  well-designed 
fencing,  and  well  laid-out  garden  ground,  and 
its  own  ample  dimensions  altogether,  rendered 
it  an  object  which,  met  with  in  such  a  secluded 
situation,  irresistibly  awakened  surprise  and  com- 
placency. The  kitchen,  and  other  specially  do- 
mestic buildings,  partially  flanked  it  on  both  sides, 
and  met  in  the  rear  :  a  couple  of  servants  in  livery 
were  to  be  observed  amongst  various  others  in 
ordinary  clothing.     At  respectful  distance  behind 
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were  barn  and  shcaring-slied,  cart-houses,  stacks, 
huts,  and  much  more  of  hke  order.  .  The  garden, 
the  lake-like  water,  and  the  fields  in  front ;  and 
behind,  the  retinue  wherewith  wealth  subordi- 
nates the  face  of  nature  to  its  will. 

But  as  the  young  police-magistrate  rode  for- 
ward toward  the  garden  entrance  to  the  dwelling- 
house,  his  vigorous  moral  impulses  unimposed 
upon  by  all  this  display  of  material  power,  a  far 
different  object  began  to  throw  an  influence  into 
the  scale.  The  lady  who  has  been  already 
alluded  to  came  out  into  the  verandah  to  wel- 
come him  ;  one  resplendent  infant  sitting  on  her 
arm,  and  an  elder  clinging  to  her  robe,  as  he 
tottered  onward  by  her  side.  Mr.  Hurley  in- 
stinctively motioned  to  the  troopers  to  ride  round 
to  the  huts. 

It  appeared  as  if  Mrs.  Mercer  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  object  and  spirit  of  Mr. 
Hurley's  visit,  for  her  sentiments  and  expressions 
seemed  all  carefully  adapted  to  conciliate ;  and  the 
magistrate  forgot  his  purpose  for  a  few  minutes, 
as  he  took  up  the  eldest  of  the  little  urchins  from 
his  mother's  side  and  carried  him  in-doors. 
During  the  conversation  which  followed,  enough 
transpired  to  inform  the  official  visitor  that  his 
impressions  of  Dr.  Mercer  were  neither  eccentric 
nor  sinsrular;  but  to  assure  him,  likewise,  that 
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SO  much  of  concession  and  promise  of  reform 
were  intended  to  be  indirectlj^  conveyed,  as  would 
enable  him  properly  to  defer  the  rigorous  scrutiny 
he  had  intended,  till  an  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  of  testing  their  sincerity. 

During  the  evening,  Dr.  Mercer  essayed  an 
indirect  extenuation  of  himself.  The  convict, 
he  observed,  wdio  had  met  his  death  in  resisting 
capture,  was  one  of  the  most  depraved  and  tur- 
bulent of  characters. 

"  By-the-bye,  sir,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  I  have 
not  yet  mentioned  to  you  that  I  knew  the  man 
personally  for  several  years,  whilst  occupying  his 
original  position  in  society.  Allowing  your  state- 
ment to  contain  a  correct  appreciation  of  his  cha- 
racter, the  discipline  he  has  since  undergone  must 
have  altered  him  wonderfully  for  the  worse." 

This  was  rather  unlooked  for  information,  and 
the  doctor  was  compelled  to  shift  to  some  more 
tenable  ground.  He  seized  upon  the  compara- 
tive condition  of  the  free  British  labourer  and  the 
felon.  But  though  shown  that  the  unmerited 
sufferings  of  one  class  could  never  be  any  ground 
on  which  to  proceed  to  subject  another  to  useless 
and  even  mischievous  inflictions,  and  thus  com- 
pelled yet  again  to  abandon  his  position,  he  still 
remained  unmoved  in  feeling  on  the  point. 

"  Will  you  allow  me,  Mr.  Hurley,"  said  Mrs. 
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Mercer,  "  to  inquire  wherein  civil  and  criminal 
law  stand  defined  from  each  other?.  Is  criminal 
law  that  law  which  takes  cognizance  of  wrongs 
wilfully  done,  and  civil  law  that  which  has 
regard  to  acts  which,  though  wrong  in  them- 
selves, must  yet  be  supposed  to  be  done  without 
the  evil  animus?" 

"  Not  exactly : — I  admit  the  sarcasm  to  be 
merited :  —  but  the  origin  of  our  legislation, 
found  as  it  is  amidst  the  darkest  ages,  is  rather 
to  be  blamed  than  present  intent." 

"  Am  I  not  then  correct  in  supposing  that  the 
whole  classification  of  offences  by  which  British 
jurisprudence  acts  is  empirical?" 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  it  is ;  the  principles  you 
appear  to  wish  to  ground  the  decision  on  being 
granted." 

"  But  are  they  not  just  principles,  Mr.  Hurley  ? 
Is  not  the  classification  of  wrong  into  intentional 
and  unintentional,  itself  a  just  one?  and  can  you 
by  any  possibility  found  a  system  that  shall  work 
morally  on  the  minds  of  men  on  any  other  classi- 
fication ?  Will  you  allow  me  to  press  my  scrutiny 
one  point  further?  Do  you  not  think  that  crime 
generally  is  overpunished,  and  that  that  has  an  ex- 
tremely adverse  effect  on  the  reformation  of  the 
culprit  ?  Does  he  not  become  reckless  through  it  ? 
Does  he  not  still  further  lose  confidence  in  society 
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and  in  the  availableness  of  rectitude  to  secure  hap- 
piness ?  Does  not  that,  again,  draw  more  close  the 
bonds  of  felon  fraternity?  Are  not  the  avenues 
of  humility  and  remorse  thus  closed  up,  and  all 
the  force  of  association,  and  partly  the  force  of 
conscientiousness,  enlisted  against  the  discipline?" 

"  I  might  express  dissent  from  your  views, 
Mrs.  Mercer,  in  some  minor  points  ;  but  broadly 
I  think  with  you." 

"  Well,  I  have  no  intention,  at  all  events,  of 
venturing  any  further,  lest  I  should  be  laughed 
at  as  '  being  in  advance  of  the  age.'  I  see  Dr. 
Mercer  is  strongly  inclined  to  smile  at  what  I 
have  said  already." 

As  the  superintendent  of  the  police  and  his 
party  rode  homewards  next  day,  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  from  the  corporal,  that  the 
overseer  of  the  farm  had  been  very  busy  all  the 
previous  day,  exhibiting  to  the  hands  how  much 
superior  the  prospective  arrangements  for  their 
treatment  would  be  found  than  the  retrospective. 
The  corporal  added,  "  It  wouldn't  be  amiss  for 
the  poor  devils  on  many  a  farm  throughout  the 
country  for  one  of  their  number  to  be  shot,  if 
there  was  such  a  magistrate  as  you,  sir,  to  look 
into  it." 

A  sense  of  gratification  arose  at  the  tribute  in 
the  breast  of  him  to  whom  it  was  paid.     But  it 
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tarried  only  for  an  instant.  He  recollected  with 
pain  and  perplexity  how  his  conduct  was  securing 
homage  from  the  just  and  generous  far  and  wide ; 
the  one  alone  excepted  of  whom  he  most  desired  it. 
It  is  a  remark  which  will,  perhaps,  surprise 
the  European  reader,  that  Mr.  Hurley  must  be 
looked  on  as  an  exception  amidst  his  order. 
Whilst  the  system  of  transportation  to  New  South 
Wales  was  in  its  fullest  force,  the  Government  of 
that  country,  more  by  far  than  that  of  any  other 
of  our  colonies,  w^as  imbued  with  a  military 
element.  With  the  reasons  we  have  nothing  to 
do  :  ^\e  merely  relate  facts.  The  consequences 
immediately  affecting  the  lower  orders  were,  the 
selection  of  justices  of  the  peace  to  a  very  large 
extent  from  amongst  military  gentlemen  who  had 
become  settlers,  or  were  even  merely  employed  on 
garrison  duty  at  the  settlements,  and  thus  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  in  a  military  spirit. 
But  as  the  lower  order  generally  is  that  one 
which  in  common  civil  society  rebels  the  most 
recklessly  against  control,  the  collision  between 
it  and  the  law  thus  interpreted  became  still 
more  harsh,  rash,  and  desperate : — the  supe- 
rior mingling,  but  too  commonly,  with  his  in- 
vestigations and  judgments  the  caustic  and 
irritating  sneer;  the  inferior  passing  into  fu- 
rious   defiance.     And   it   was   by  these    means 
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that  a  vast  amount  of  the  benefit  to  the  criminal's 
morale,  which  should  have  resulted  from  his 
seclusion  in  a  new  country,  was  prevented ;  or  even 
after  it  was  commenced,  neutralized.  Nor  was  it 
till  the  legal  profession  in  Sydney  began  to  attain 
a  well-established  existence  and  vigorous  charac- 
ter, that  the  evil  was  at  all  mitigated  :  then,  when 
some  of  the  judicial  offenders  had  been  cast  in 
ruinous  damages,  the  evil  began  to  abate.  With 
so  much  of  explanation  of  the  case,  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  best  in  the  present  pages  to  leave  it. 
There  are  details,  however,  which  the  fictionist 
might  cull  from  fact,  that  would  interest  as  deeply 
as  they  would  profoundedly  astonish.  The  design 
of  the  explanation  at  large,  is  merely  that  of 
showing  that  the  stand  made  by  the  young  ma- 
gistrate was  as  uncommon  and  self-denying  a 
line  of  conduct,  as  it  was  beneficial  to  all  legiti- 
mate interests  within  his  district. 

In  tracing  out  the  small  section  of  the  felon 
life  of  New  South  Wales  that  could  with  pro- 
priety be  introduced  into  this  work,  it  vv^as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  confine  the  delineation  to  a 
few  characters  and  incidents.  It  will,  however,  be 
allowable  to  pass  in  reviev/  in  a  cursory  way,  before 
concluding  this  chapter,  some  general  points ;  as 
they  in  a  great  measure  account  for  the  sentiments 
of  the  convicts  towards  the  emigrant  population. 
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On  many  farms  it  was  quite  a  standing  axiom 
that  a  prisoner  was  of  no  use  till  he  had  been 
twice  or  thrice  flogged  :  unnatural  terror  was  not 
sufficiently  excited :  he  did  not  spring  suddenly 
enough  into  action  at  the  sound  of  the  overseer's 
or  master's  voice.  The  slightest  occasion,  there- 
fore, was  laid  hold  of  for  sending  him  to  court ; 
and  it  was  generally  tolerably  well  known  what 
would  be  the  result. 

The  wretched  victims  of  this  system,  whilst  they, 
on  the  one  hand,  saw  that  resistance  was  hopeless, 
saw  equally  clearly  evasion  tempting  them  on 
the  other.  Hence,  nineteenth  -  twentieths  of 
the  bnshranging  that  took  place.  That  crime, 
in  the  case  of  the  characters  introduced  into  this 
work,  has  been  set  in  the  most  favourable  light 
possible  for  the  free  class.  Generally  it  arose 
from  the  severities  of  the  masters  much  more 
than  from  the  depravity  of  the  men. 

Some  of  the  histories  of  bushrangers  exhibit, 
in  the  precursory  stage,  a  degree  of  tyrannous 
severity  toward  them  only  to  be  paralleled  by 
the  atrocity  of  the  crimes  to  which  it  conducted. 
Those  crimes  were  sometimes  awful  indeed. 
On  one  occasion,  two  of  these  wretches,  being- 
wandering  in  the  interior  wilds  together,  the 
one  shoots  and  burns  the  other,  whom  he  sup- 
poses to  be  entertaining  a  design  of  delivering 
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him  up  to  the  authorities :  on  another,  a  single 
individual  tomahawks  nearly  the  whole  gang 
out  with  him  whilst  they  arc  asleep  :  the  exact 
number  so  destroyed  was  either  six  or  seven ; 
— and  afterwards  he  puts  an  end  to  two  of 
a  police  party  despatched  into  the  bush  with 
him  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  confession  he 
had  meantime  made  of  the  former  fact.  And  so 
on  to  the  extent  of  a  long  catalogue. 

At  some  of  the  penal  settlements  agaui,  the 
discipline — if  discipline  it  could  be  called  which 
effected  exactly  the  opposite  of  that  it  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  calculated  to  effect— was  such  that 
time  after  time,  year  after  year,  the  poor  mad- 
dened creatures  used  to  commit  murders  of 
individuals  amongst  themselves,  that  they  might 
have  a  spell,  and  he  hung,  A  change  !  a  few  weeks 
in  Sydney  gaol,  on  gaol  food  !  and  death  !  When 
such  was  the  alternative  they  chose,  how  horrible 
must  that  have  been  from  which  they  fled ! 

Of  course  these  penal  settlements  were  the 
final  portion  of  the  convicts'  career ;  but  its  pre- 
liminary stage  was  marked  by  other  arrange- 
ments besides  those  already  cited,  very  little  in- 
ferior in  absurdity  and  malific  influence  on 
character.  On  many  farms,  ration  was  so  parsi- 
moniously given,  and  work  extorted  with  such 
an  exorbitant  avidity,  that  no  man  of  an  ordinary 
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appetite  had  anything  to  eat  after  Thursday  night. 
There  was  then  Friday  and  Saturday,  till  late  in 
the  afternoon,  to  be  got  over  without  food.  Some 
struggled  through — struggled  thus  for  years — 
without  allowing  themselves  to  be  driven  into 
fresh  crime  :  others  have  been  known  even  to  go 
and  learn  from  the  blacks  to  dig  the  wild-roots 
of  the  wilderness  for  sustenance  ;  whilst  yet  others 
again  resorted  to  theft.  But  all  the  while  the 
work  must  be  done. 

It  amounted  to  nothing  that,  when  taken  to 
court  for  refusing  or  neglecting  to  work,  the 
wretched  culprit  said,  "  I  had  no  food.  I  was 
so  weak  I  could  hardly  stand."  The  imme- 
diate inquiry  was,  "  Was  the  legal  ration  served 
out  to  you  on  the  Saturday  previous?"  Yet 
than  that  idea  of  a  legal  ration,  could  any  con- 
ceivable thing  be  more  absurd  1  If,  indeed,  the 
law  could  ordain  an  exact  equality  of  digestive 
power  amongst  individuals,  such  legal  scale  of 
supply  of  material  would  be  defensible.  Other- 
wise, it  is  a  human  enactment  flung  in  the  face  of 
a  Divine  lav»\ 

The  total  consequence,  meantime,  of  this  crazy 
system,  and  of  its  maintenance  by  the  most 
harsh  and  irritating  administration  of  the  law 
embodying  it,  was  that  hundreds  of  the  convicts 
were  driven  to  desperation.     After  they  had  been 
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starved  and  scourged  out  of  their  senses  on  farms, 
and  had  become,  through  the  very  tyranny  exer- 
cised upon  them,  eyesores  to  master  or  overseer, 
they  were  next  transferred,  if  they  failed  to  take 
to  the  bush  at  once,  to  the  gangs  working  in  or  out 
of  irons  on  the  roads.  At  these  places  they  were 
gradually  made  completely  fit  for  the  pandemo- 
niums of  the  penal  settlements. 

The  overseer's  recommendation  to  his  overseer- 
ship  was  invariably  that  he  was  an  overbearing, 
brutal  being,  ever  ready  to  appeal  to  physical 
torture.  And  virtually,  though  not  theoretically, 
he  stood  invested  with  judicial  powers.  lie  had 
his  constable  and  a  lock-up  ;  and,  if  displeased, 
could  put  any  hapless  wretch  who  had  offended 
him  into  confinement.  And  the  culprits,  after 
being  thus  kept  in  confinement,  and  left  to  sleep 
on  the  bare,  damp  earth  all  night,  were  generally 
very  glad  to  go  to  w^ork  again  without  having  the 
matter  any  further  decided  by  appeal  to  a  ma- 
gistrate. 

Unfortunately,  that  tendency  which  there  is  in 
the  human  mind  to  go  to  extremes,  rather  than 
maintain  the  just  and  rational  medium,  led  mas- 
ters but  too  much  into  either  the  course  portrayed 
in  this  chapter  as  that  taken  by  Dr.  Mercer,  or 
into  as  careless  a  non-control  of  their  men.     The 
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latter,  however,  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  by  far 
the  least  common. 

'  Of  late  years,  the  entire  system,  and  all  matters 
consequently  on  which  it  bears,  have  become 
much  meliorated ;  so  that  it  is  only  at  our  strictly 
extra-penal  settlements  that  the  most  objectionable 
parts  of  it  remain.  The  treatment  of  the  prison 
class  at  large,  however,  still  remains  an  unre- 
solved and  important  problem.  It  will  probably 
be  found  in  the  end  that  the  banishment  of  cul- 
prits to  new  countries  is  the  most  beneficial 
course,  both  to  themselves  and  the  empire  at 
large.  It  will  also  be  found  that  the  stimulation 
of  the  better  tendencies  by  hope  is  as  necessary  as 
the  repression  of  the  evil  ones  by  fear ;  and 
nothing  seems  more  certain  than  the  impossi- 
bility of  reconstructing  character  effectually  in  a 
profoundly  artificial  condition.  To  isolate  a  cri- 
minal may,  indeed,  temporarily  break  up  his 
habits  of  evil  doing;  but  it  neither  nullifies  the 
tendency  to  evil,  nor  does  it  evoke  any  tendency 
to  good.  It  is,  in  effect,  teaching  the  man  to 
depend  more  than  ever  on  himself,  making  him 
less  social ;  and  it  seems  undeniable  that  the 
more  a  moral  agent  is  taught  to  live  within  him- 
self, and  the  less  he  finds  liimself  dependent  for 
enjoyment  on  others,  the  less  must  come  to  be 
his  respect  for  their  rights  and  happiness. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  undoubted  than  that,  in 
our  primary  penal  colonies,  a  correspondency 
could  always  be  traced  between  the  personal 
character  of  the  master  and  the  general  moral 
state  of  the  men.  Was  the  master  careless  and 
inattentive  to  his  own  business  ?  Then  were  the 
men  ever  to  be  found  lax,  reckless,  and  disor- 
derly. Was  he  tyrannical  ?  Then  were  the  men 
malicious  and  insubordinate  on  their  part.  Was 
he  of  a  cool,  reasonable  character?  Then  were 
the  men  at  large  steady  and  willing  at  work.  Of 
course,  single  exceptions  must  be  expected,  espe- 
cially in  such  a  class.  But  of  the  influence,  and 
the  character  of  the  influence  itself,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  And  it  deserves  serious  consideration 
whether  the  power  of  superior  character  upon 
that  below^  it  is  not  one  of  the  greatest  principles 
in  the  formation  of  a  system  of  reformatory  dis- 
cipline. 

Should  it  be  hereafter  concluded  that  colonies 
do  present  the  best  field  for  the  exercise  of  a  re- 
formatory discipline  upon  public  criminals,  the  new 
settlements  need  by  no  means  be  constituted  and 
conducted  on  similar  principles  to  the  old.  Going 
no  farther  back  into  the  subject  than  that  point 
last  alluded  to — the  influence  of  the  charactcr']of 
the  persons  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  crimi- 
nals ; — surely  there  never  need  again  be  fifty  or 
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a  hundred  men  assigned  to  one  single  estate,  and 
that,  one  on  which  the  master  is  not  seen  by  the 
six  months  together:  there  need  be  no  indis- 
criminate assignment,  to  the  most  reprobate  and 
reckless  settlers,  of  the  parties  on  whom  the 
discipline  is  required  to  be  brought  to  bear :  there 
need  be  no  such  system  of  maddening  tyranny  as 
that  which  thirty  years  ago  prevailed  at  the  ad- 
ditionally penal  gangs. 

But  what  need  of  these  remarks  ?  Since  that 
period  the  whole  spirit  of  the  world  has  changed. 
Such  things  cannot  be  again  as  once  were  com- 
mon and  beheld  without  surprise. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Major  Jennings's  Vindictiveness. — Marianna's  State. — Her 
counsel  with  Rachael.  —  Rachacl's  Pliilosophy.  —  Per- 
plexity.— Short  Rations. — Discontent  of  the  Hutkeepers. 
—  Lieutenant  Bracton's  Remonstrance.  —  Mr,  Hurley's 
Intervention. — Its  Effects. 

By  one  of  those  fortunate  accidents  which  happen 
so  frequently  (but  only)  when  matters  interesting 
to  persons  of  consideration  are  under  the  hands  of 
persons  in  authority,  the  culprit  was  not  forwarded 
by  escort  to  his  place  of  destination  for  several 
days.  In  the  mean  time  his  wages  were  sent  over 
to  him  from  his  employer  by  Beck,  with  a  cer- 
tificate, under  Lieutenant  Bracton's  own  hand,  of 
the  excellent  character,  as  a  servant,  which  the 
Welshman  had  earned  during  several  years  in  his 
employ ;  and  a  present  of  five  pounds  from  Mrs. 
Bracton.  The  younger  ladies  found  means  before 
his  departure  to  be  their  own  almoner. 

The  delay,  however,  was  inimical  to  the  subject 
of  it  in  another  particular.  His  prosecutor,  the 
major,  had  felt  not  a  little  annoyed  by  being 
reminded  of  his  recent  emergence  from  rather 
straitened   circumstances,   and    of    the    equivocal 
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return  he  was  making  for  the  Welshman's  humble 
courtesies  :  for  John  Thomas  had  not  hesitated, 
when  placed  in  custody,  to  remind  him  of  both 
one  and  the  other,  just  as  plainly  as  he  had  ex- 
plained them  to  the  young  ladies  in  his  cell ;  and 
that  annoyance  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
evident  disapprobation  of  the  lower  functionaries 
of  the  court  and  others  at  the  trial.  The  prisoner 
had  served  his  term  of  transportation  in  the 
district,  his  general  character  was  fully  appreciated 
by  all  the  residents,  and  public  opinion  of  his 
offence,  taking  his  motive  into  the  account,  refused 
to  follow  the  harsh  course  of  the  law.  Nor 
was  Major  Jennings  on  any  occasion  a  man 
whose  character  and  habits  attracted  the  common 
sympathies.  It  chanced  that  he  had  at  this 
juncture  to  make  one  of  bis  journeys  to  Sydney; 
and  of  course  the  affairs  of  his  part  of  the  colony 
could  not  have  gone  on  properly  if  he  had 
neglected  to  wait  upon  his  Excellency,  and  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  the  Head  Superintendent 
of  Convicts.  In  connection  with  the  department 
of  the  latter,  it  chanced,  no  doubt  by  one  of  those 
opportune  accidents  before  alhidcd  to,  that  before 
the  Welshman  arrived  at  Hyde-Park  barracks, 
Sydney,  whither  the  formal  sentence  of  the  court 
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had  consigned  him,  an  order  met  him  at  the 
intermediate  station  of  Liverpool,  stationing  him 
in  a  road  party  employed  on  the  Argyle  line,  not 
far  from  Lupton's  inn.  This  was  virtually,  though 
not  ostensibly,  an  increase  of  punishment. 

Meantime,  of  the  Welshman's  two  persecutors, 
the  Black  was  by  far  the  least  malignant:  his 
object  had  been  accomplished,  and  it  ^vas  not 
without  some  degree  of  compunction — which  even 
bad  men  can  feel  for  their  victims  when  their 
purpose  is  served — that  he  handed  over  to  the 
bullock-driver  the  money  and  the  certificate  of 
character.  Malice  was  not  an  active  element  of 
Beck's  character ;  his  predominant  vice  was  intense 
greed  of  gain. 

Marianna's  hapless  journey  to  the  township, 
had  resulted  in  one  of  those  revulsions  of  feeling 
which  so  constantly  take  place  in  individuals 
without  anything  like  a  complete  conception  of 
the  extent  and  depth  of  the  change  by  lookers-on : 
nearest  connexions  often  only  ascertain  their  mag- 
nitude by  future  events. 

Marianna's  life-dream  was  at  an  end.  Hitherto 
her  will  had  swept  away  every  obstacle  ;  but  this 
incident  shewed  her  that,  on  the  stage  of  life,  even 
the  beloved  and  honoured  woman  must  learn  to 
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subjugate  herself,  more  than  the  favoured  girl  in 
the  mild  region  of  domestic  life.  Her  quick 
intuitions  instantly  conned  and  comprehended  the 
lesson  :  there  was  no  longer  any  need  that  (to 
use  the  rude  but  apt  phrase  before  quoted) 
her  future  husband  "  should  be  a  police-magis- 
trate." She  felt  downcast  and  spiritless.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bracton  fretted  over  her  without  being 
able  to  blame  any  one ;  Katharine  and  Rachael 
only  thought  her  ill.  Her  own  mind  was  still 
labouring  under  too  much  of  perplexity  and  morbid 
excitement  to  make  any  attempt  to  alleviate  the 
regrets  of  others. 

Sleeplessness,  the  usual  persecutor  of  active 
minds  in  seasons  of  indisposition,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  Katharine  and  Rachael  alternately 
to  sit  constantly  with  Marianna.  A  few  days  only 
had  elapsed,  yet  she  had  become  pallid  and  wan- 
looking  ;  the  overflowing,  girl -like  vivacity  of  her 
demeanour  was  toned  down  into  a  staid  and 
womanly  seriousness,  making  her  appear  even 
years  older  than  she  was.  But  they  who  delight 
to  study  the  secret  paths  along  which  human 
spirits  are  led  to  their  goal  of  perfection,  had  such 
been  there,  would  have  consoled  themselves  as 
they  observed  how  faithfully  the  feminine  journey 
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was  being  taken,  and  that  redundance  of  determi- 
nation got  rid  of  which  would  have  endangered 
Marianna's  future  happiness. 

It  was  the  autumn  of  the  year  :  one  of  the 
snow-white  moons  of  the  season,  and  the  climo 
was  close  upon  the  full.  In  that  favoured  region 
the  earth  and  the  sky  are  oftentimes  so  vapourless, 
that  the  student  may  take  out  his  book  and  read 
at  his  ease  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  long  before 
she  has  mounted  the  full  height  of  her  arch.  The 
still  radiance  of  the  night  penetrated  the  chamber 
where  Rachacl  still  sat  by  the  pillow  of  her  friend. 
Katharine,  worn  but  not  wearied  by  her  solicitous 
watch,  slept  the  sleep  of  the  innocent.  The  in- 
valid, in  silent  anguish,  contrasted  the  present 
hours  with  those  when  she  first  contemplated  the 
resplendent  skies  of  night  at  the  rough  hut  far 
back  in  the  nook.  There  all  was  rude  in  matters 
of  social  accommodation  ;  here,  everything  had 
become  well  assimilated  to  the  customary  usages 
of  polished  life.  But  whilst  the  outward  comfort 
had  advanced  thus,  what  ruin  (as  it  seemed)  had 
overtaken  that  inward  peace  which  was  of  far 
greater  moment. 

"  No  one  can  be  about  now,  Rachael,"  said 
Marianna.     "  Do  open  the  blind  and  let  me  see 
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out  into  the  moonlight !  Stay : — what  noise  is 
that?" 

"  It  Is  only  Nep,  walking  his  rounds,"  replied 
R-achael,  as,  after  listening  an  instant,  she  pro- 
ceeded to  fulfil  her  friend's  request. 

"  Poor  Ncp  ! — how  he  '11  miss  dear  Hurley, 
Rachael.  Mr.  Hurley  used  often  to  hunt  out  the 
key  of  the  store  door,  and  steal  Nep  a  piece  of 
beef,  when  he  gave  him  to  us  first,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  chain  him  to  keep  him  from  going 
back ;  and  after  he  had  once  begun,  Nep  kept 
him  to  it." 

"  And  yet,"  remarked  Rachael,  referring  more 
particularly  to  the  epithet  of  regard,  ^^you  persist 
in  treating  Mr.  Hurley  in  this  unkind  and  un- 
generous way." 

"  Oh,  Rachael,  I  would  do  anything — would 
suffer  anything, — rather  than  treat  Mr.  Hurley 
ungenerously  :  treat  him  unkindly,  I  could  not." 

"  But  you  are  doing  so,  m}'^  dear :  we  can  all 
see  it,  except  yourself.  And  he  must  feel  that  it 
is  so." 

"Why,  you  say  there  is  very  little,  if  any, 
change  perceptible  in  his  manner.  There  can 
have  been  very  little  harm  done  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.    No,  Rachael,  I  am  satisfied  I  have 
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made  a  great  mistake :  he  does  not  possess  those 
quick  and  refined  feelings  I  gave  him  credit  for. 
I  speak  not  of  any  offence  against  myself; — though 
I  do  think,  Rachael,  that  when  we  submitted  to 
entreat  him  by  a  third  party  (and,  as  he  must  have 
reflected,  a  mere  vulgarian)  to  come  over  and  see 
us  before  going  into  court,  he  might  have  spared 
us  the  mortification  of  such  a  direct  refusal  through 
such  a  channel.  My  allegation — and  I  make  it 
not  in  resentment  but  in  grief — is,  that  he  is 
sacrificing  his  duty  to  the  higher  part  of  our 
nature  to  the  demands  of  the  lower  :  he  is  suf- 
fering earthly  ambition  to  trample  down  heavenly 
charity.  He  knew  as  well  as  we  knew  that  that 
poor  fellow's  legal  crime  arose  from  the  excess  of 
a  moral  virtue.  Do  you  think  that  in  such  a  case, 
Rachael,  I  would  have  suffered  myself  to  dispense 
the  punishment?  I  suppose  these  convicts  are 
used  to  this  sort  of  thing,  so  that  it  makes  not 
much  difference  to  them:  but  it  makes  all  the 
difference  to  me.  Do  you  think  that  I  could  vow 
to  worship  that  which — if  I  have  any  faith  at  all, 
or  any  oath  to  myself  and  to  heaven — I  will  ever 
hold  to  be  wrong  and  intrinsically  base  ?  " 

"  You  are  wrong,  dearest,"  said  Rachael,  "  in  all 
points.      And   the  trust  which,   now  more  than 
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ever,  you  repose  in  me  (for  I  cannot  but  see  it, 
when  3'ou  take  such  pains  to  show  it)  obliges  me 
to  be  faithful,  and  tell  you  so.  There  never  can 
be  any  baseness  in  the  performance  of  a  duty  : 
the  strict  administration  of  the  law  is  the  duty 
Mr.  Hurley  owes  to  his  office ;  and  this  is  all  that 
you  have  to  allege  against  him.  Depend  upon  it 
Mr.  Hurley  felt  the  exercise  of  his  office  as  painful 
to  himself  as  we  have  felt  its  consequences  un- 
welcome." 

"  Surely,  then,  if  his  own  heart  abjured  the 
procedure  required  by  his  functions,  he  ought  to 
lay  them  down.  For  recollect,  Rach&el,  that  this 
must  be  supposed  to  be  no  extraordinary  case  : 
similar  cases  must  constantly  present  themselves." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Rachael,  "  many  such  do. 
But  the  circumstance  of  every  case  being  similar 
would  involve  no  such  obligation.  The  laws  can 
by  no  means  take  cognizance  of  motives  except  in 
a  very  general  way  :  yet  there  must  be  laws,  and 
men  to  administer  them.  And  then  tell  me, 
Marianna,  as  your  own  good  sense  shall  dictate 
the  instant  answer,  which  is  best; — that  a  man 
should  be  the  administrator  of  the  fearful  forces 
of  the  law,  w^hose  sentiment  and  intelligence  are 
most  wounded  when  it  works  erroneously,  or  one 
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"whose  sentiment  and  intelligence  sustain  no  shock 
at  its  unjust  severity?" 

"Let  me  kiss  you,  dearest  !  I  thank  j^ou  for 
that.  It  is  indeed  a  great  excuse  for  Mr.  Hurley. 
But  do  you  think  he  has  ever  considered  the 
matter  in  that  light,  Rachael?  It  seems  rather 
far  fetched." 

"  Many  things,  Marianna,  do  appear  so  when 
reduced  into  thought,  which,  nevertheless,  in  the 
form  of  sentiment  arc  in  continual  operation  in 
our  minds.  It  has  no  doubt  been  Mr.  Hurley's 
feeling  from  his  very  boyhood,  that,  being  educated 
to  a  just  apprehension  of  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of 
his  country  under  m^en  the  most  learned  in  them  ; 
and  cherishing  principles  of  honour,  integrity,  and 
benevolence ;  he  was  more  fitted  to  occupy  such 
a  post  as  he  now  holds  than  some  worthless  and 
senseless  person,  who  had  no  such  qualifications. 
He  must  have  felt  his  title  to  the  position,  if  he  even 
did  not  think  about  it :  and,  in  such  a  case,  really 
to  feel  the  title  is  equivalent  to  feeling  the  duty  of 
asserting  it.  We  hear  from  your  papa  how  he  has 
habitually  controlled  Mr.  Jennings :  are  you  not 
sensible  that  Mr.  Hurley  was  doing  great  good  in 
that ;  and  that  he  must  have  been  doing  it  with 
considerable  pain  to  himself?     Did  he  never  tell 
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you  that  his  chief  regret  in  leaving  his  post  arose 
from  a  consideration  of  the  foolish,  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  way  in  which  Mr.  Jennings  is  likely 
to  act,  whenever  he  may  get  the  opportunity  of 
sitting  alone  ?" 

"No.     Did  he  tell  you?" 

"  Come  now,  Marianna  ;  pray  don't  be  so 
foolish  :  I  see  what  you  are  thinking.  Tt  was 
since  you  saw  him,  during  the  day  or  two  the 
Welshman  w^as  in  the  cells,  and  in  connection  with 
the  news  of  his  expected  removal,  that  Mr.  Hurley 
made  the  observation  to  me, — and  quite  casually." 

"  He  is  very  close,  I  know,  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  business.  But  tell  me,  Rachael,  do 
you  really  think  that  Mr.  Hurley  holds  and  exer- 
cises his  office  under  a  full  sense  of  reasons  such 
as  you  have  suggested?" 

"  I  feel  quite  sure  of  it,  dearest.  Men's  thoughts, 
you  know,  must  necessarily  be  very  different  from 
our  thoughts.  Our  sphere  is  the  family ;  theirs 
no  more  limited  than  the  race,  or  at  all  events  the 
nation :  they  must  be  influenced  by  broader  and 
more  general  considerations.  And  surely  w^e  can- 
not suppose  a  young  man  like  Mr.  Hurley  to  be 
insensible  to  a  sentiment  so  natural  to  every  good 
mind  under  such  circumstances." 
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"  Dear  Rachael,"  said  Marianna,  after  a  short 
pause,  "you  must  lie  down  now.  I  feel  better 
than  I  have  done  since  that  dreadful  fit.  I  think 
I  can  go  to  sleep." 

"  Sleep,  dearest,  whilst  I  sit  by  you.  It  will 
make  me  so  happy;  for  it  will  show  me  that  your 
heart  is  once  more  at  ease.  Then  I  can  tell  Mr. 
Hurley  in  the  morning,  if  he  comes  over,  that  all 
is  well  again." 

"  No,  Rachael,  no :  mind  I  forbid  you.  I  can- 
not forgive  it :  he  made  us  of  no  more  account 
than  wantons,  in  the  eyes  of  all  w^ho  saw  what 
occurred." 

"  Nonsense,  Marianna  !  mere  accident  in  itself. 
As  for  people  having  such  thoughts,  that  is,  in 
other  words,  only  that  the  wrong  notion  is  always 
more  easily  got  at  by  the  unworthy  than  the  right." 

"  Well,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  could  never  submit 
to  be  *  no-ed'  and  '  yes-ed'  in  any  such  peremptory 
manner.  Besides,  I  shall  always  be  afraid  of  Mr. 
Hurley  henceforth.  I  had  no  notion  he  had  any 
such  dogmatic  temper " 

"  Child !  I  shall  be  angry  with  you  directly. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  his  refusal  was  not 
a  dogmatical  and  indecorous  one.  You  know  he 
said  he  was  sorry,  and  that  it  w^as  the  importance  of 
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his  business  that  hindered  him.  And  I  told  you 
how  frankly  he  acknowledged  that  his  evasion  of 
seeing  you  arose  from  his  perfect  consciousness 
of  the  extent  of  your  power  to  persuade  him, 
coupled  with  the  danger  of  its  exercise." 

"  Rachael,  you  are  very  eloquent  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  Hurley.  Hark !  you  have  wakened  Kate, — 
or  is  the  old  lady  dreaming  ?  Just  step  across  and 
listen  what  it  is  about.  I  dare  say  it 's  something 
about  Broken  Bay." 

"  Indeed,  I  shall  not  listen." 

"  Well,  then,  be  quiet,  and  allow  me.  She  has 
taken  that  little  rustical  girl  quite  under  her  pro- 
tection, you  know." 

"  And  a  better,  and  a  gentler,  and  a  lovelier 
protectress,''  said  Rachael,  "  the  little  rustic  could 
not  desire." 

"  There  !  I  told  you  so.  Kahle  !  Kahle  !  But  I 
wonder  which  it  is  she  means — the  sister,  or  the 
brother  ?     My  Israelitess,  tell  me." 

"  Ask  Kate  herself,"  replied  Rachael,  "she  lies 
there  with  her  eyes  wide  open  looking  across  at 
us." 

"  Oh,  Rachael,"  said  Katharine,  *'  why  did  you 
tell  sister?  I  wanted  to  hear  what  she  would  say 
next." 
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"  So,  then,  3^oa  were  practising  upon  me  ?"  in- 
quired Marianna. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Katharine,  "  when  you  as 
good  as  invited  me  to  do  so.  I  heard  you  when 
at  first  you  said  I  was  dreaming.  Found  out, 
Nanny  !  for  the  ten-thousandth  time :  trapped  in 
another  of  your  own  little  pit-falls.  Believe  me, 
Rachael,  Mr.  Hurley  has  had  an  escape." 

"  Don't  be  quite  sure  of  that,  sister,  yet :  I  must 
think  about  it  in  the  morning.  I  want  to  go  to 
sleep  now." 

"  We  had  better  say  nothing  more  to  her, 
Rachael,"  observed  Katharine.  "  If  Marianna  is 
left  to  the  operation  of  her  own  feelings,  they 
always  lead  her  eventually  to  that  which  is  most 
affectionate  and  becoming;  but  if  you  argue  with 
her  there  is  no  end  of  the  casuistry  she  will  go  on 
to  raise.  Besides,  you  know,  it  is  such  a  pit}'  to 
drive  a  young  lady  to  the  water  when  she  has 
determined  not  to  drink." 

The  last  observation  or  observations  Marianna 
did  not  hear,'or  seem  to  hear.  Rachael  continued 
to  sit  by  her  friend  till  the  softness  and  perfect 
regularity  of  the  breathing  assured  her  that  Ma- 
rianna had  sunk  into  the  peacefulness  of  a  deep 
sleep :  she  then  retired  to  the  side  of  Katharine. 

VOL.  II.  I 
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*'  Oh,  Katharine,"  she  said,  as  she  composed  her- 
self for  the  night,  "  what  a  long  way  off  from  the 
light  arc  wc  born ;  and  what  wanderings  we  make 
in  our  attempts  to  reach  it!  How  we  seem  to 
shun  the  great  gate  of  the  temple,  ever  standing 
wide  open  to  invite  us;  ever  emitting  for  our 
guidance  the  joy-song  of  the  elder  worshippers! 
We  hear  the  words  all  plainly ;  we  know  them  to 
be  TRUST,  HOPE,  LOVE.  We  never  utter  them  in 
speculation  or  experiment,  but  we  feel  the  spirit's 
passion  of  peace  filling,  and  occupying,  and  bless- 
ing us.  And  yet  in  by  the  great  wide  gate  wc 
•will  not  go,  but  ever  wander  round  through  gloomy 
winding  passages  and  low  dark  portals,  where, 
bewildered  and  desolate  of  heart,  we  cry  for 
guidance,  till  it  seems  to  us  that  the  ear  of 
Jehovah  is  shut  upon  us  for  ever.  Whereas  all  the 
while  He  is  reproving  us  for  our  w^andering,  and 
awing  us  back  to  the  true  way  by  the  majestic 
rebuke  of  His  silence.  How  humbling  it  is, 
Katharine,  that  one  should  possess  the  full  compre- 
hension of  this  wisdom,  and  yet  perpetually  fail  in 
the  practice.  Marianna  and  I  have  often  talked 
of  all  this ;  and  yet,  you  see,  now  when  she  should 
use  it,  she  has  lost  all  remembrance  of  it." 

"  Impatience    only   foils   us   still   more,"   said 
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Katharine  ;  "  patience  and  devout  toil  must  ever  be 
the  learner's  lot.  I  am  sure  Nanny  will  become 
quite  reconciled  to  Mr.  Hurley  in  the  end,  for 
she  knows  what  is  right  as  well  as  any  one ;  only 
just  nov,^  her  pride,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
elements  of  her  character,  is  very  much  wounded. 
Pride  in  Mr,  Hurley  seems  a  sort  of  abstraction, 
"which  he  can  resort  to  or  divest  himself  of,  just  as 
suits  his  judgment:  I  know  no  one  who  would 
have  suited  sister  better.  With  plenty  of  saga- 
city and  abundance  of  decision,  he  combines  a 
singular  patience:  I  have  often  observed  it  sud- 
denly shame  her  into  a  complete  revulsion  of 
feeling." 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  communication 
arrived  from  head-quarters,  definitely  empowering 
Mr.  Hurley  to  proceed  and  take  upon  himself 
the  authority  at  his  new^  station.  All  who  had 
been  brought  into  connection  with  him  in  the 
course  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  at  Ghiagong, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Major  Jennings, 
regretted  his  removal;  those  who  most  regretted 
it  were  such  as  knew  him  best.  Rachael  received 
the  announcement  from  him  with  a  mingled  feel- 
ing of  pleasure  at  his  advancement  in  life,  and 
sadness  at  the  thought  of  no  longer  enjoying  so 

3  2 
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great  an  alleviation  of  the  monotony  of  her  home- 
life  as  his  daily  calls  had  become  ;  and,  in  the 
present  perplexed  condition  of  affairs,  it  was  felt 
by  the  whole  family  at  the  Rocky  Springs  (save 
the  member  most  seriously  concerned)  to  be  most 
inopportune  and  undesirable :  yet,  had  the  hidden 
nature  of  the  case  been  known,  it  would  probably 
not  have  been  so  considered.  Katharine,  com- 
bining with  the  anxieties  of  a  benevolent  heart 
the  modifying  surmises  of  a  sound  judgment, 
while  she  regretted  that  her  sister  and  Mr.  Hur- 
ley should  become  separated  under  circumstances 
apparently  so  adverse  to  their  future  meeting,  felt 
a  strong  conviction  that  the  patient  steadfastness 
of  Mr.  Ilurley^s  character  would  stand  effectually 
in  the  way  of  any  other  attachment  on  his  part, 
and  that  his  absence  would  be  the  most  effectual 
means  of  diminishing  her  cousin's  mortification; 
which  she  knew  to  be  the  real,  though  by  no 
means  the  acknowledged,  cause  of  her  present 
waywardness. 

The  indisposition  of  Marianna  had  not  been 
allowed  to  become  a  matter  of  general  notoriety ; 
but  no  one  acquainted  with  the  family  could  fail 
to  observe  the  gloom  that  now  overcast  their  coun- 
tenances.     Although  the   disease  in  Lieutenant 
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Bracton's  flocks  had  now  greatly  abated,  partly  by 
veterinary  treatment,  it  was  by  no  means  com- 
pletely subdued;  and  the  men,  prompted  by  their 
own  perception  of  the  cloud  that  hung  over  the 
inmates  of  the  cottage,  and  by  casual  expressions 
of  the  overseer,  as  well  as  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  entertained  a  very  general  opinion  that 
Lieutenant  Bracton  would  follow  the  example  of 
many  other  unsuccessful  settlers,  and,  giving  up 
the  attempt,  retire  to  the  mode  of  life  they  con- 
ceived the  most  natural  to  him,  that  of  a  half-pay 
officer. 

In  such  a  state  of  thin2;s  on  an  iVustralian  farm 
— where  the  convict  clement  of  character  remains 
always  existent,  however  modified  by  circum- 
stances,—  an  insubordinate,  insulting,  and  even 
aggressive  spirit  invariably  manifests  itself;  and, 
as  long  as  the  cause  exists,  nothing  can  repress 
it :  harsh  measures  are  sure  to  aggravate  the  evil. 
A  reckless  hope,  a  wild  prospect  of  emancipation 
from  present  restraint,  dazzles  the  ill-regulated 
minds,  and  lures  from  the  habitual  track  of  dis- 
ciplined obedience,  the  wayward  dispositions  of 
the  felon  class ;  and  the  inferior  portion  of  the  im- 
ported free  population  sympathizes  and  coalesces 
in  the  movement. 
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In  addition  to  this  general  disturbing  cause,  there 
came  just  now  into  action  on  the  farm  another  of  a 
temporary  and  specific  kind.  Grain  had  for  some 
time  been  very  scarce  in  the  vicinity :  the  dray 
had  been  despatched  to  one  of  the  larger  settle- 
ments a  little  lower  down  the  country  for  a  supply 
of  flour  ;  and  thfe  new  driver,  being  unused  to  the 
bullocks,  and  they  to  him,  the  team  had  knocked 
up  on  the  road.  After  a  week  on  very  short 
allowance,  the  hands  found  ration-day  again  come 
round,  and  no  supply.  These  are  the  occasions 
that  the  disaffected  eagerly  seize  upon :  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  establishment 
is  canvassed  in  full  conclave  in  the  largest  hut, 
where  the  hutkcepers  and  any  other  unoccupied 
hands  have  gathered,  preparatory  to  carrying  up 
their  ration  bags  to  the  farm-store,  when  the 
overseer  gives  the  signal  for  serving  out.  If  one 
speaker  has  to  stop  short  for  want  of  matter, 
another  helps  him  with  some  fresh  bit  of  infor- 
mation ;  and  thus,  when  once  the  notion  is  afloat 
that  a  proprietor  is  becoming  unsuccessful,  it 
gathers  accumulating  force,  till  at  length  it  becomes 
a  powerful  means  of  bringing  about  the  imagined 
result.  The  settler,  whether  prosperous  or  not, 
will  best  regard  his  ow^n  interests  by  preventing, 
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as  much  as  possible,  all  general  assemblages  of  the 
hands,  except  on  occasions  of  festivity  :  when  all 
is  going  on  well,  the  pervading  temper  of  the  men 
is  much  improved  by  their  being  brought  together 
occasionally  for  seasons  of  hilarity ;  but  under 
other  circumstances,  these  general  councils  should 
be  carefully,  though  not  ostentatiously,  prevented. 

The  Saturday  afternoon  of  the  week  came  ;  and 
the  hutkeeepers  from  the  various  stations  brought 
in  the  bags  for  the  weekly  ration  for  themselves 
and  their  shepherds :  but  the  dray  had  not 
arrived,  though  it  was  expected  hourly  ;  the  farm 
hands  joined  the  men  from  the  stations  in  the 
main  hut,  and  the  council  commenced. 

"  No  flour  this  week,  I  suppose,"  growled  one 
of  the  hutkeepers  :  who  are  at  once  the  least  hard 
worked  men  on  a  farm,  and  the  most  discontented. 

"  The  cove  will  not  keep  his  Government  hands 
long,"  remarked  the  considerate  man,  who  was  still 
a  hired  yearly  servant  on  the  farm,  "  if  he  can't 
find  'em  rations.  I  don't  mean  to  work  myself 
unless  some  flour  comes  :  I  never  would  when  I 
was  a  prisoner,  and  I'm  sure  I  ar'n't  going  to 
begin  now." 

"Ay,"  rejoined  another  of  the  hutkeepers,  "and 
after  Mr.  Hurley  's  gone,  the  cove  '11  find  he  can't 
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have  it  all  so  much  his  own  way  as  he's  been  used 
to. 

"  But  I  '11  tell  you,  lad,"  responded  the  con- 
siderate man,  **  Mr.  Hurley  is  n't  such  a  bad 
fellow,  after  all 's  said  and  done  ;  he  will  stick  up 
for  a  prisoner,  or  any  other  poor  man,  and  sec 
that  he  has  fair  play." 

*'  Do  you  think  it  was  fair  play,"  retorted  the 
hutkceper,  who  was  the  same  with  which  John 
Thomas  had  been  stationed,  "  to  take  the  Welsh- 
man's ticket  away  from  him  for  going  to  look  after 
his  master's  property  ?" 

"  He  'd  no  business  out  of  bounds,  lad,"  said 
the  considerate  man  ;  "  if  people  will  be  fools, 
they  must  expect  to  get  turned  into  the  fools' 
mess :  for  m}^  part,  1  expected  he  'd  be  in  for  as 
bad,  or  worse,  some  day,  ever  since  I  've  knowed 
him." 

"  You  may  come  up  for  your  rations, — you 
hutkeepers  come  first,"  called  Beck,  directing  his 
voice  into  the  hut  as  he  passed. 

"  What  's  the  Black  going  to  serve  out  this 
afternoon?"  inquired  one  of  the  mcomers  of  the 
other  hands,  as  soon  as  Beck  was  gone.  "  What 's 
become  of  Miss  Katharine?" 

"  She  's  at  home,"  replied  one  ;   **  but  I  heard 
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Biddy  say  Miss  Bracton  is  ill.  Rachael  Moses 
has  been  here  to  keep  her  company  this  three  or 
four  days,  but  went  home  yesterday.  I  wish  I'd 
had  the  chance  of  driving  her  over  to  the  town- 
ship." 

«  Why  ?  "  asked  the  hutkeeper. 

"  Because  there  was  hangings  to  it,  lad.  She 
gave  old  Tom  such  a  bang-up  new  Spanish  bladed 
pocket-knife ;  one  of  thera  the  old  Jew  sells  for 
three  bob.  It 's  queer  what  a  liking  them  two  *s 
taken  to  one  another." 

"Who?" 

"  Why,  the  young  missis  and  the  Jew's 
daughter;  she  hardly  ever  stirred  out  of  the 
cottage  all  the  while  she  stopped.  Miss  Katharine 's 
got  a  double  watch  now  she 's  gone." 

"  I  wish  to  the  lord  Harry  the  Black  had  n't  got 
to  weigh  out  my  rations.  I  never  got  good  weight 
from  him  yet,"  said  one  of  the  convict  hands. 

"  He  gives  as  good  weight,"  said  one  of  Beck's 
proteges,  "  as  any  overseer  I  was  ever  under  in 
the  country." 

''Ay,"  replied  the  first  speaker;  "he  docks 
us  prisoners  to  give  it  to  you  free  men,  because 
you  go  and  spin  him  yarns  about  all  that's  going 
on  on  the  farm."     To  this — as  the  prisoner  who 
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spoke,  it  was  a  rather  weighty  man  of  somewhat 
forcible  character — the  free  man  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  being  a  Uttlc  man,  did  not  think  it  re- 
quisite to  make  any  reply,  especially  as  he  was 
aware  that,  in  consequence  of  a  former  disagree- 
ment, the  speaker  already  ''  Jiaditinfor  him!'  when- 
ever a  drinking  bout  should  afford  opportunity 
for  the  said  "  zV"  becoming  a  transferable  possession. 

Not  long  after  this  conversation,  Lieutenant 
Bracton  received  at  the  cottage  a  message  from 
the  overseer,  requesting  he  w^ould  come  over  to 
the  store,  where  the  rations  were  being  served 
out,  and  say  what  w^as  to  be  done ;  for  the  men 
said  beef  was  of  no  use  without  bread.  Mr.  Brac- 
ton put  on  his  hat  and  proceeded  thither  accord- 
ingly. 

"  Your  flour  is  on  the  road,  men,"  he  said,  as 
he  drew  near  to  the  expectant  group ;  who  mostly 
cast  their  eyes  down  as  he  approached,  though 
some  few,  putting  on  an  insolent  air,  stood  with- 
out moving,  full  in  his  wa}^,  and  stared  him  in  the 
face.  **  You  know  it  has  never  been  short,  except 
a  couple  of  times,  since  we  have  been  here,  and 
then  you  got  the  back  ration  paid  up  in  full  when 
the  dray  got  home.  Besides,  I  shall  consider 
you-re   disgracing   yourselves  very  much  if  ^^ou 
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take  me  short  now ;  for  I  have  always  ordered 
your  ration-bags  to  be  refilled,  without  waiting  for 
ration  day,  whenever  you  ran  short.  It  wouldn't 
be  manl}^,  men :  it  wouldn't  be  English." 

This  was  by  far  the  most  energetic  and  well- 
conceived  remonstrance  that  Lieutenant  Bracton 
had  ever  yet  addressed  to  his  men  ;  and,  though 
not  exactly  perfect  in  its  tone,  was  beginning  to 
produce  considerable  effect,  and  create  a  favour- 
able majority.  Beck  stood  surprised :  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  known  Mr.  Bracton  throw 
himself  into  direct  and  authoritative  connection 
with  the  men  themselves. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  say  ?"  asked  various  indi- 
viduals of  the  others ;  "  shall  we  knock  along  till 
the  dray  comes  ?" 

"  If  you  like,"  replied  one  ;  '^  I  think  we've  got 
enough  by  us  in  our  hut  to  do  for  a  week." 

'*  Why,  man,"  said  the  first  speaker;  "we've 
got  very  near  half  a  hundred  weight  to  the  good. 
But  they're  precious  bad  off  always  at  that  station 
by  the  road :  there's  often  half-a-dozen  travellers 
stopping  of  a  night;  I  don't  know  how  they 
manage  as  well  as  they  do.  I  believe  they've 
been  out  of  bread  ever  since  Thursday." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  other,  "  I'll  lend  'em  five 
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pounds  of  flour  this  week  till  the  dray  comes,  if 
you'll  do  the  same." 

"  Very  good." 

"  Tell  the  cove,  then,  we'll  manage  without  any 
flour  till  the  dray  gets  back." 

'^  How  long  will  the  dray  be,  sir,  before  it  gets 
here?''  asked  the  spokesman  of  the  master;  en- 
deavouring to  make  the  arrangement  look  as  much 
like  a  favour  as  possible. 

"  I  expect  it  every  hoar,"  replied  Mr.  Bracton ; 
"  when  I  found  it  had  not  arrived  at  dinner-time, 
I  sent  a  man  off  on  horseback  to  hurry  it  forward." 

At  this  instant  Mr.  Hurley  came  round  the  end 
of  the  hill  on  horseback;  but,  seeing  Mr.  Bracton 
at  the  store,  and,  not  being  quite  at  ease  under 
existing  circumstances  at  the  cottage,  he  rode  on 
towards  him.  This  incident  was  the  most  unfor- 
tunate one  that  could  have  happened :  the  magis- 
trate's arrival  at  the  precise  juncture  might  have 
excited  no  particular  remark,  but  his  departure 
from  his  usual  custom  of  dismounting  at  the  door 
of  the  cottage,  and  the  circumstance  of  his  riding 
forward  to  the  store,  produced  an  impression  that 
his  visit  had  been  requested  by  Mr.  Bracton,  in 
contemplation  of  the  precise  crisis.  As  Mr.  Hur- 
ley advanced,  Lieutenant  Bracton  stepped  forward 
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some  paces  to  meet  him ;  the  group  of  malcontents 
immediately  huddled  close  together  by  the  win- 
dow, within  which  Beck  stood  to  perform  his 
duties,  and  the  conversation  proceeded  as  follows. 
"  He  think  he's  nicked  us  now,"  said  one  of 
the  convicts;  "  but  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  has,  so  far 
as  I'm  concerned.  I'll  have  my  ration,  and  I 
know  my  two  shepherds  '11  say  the  same." 

*'  Will  you  go  out  without  your  flour,  Ned?" 
asked  another. 

"  No,"  replied  Ned — a  young  scion  of  Eng- 
land's rural  democracy,  whose  habitual  title  was 
"  Chuckle-head,"  but  whom  on  this  occasion,  as 
he  had  to  be  got  to  take  a  side,  it  was  necessary 
to  address  with  some  show  of  politeness;  "  I  don't 
care  nothing  about  the  flour  while  I've  got  plenty 
of  beef :  but  if  nobody  else  gives  in,  I  shan't." 

"  Ned  was  always  a  trump,"  observed  Beck,  so 
as  just  to  be  heard  by  the  group.  He  thus  hinted 
his  own  opinion  how  they  could  act  if  they  chose  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  drew  their  attention  to  his 
own  countenance,  on  which  he  took  care  to  exhi- 
bit anything  rather  than  symptoms  of  an  inclina- 
tion to  check  the  spirit  of  revolt. 

Lieutenant  Bracton,  with  the  impression  on  his 
mind  that   the  matter  was    settled   satisfactorily. 
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began  to  move  on  toward  the  cottage  with  Mr. 
Hurley,  who  turned  his  horse's  head  in  that 
direction. 

"  Are  you  going  to  do  without  the  flour,  you 
chaps?"  asked  Beck,  hastily,  as  he  leaned  forward 
in  the  window. 

**  No !  "  was  the  unanimous  reply. 

"  Well,  make  haste  and  run  after  him,  and  tell 
him  so."  No  one,  however,  seemed  inclined  to 
accept  the  task.  "  Come,"  said  Beck,  "  make 
haste,  or  it  '11  be  too  late.  Here  you  Ned,  have  n't 
you  pluck  enough  for  that?" 

In  another  half  minute  Ned  was  close  on  Mr. 
Bracton's  heels  with  his  message.  *'  We  must  have 
the  flour,  master." 

"What?^'  exclaimed  Mr.  Bracton,  turning 
sharply  round. 

"All  of  us  is  agreed  as  we  must  have  the  flour," 
said  Ned,  very  peremptorily,  sticking  to  his  text, 
but  instinctively  putting  up  his  hand  to  the  rim  of 
his  straw-hat. 

"What's  this?"  inquired  Mr.  Hurley,  looking 
at  Mr.  Bracton  in  some  surprise. 

"  The  dray,"  said  Mr.  Bracton,  "  is  beyond  its 
time,  and  we  positively  have  not  a  single  ten 
pounds  of  flour  left  in    the  stores  or  the  house. 
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So  they  've  all  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  go  into 
open  mutiny." 

"  Yon  are  a  set  of  scoundrels,"  said  Mr.  Hur- 
ley ;  and  he  turned  his  horse's  head  and  rode  slowly 
back  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  group,  and  faced 
them.  '^  Mr.  Bracton,  to  my  knowledge,  is  the 
best  master  in  this  district,  and  this  is  the  way 
you  impose  upon  him.  Which  of  you  are  pri- 
soners? Here,  range  off  there  to  the  left,  you 
who  are: — now;  every  one  of  you  get  what  ration 
it  is  convenient  for  the  overseer  to  serve  you  out  ; 
and,  within  five  minutes  afterwards,  be  off  this 
hill,  on  the  way  to  your  stations.  The  man  who 
fails  to  obey  my  order,  unless  by  permission  of 
master  or  overseer,  I  '11  flog  on  Monday,  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  and  two." 

The  convicts  advanced  in  silence  together  and 
proceeded  to  hand  in  their  ration-bags  to  Beck. 
Once  more  the  police  magistrate  turned  his  horse's 
head  tov/ard  the  cottage;  knowing  that  his  power 
over  the  various  individuals  in  the  group  of  free- 
men depended  entirely  upon  the  terms  of  their 
several  agreements  with  the  proprietor. 

"  I  suppose  you  would  n't  like  to  flog  any  of  us, 
would  3'ou?"  shouted  one  of  these,  in  a  steady, 
but  jeering  tone,  as  he  rode  away. 
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"  Be  content,  my  good  fellow/'  replied  the 
police  magistrate,  speaking  over  his  shoulder, 
without  altering  the  pace  of  his  horse,  "  not  to 
try  what  else  I  can  do.  By-the-bye,"  he  added, 
sharply  throwing  his  horse  round,  "  are  you  not 
the  man  that  ran  away  from  Captain  Scobell's 
sometime  ago? — I  ask  you,  sir?" 

"Yes;"  most  unwillingly  growled  the  indivi- 
dual who  had  spoken,  after  a  little  delay. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Hurley,  "  I  don't  wish  to 
interfere  in  any  affairs  between  masters  and  their 
hired  servants.  But  I'll  just  tell  you  this  :  Cap- 
tain Scobell  made  great  inquiries  after  you  at  the 
time.     I  think  you  were  in  debt,  were  you  not?" 

"  Something,  I  believe." 

"  Ay,  some  fifteen  pounds  or  so,  that  \o\\  had 
overdrawn  your  wages.  No  tidings  could  be  got 
of  you  at  the  time.  If  any  had  been  got,  Captain 
Scobell  would  have  sent  you  to  gaol  for  breach  of 
your  agreement.  I  have  always  had  m}^  eye  upon 
you  since  you  came  on  this  farm.  I  thought  you 
were  the  man.  If  he  finds  3^ou  now,  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  he  won't  prosecute  you,  still." 
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CHAPTER   VIL 

Parting  Interview  of  Mr.  Hurley  and  Marianna. — "Re- 
leased— not  rejected."  —  Mr.  Hurley's  Leave-taking.  — 
Grimsby,  the  Constable,  found  out. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Hurley's  present  visit  was  to 
obtain  an  interview  with  Marianna  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  head  police  quarters  of  the  more 
populous  district  to  which  he  had  been  appointed. 
He  had  not  seen  her  since  the  day  of  the  Welsh- 
man's trial;  but  he  had  heard,  with  pain,  that 
the  effect  upon  her  health  and  spirits  had  been 
serious :  yet  he  felt  that  he  could  not  honourably 
and  prudently  have  taken  any  other  course  than 
he  had ;  while  Katharine's  unabated  cordiality, 
and  Rachael's  concurrence  in  the  propriety  of  his 
conduct,  affirmed  his  own  convictions.  He, 
therefore,  wished  to  make  his  motives  clear  to 
Miss  Bracton,  and  then  leave  her  own  judgment 
and  better  feelings  to  do  the  rest. 

He  found  Marianna  much  better  than  she  had  been 
for  some  days ;  but,  paUid  and  feeble :  she  mani- 
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fested  no  disposition  to  avoid  a  personal  interview  : 
for  Rachael  had  not  told  even  Katharine  the 
whole  of  what  occurred  that  morning;  and  all, 
except  Rachael  and  Marianna  herself,  attributed 
her  illness  to  over-exertion  and  disappointment, 
and  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  culprit.  Mari- 
anna, consequently,  met  Mr.  Hurley  with  the  full 
consciousness  that  he  was  aware  of  only  such 
portion  of  her  feelings  as  had  been  manifested  on 
that  particular  point. 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  see  you,  Mr.  Hurley," 
said  Miss  Bracton,  desirous  to  place  him  at  ease ; 
"  I  was  afraid  my  little  fit  of  fretting  over  this 
unlucky  protege  of  mine  and  Miss  Moses's,  would 
have  prevented  me  from  seeing  you  to  bid  you 
good-bye,  and  express  my  most  devout  wishes  for 
your  future  advancement  and  happiness." 

*'  I  can  never  desire  advancement,  Marianna, 
but  for  your  sake,  or  happiness  in  which  your 
happiness  is  not  the  greatest  part." 

"  Let  us  forget  the  'Marianna'  and  the  '  John,' 
please,  Mr.  Hurley,  henceforth,"  said  the  young 
lady,  pronouncing  the  word  John  as  if  she  quite 
wondered  at  herself  Jfor  having  ever  used  it. 

''  I  cannot  think  that  there  is  just  cause  for 
such  rigour.  Miss  Bracton  ;  but  I  admit  that  your 
will  alone   can    give   me  the  right  you  intimate 
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your  wish  to  withdraw  ;  and  I  have  too  high  an 
opinion  of  your  understanding  to  persecute  you 
with  any  claim  you  reject:  but  I  do  wish  to  be 
not  misunderstood." 

"  Oh,  I  think  there  can  be  no  misconception  in 
the  case,  sir.  I  see — and  I  will  candidly  avow  to 
you  that  I  desire,  and  will  strive  to  see — my  way  by 
the  *  light  of  heaven/  and  not  by  the  fatuous  fires 
of  earth.  And  yet,  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  I 
may  have  wronged  you,  Mr.  Hurley  ;  if  so,  I  am 
very  sorry — very  sorry  indeed.  Certainly,  when 
first  we  became  acquainted,  I  did  love  power  and 
ambition  very  much  more  than  I  do  now :  but 
mine  has  been  no  wilful  estrangement  from  you. 
It  rather  seems  as  if  in  these  solitudes,  and  in- 
fluenced not  a  little  by  association  with  dear 
Rachael,  new  views  of  things  had  presented 
themselves  to  my  mind.  On  the  other  hand  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  remark),  your  entire  success  in 
the  course  you  have  marked  out  for  yourself, 
appears  to  depend  on  harmonizing  with  the  in- 
ferior principles  on  which  men  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world.  You  and  I  could  never  walk 
together  permanently,  for  we  are  not  agreed. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  acknowledge  my  great,  my 
unfeigned    sorrow    at   having   betrayed    you   into 
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entertaining  prospects  and  plans  which  it  possibly 
may  inconvenience  you  to  alter." 

"  You  puzzle  me,  to  a  certain  extent,  Mari- 
anna,"  said  Mr.  Hurley,  speaking  rapidly.  "  Will 
you  allow  me  to  ask  you  to  state  in  other  terms, 
so  that  I  may  make  sure  of  your  meaning,  what 
is  your  proposition  ?  " 

*^That  I  must  ever  act  on  completely  different 
principles  from  you,  Mr.  Hurley." 

"  I  should  hope  so.  Miss  Bracton.  If  I  could 
find  in  you  only  what  I  already  find  in  myself, 
what  should  I  have  to  worship  (using  the  re- 
markable and  sound  phrase  of  our  Church), — to 
assimilate  myself  to  by  worship  ?  For  worship  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  instrument  of 
assimilation.  Did  it  never  occur  to  you,  Marianna, 
that  by  mutual  approaches  here,  we  are  to  con- 
struct some  great  common  trait  of  character  that 
will  unite  us  as  one  spirit  hereafter?" 

"  Ah,"  replied  Marianna,  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal her  inclination  to  forget  everything,  and 
frankly  "make  friends  "  with  Mr.  Hurley  again, 
"  that  is  very  pretty,  sir, — very  pretty,  indeed ; 
only  not  quite  to  the  point.  You  suppose  that 
you  would  assimilate  to  me ;  whereas  I  suppose 
that  you  would  not,  and  could  not,  and,  cir- 
cumstanced as  you  are,  ought  not  to  do  so." 
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"  And  why  '  ought  not/  Miss  Bracton  ?  " 

"  Because  a  regard  to  your  honour  would  forbid 
it :  even  I  can  see  that.  You  could  not  hold 
your  office,  and  act  on  my  principles." 

'*0f  course  not,  Marianna.  Neither  would  it 
be  commendable  for  a  lady  to  invoke  the  spirit  of 
a  police  court  into  her  family.  (Forgive  me,  Miss 
Bracton :  I  forgot  your  desire  for  the  instant.) 
What  I  wish  to  say  (and  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  to  it)  is, — that  it  is  an  error  to  confound  the 
requisitions  of  exactly  opposite  circumstances : 
they  must  be  dealt  with  each  in  its  own  way, 
and  rules  are  not  to  yield  in  favour  of  exceptions.'' 

"  Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Hurley; — 
Did  the  Welshman  merit  his  punishment,  or  did 
he  merit  reward,  on  the  whole?" 

"  From  me,  punishment,  Miss  Bracton ;  from  Mr. 
Bracton  and  yourself,  reward  :  that  reward  I  believe 
you  carefully  secured  him ;  but  it  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  my  sentence  from  the  bench." 

"  You  imply,  then,  Mr.  Hurley,  that  we  ought 
not  to  have  rewarded  him." 

"  By  no  means,  Marianna.  I  merely  point  out 
the  facts, — that  you  did  your  duty,  and  I,  in  like 
manner,  did  mine  :  that  though  the  spirit  of  what 
you  did  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  what  I  was 
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bound  to  do,  and  I  had  the  power  to  have 
prevented  the  mitigation  of  the  punishment,  I  did 
not  use  it;  nay,  I  even  allowed  the  prisoner  full 
opportunity  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  good 
conduct,  as  he  had  received  the  punishment  of  his 
offence.  And  I  think  this  was  securing  the 
harmony  of  our  duties  to  the  utmost.  Let  me  ask, 
— do  you  guide  yourself  by  feeling  or  by  duty  ?" 

"  By  my  sense  of  duty,  Mr.  Hurley,  de- 
cidedly." 

"Then  if  I  do  the  same,  and  we  mutually 
respect  each  other's  position,  what  can  be  a  more 
complete  harmony  of  feeling  than  that?  Have 
your  new  views,  my  dear  Marianna,  carried  you  to 
any  higher  principle  of  conduct  ?" 

The  final  inquiry  elicited  a  ^'  No,"  in  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  conviction  or 
astonishment  at  being  convinced  preponderated. 

"  Yet  I  greatly  fear,  after  all.  Miss  Bracton, 
that  I  have  not  made  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
defence  of  myself,"  added  Mr.  Hurley,  after  a 
short  pause,  in  a  tone  of  inquiry. 

"  I  do  feel  convinced,  Mr.  Hurley ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  say  that  I  feel  satisfied.  I  hardly  hke  to 
make  the  acknowledgment,  because  of  the  annoy- 
ance it  must  give  you,  and  yet  in  it  hes  my  only 
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defence.  You  have  terrified  me.  I  had  no  notion 
that  you  could  execute  your  own  will  with  such  a 
stern  contempt — I  see  you  object  to  the  term 
contempt;  I  will  merely  say  disregard — of  the 
humble,  the  almost  too  humble,  petition  I  was 
about  to  make  to  you.  Forgive  me,  Mr.  Hurley, 
I  cannot  talk  upon  the  subject  any  further  :  I 
feel  excessively  ill.  I  have  spoken  candidly,  and 
told  you  all.     Let  it  suffice." 

"Shall  I  call  for  Katharine?'' 

"Thank  you,  no:  there  is  no  one  within 
except  Mama.  I  will  manage  to  get  to  her 
room  by  myself.  Some  of  them  shall  seek  papa, 
and  send  him  in  to  you." 

"No,  Marianna,  I  cannot  neglect  you,  even 
though  you  forsake  me.  Take  my  arm:  yes,  I 
entreat  you.  Let  me  lead  you  as  far  as  I  can : 
and  for  that  half  minute,  at  least,  don't  wrong  me 
by  being  '  terrified  '  at  me." 

Very  shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Hurley  set  forward 
on  his  way  home.  The  year  was  advancing  into 
its  short,  chill  days  ;  and  the  gloomy  twilight  of  a 
night  of  clouds  promised  barely  light  enough  for 
reaching  the  township  by  brisk  riding.  But  he 
could  not  put  his  horse  to  any  pace.  The  pride 
and  lustre  of  life  seemed  gone  for  ever.     Now  the 
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wind  was  still ;  and  now  again  it  rose  in  gusts, 
and  drove  along,  and  tossed,  and  scattered,  the 
fallen  leaves ;  and  then  again  ceased,  and  seemed 
sullenly  to  leave  them  where  it  had  recklessly 
scattered  them.  Its  sound  was  full  of  the  melan- 
choly voice  of  autumn  —  Departed  !  Departed  ! 
*'  Yes,"  he  said ;  *'  it  is  indeed  the  old  tale  of 
the  moralist.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars  alike,  all  rise 
but  to  set.  Flowers  blossom  but  to  glory  in  the 
maturity  of  an  hour,  and  then  fall  into  fragments. 
The  ocean  must  atone  for  its  fullest  flood  by  its 
lowest  ebb.  And  our  lives  are  but  the  last  bar 
of  the  same  song.'' 

It  was  quite  dark  by  the  time  Mr.  Hurley  reached 
the  township.  After  having  given  the  requisite 
directions  for  his  journey  on  the  morrow,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  bid  Rachael  farewell.  The  light  shone 
across  only  through  the  windows,  indicative  that 
the  double  doors  of  the  store  were  closed,  and  that 
Rachael  was  alone.  And  yet  the  duty  of  calhng 
on  her  seemed  anything  rather  than  a  pleasure. 

As  Mr.  Hurley  entered,  Rachael  at  once  saw 
that  his  visit  to  Marianna  had  been  unpropitious  : 
his  usual  alert  but  serious  glance  was  displaced  by 
a  look  of  suffering  and  self-constraint ;  and  his 
face,  naturally  of  a  bronze  more  than  ordinarily 
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deep,  was  haggard  and  wan.  The  answers  to  her 
inquiries  respecting  her  friend's  amendment  were 
comparatively  satisfactory  ;  but  beyond  that  topic 
she  could  not  go,  though  her  heart  beat  painfully 
to  do  so.  Mr.  Hurley,  at  length,  when  he  rose  to 
leave,  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  opening  the 
subject. 

"  If  I  should  leave  this  colony,  Rachael,  I  shall 
not  do  so  without  coming  to  see  you  once  more. 
Your  friend,  I  suppose,  I  have  taken  ray  leave  of 
now;  for  I  could  not  see  her  again  with  other 
prospects  than  those  I  was  once  so  happy  in." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Hurley  !  has  she  indeed  been  so  un- 
kind ?  What  did  she  say  ?  Oh,  what  a  wilful 
girl  she  is  !" 

*'  Her  last  words,  as  I  left  her  at  the  door  of 
Mrs.  Bracton's  apartment — for,  poor  girl,  she  suf- 
fered me  to  prolong  the  conversation  till  she 
nearly  fainted — when  I  put  it  to  her  whether  I 
was  really  rejected,  were,  '  Not  rejected :  cer- 
tainly not.  Released!'  We  will  not  mention  it 
further,  Rachael,  if  you  please.  As  I  may  not  see 
your  father,  give  my  respects,  on  leaving,  to  him. 
Perhaps,  in  some  dull  hour,  I  may  seek  to  cheer 
myself  by  writing  to  you.  Good-bye.  And  fare- 
thee-well,  my  kind,  little  sister." 
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"  No,  no  !"  said  Rachael,  scarcely  able  to  arti- 
culate, ^*  you  shall  not  go  away  from  me  so,  Mr. 
Hurley.  Indeed,  you  will  not,"  she  continued,  as 
she  laid  her  hand  against  his  arm,  and  directed 
him  across  to  her  father's  seat.  "  That  great, 
lonely  building  over  the  way  is  no  place  for  you 
to-night." 

"  I  must  go  and  pack  for  my  journey." 

"  No,  no,  no !  you  must  sit  with  me.  And  don't 
be  downcast.  If  the  sun  sets,  it  is  but  till  the 
morrow,  and  the  roses  of  to-day  are  not  the  last 
the  tree  will  bear.  I  have  not  had  tea  yet ;  and  it 
will  be  such  a  gratification  to  me  to  think  of  this 
evening  hereafter,  if  you  will  stay  and  take  your 
tea  with  me." 

"Kind  and  dear  Rachael !" 

"  You  consent,  then  ?  " 

'*  I  never  consented  to  anything  more  cheerfully, 
Rachael.  I  see  you  bite  that  cherry  lip  :  you  may 
well  smile.  I  know  I  must  have  a  look  of  any- 
thing rather  than  the  cheerful,  if  the  outward  is 
any  counterpart  of  that  within." 

"  Come,  come ;  no  compliments  now.  This  is 
to  me  a  heart-breaking  hour,  Mr.  Hurley.  My 
dear  Marianna  will  never  approve  of  any  other 
character  as  she  has  done  of  yours  ;  but  it  never 
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can  be  that  she  will  persist.  What  reasons  did 
she  give  you  ?" 

"  Finally,  merely  that  she  was  afraid  of  me : 
that  she  had  deceived  herself  as  to  my  true 
character,  and  supposed  me — somebody.  I  can't 
quite  make  it  out.  She  admitted  that  I  could 
not  properly  yield ;  and  yet  objected  that  my 
being  firm  terrified  her.  I  feel  vexed  to  a  degree 
that  I  cannot  express  :  and  yet  I,  somehow,  can- 
not be  angry  with  her.  But  let  us  say  no  more 
about  it." 

"  Will  you  excuse  me  from  sitting  whilst  I  get 
the  tea-things  ready  ?  Shall  you  be  off  so  early 
that  we  shall  not  see  you  again  ?" 

'*  Yes ;  before  sunrise.  I  mean  to  ride  about 
seventy  miles  to-morrow." 

"  If  you  make  such  stages  as  that,  you  will 
overtake  that  poor  fellow  who  has  been  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  all  this  mischief." 

"Ha!  He  and  Mr.  Jennings  too:ether  have 
given  my  fortunes  a  strange  turn,  Rachael." 

"  Well,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Hurley,  I  think  with 
Marianna  that  their  overseer  has  been  the  con- 
triver of  all  the  mischief:  not  intentionally,  so  far 
as  you  and  Miss  Bracton  are  involved  in  it,  but  of 
the  Welshman's  share.     The  man  himself  told  us 
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that  he  knew  the  overseer  to  have  driven  his 
bullock  over  to  where  he  had  to  fetch  it  from ;  and 
that  you  know,  notorious  as  is  Thomases  propensity 
to  look  after  his  team,  looks  very  like  trying  to 
entrap  him.  Then  again,  we  were  told,  that  when 
the  Welshman  was  in  trouble  before,  Mr.  Beck 
was  the  undoubted  immediate  agent  in  bringing  it 
about :  that  he  was  known  to  have  paid  Grimsby 
to  put  him  in  jail." 

"You  surprise  me,"  said  Mr.  Hurley.  '*  If 
Grimsby  was  paid  to  put  the  Welshman  in  jail, 
he  must  have  been  paid  to  pick  the  quarrel  with 
him  on  the  strength  of  which  he  did  so.  Really 
there  is  something  very  singular  about  this. 
Grimsby  came  to  me  and  wanted  to  sink  that 
part  of  the  charge,  as  if  he  knew  there  was 
something  in  it  that  would  not  bear  sifting.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  overseer  of  Mr.  Bracton's  is  a 
fine,  clear-headed  fellow,  though  a  black  :  he  would 
never  be  so  annoyed  by  the  Welshman's  pertinacity 
as  to  take  such  a  revenge  as!  this.  Either  this  is 
all  a  groundless  story,  or  there  is  some  link  wanting 
to  make  it  hold  together  and  make  it  worse." 

"  Oh,  I  think  that  is  very  likely,"  said  RachaeL 
"  Beck  is  a  bad  man :  he  came  here  one  day,  and 
wanted  my  father  to  pledge  himself  to  enter  into 
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some  undertaking  about  Mr.  Bracton's  farm,  in 
case  Mr.  Bracton  should  give  it  up." 

"Well,  all  this  is  really  very  strange.  Mr. 
Bracton  told  me  some  time  since,  in  confidence, 
that  he  had  been  informed  by  the  hutkeeper  that 
the  Welshman  was  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  the 
stock-keeper  at  Coolarama  Creek  as  the  cause  of 
his  sheep  becoming  infected.  That  stock-keeper 
is  not  what  he  ought  to  be ;  and  I  certainly  have 
met  him  and  Mr.  Bracton's  overseer  riding  to- 
gether much  oftener  than  any  other  two  men  in 
the  district.     I  must  see  Grimsby  about  this." 

Mr.  Hurley  saw  that  there  was  a  group  of  cir- 
cumstances which,  if  they  were  connected,  as  they 
seemed  to  be,  strongly  indicated  some  nefarious 
secret.  Beck  was  contemplating  stocking  a  farm 
with  inadequate  means,  and  was  hand-and-glove 
with  an  habitual  cattle-stealer ;  and  he  seemed  to 
be  the  promoter  of  two  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the 
very  man  who  would  be  most  dangerous  to  him. 

Immediately  Mr.  Hurley  left  the  store,  he  pro- 
ceeded across  to  his  own  apartment,  and  directed 
his  servant  to  send  Grimsby  to  him.  The  general 
appearance  and  habits  of  the  constable,  though 
still  ill-favoured,  were  much  less  disgusting  than 
heretofore.      Compulsory  abstinence  from  intoxi- 
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cants  for  some  months  had  enabled  him  to  pro- 
cure respectable  clothing  :  he  had  the  look  of 
more  intelligence,  and  the  traits  of  depravity  were, 
at  least,  softened  down ;  his  person  also  was  clean, 
and,  altogether,  he  was  an  improved  man. 

When  Grimsby  knocked  at  the  door,  he  laid  his 
ear  close  to  it  to  learn,  if  he  could,  beforehand, 
the  meaning  of  this  unexpected  summons.  As  was 
customary,  the  room  was  only  sufficiently  fur- 
nished; and,  being  without  a  carpet,  the  sounds 
within  could  be  readily  heard  by  a  listener  without. 
He  could  hear  that,  immediately  on  his  knocking, 
Mr.  Hurley,  who  was  writing,  suddenly  rose,  and, 
stepping  across  the  room,  unlocked  a  box,  and, 
putting  his  hand  into  a  bag  of  money,  took  out 
some  and  counted  it.  It  seemed  like  eight  that 
he  counted.  "  That 's  half-crowns,"  said  the  con- 
stable :  "just  a  pound!  That's  for  me,  or  he 
wouldn't  get  up  and  count  it  in  such  a  hurry,  and 
make  me  wait  till  he  had  it  ready.  By  Dad,  he's 
not  a  bad  fellow,  take  him  all  in  all.  I  thought 
he  wouldn't  go  away  without  giving  me  some- 
thing." 

Grimsby  waited  till  the  magistrate  had  relocked 
his  trunk,  and  walked  across  and  taken  his  seat, 
and  the  harsh  rapid   scratch  of  the  pen  on  the 
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paper  was  again  going  on.  The  magistrate  quietly 
went  on  with  his  business  till  the  constable 
knocked  again,  and  had  been  bidden  to  come  in. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,  Grimsby,  is  it  ?" 

'*  Yes,  sir." 

"  Just  wait  till  I  have  finished  this  letter. 
There,  sit  down.'' 

"  Thank'ee,  sir ;  I  can  stand,  for  that  matter," 
said  the  constable,  seating  himself  as  he  did  so  on 
the  chair  nearest  the  door.  '*  Very  sorry,  sir, 
you  're  going  to  leave  us." 

"Hem!"  said  Mr.  Hurley,  with  the  peculiar 
tone  of  one  who  unmasks  a  piece  of  hypocrisy. 
"  The  best  of  friends  must  part." 

Grimsby  had  a  strong  suspicion  what  Mr. 
Hurley  meant;  so  he  said  no  more.  Mr.  Hurley 
finished  his  letter  and  placed  it  in  the  envelope. 
As  he  was  doing  so,  he  said : — 

"  Your  conduct  and  appearance,  Grimsby,  have 
certainly  improved  very  greatly.  You  have  be- 
come respectably  clothed;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
you  no  longer  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  low 
and  shameful  means  of  getting  money.  You  find 
your  salary  and  perquisites  sufficient  to  keep  you 
comfortably." 

I  had  better  say  I  do,  thought  the  constable. 
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If  he  means  the  money  for  me  he 's  sure  to  give 
it  me. 

"  Oh  !  yes,  sir,"  said  he ;  "I  feel  quite  getting 
up  in  the  world." 

"  Well,  here  are  a  few  shillings  for  you.  And 
if  you  continue  to  maintain  a  course  of  good  con- 
duct for  twelve  months,  and  are  not  dismissed 
from  your  present  situation  for  any  serious  crimi- 
nality, but  should  then  lose  it  for  some  of  the  less 
serious  irregularities  you  constables  fall  into,  you 
may  come  to  me  and  I  will  give  you  another 
chance* 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  said  the  constable. 
"  I  '11  do  all  I  can.  I  'm  sure,  sir,  I  'm  all  the 
better  for  your  advice  already." 

^*  Just  hold  the  candle  for  me  to  seal  this 
letter." 

Grimsby  taking  the  candlestick  in  his  rough, 
colourless  hand,  watched  attentively  the  process ; 
when  Mr.  Hurley  suddenly  looked  full  in  his  face. 
"  By-the-bye,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question, 
Grimsby,  and  I  expect  a  straight  forward  answer. 
How  much  did  you  get  from  Mr.  Bracton's  over- 
seer for  taking  the  Welshman  into  custody  for 
being  drunk  ?  Now,  no  shuffling :  you  recollect 
it  very  well.      You  came  to  me,  you  know,  in 
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a  great  fluster  very  early  the  next  morning  to  try 
to  get  out  of  it.     What  did  he  give  you?" 

"  By  Dad  !  sir,"  said  Grimsby,  utterly  thrown  off 
his  guard  by  the  unhesitating  supposition  of  the 
fact.     "  He  did  me  out  of  it." 

"I  asked  you  how  much?"  said  the  magistrate, 
closely  following  up  his  advantage  as  he  still, 
with  the  candle  held  betwixt  them  strongly  illu- 
minating both  faces,  kept  a  hawk-like  look  fixed 
upon  his  victim. 

"  Four  dollars,  sir :  though  I  never  had  but  the 
one  he  gave  me  m  earnest.  I  wouldn't  have  took 
it,  sir,  only  I  was  half  drunk." 

"  Well,  well ;  I  am  not  going  to  call  you  to 
account  for  it  now  :  let  by-past  be  by-past. 
But  never  do  such  a  thing  again  —  hold  the 
candle  still !  You  know  that  it  is  a  crime  in  law, 
and  one  of  the  most  serious  you  could  be  guilty 
of." 

**■  I  judged  as  much  after  I  done  it,  sir,"  said 
Grimsby.  •*  But  he  said  it  would  oblige  him  so 
much  if  I  'd  do  it :  especially  if  I  could  put  the 
Welshman  in  for  something  heavy." 

"  Ay  ;  the  loss  of  his  ticket?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  He  said  he  couldn't  do  with  him 
on  the  farm  :  he  would  not  obey  orders." 

VOL.    II.  L 
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'*  Well  !  you  see  what  a  scrape  you  have  nearly 
been  led  into.  And  this  Beck,  it  appears,  had  not, 
after  all,  the  vagabond  honesty  to  pay  you  for  the 
risk  you  ran.  Now,  take  most  serious  notice  of  what 
I  say  :  You  keep  your  eye  on  him.  Has  he  any 
cattle  about  here  ?  Where  does  he  go  to  ?  How 
often  is  he  with  Morgan  Brown  ?  Why  are  those 
two  such  '  pals  ?  '  What  is  the  nature  of  their 
connection  ?  What  is  the  link  between  them  ? 
Are  they  going  halves  in  anything?  Do  you 
understand?" 

"  I  '11  do  it,  sir." 

'*  And  if  you  discover  anything  of  importance, 
don't  utter  a  syllable  to  any  one,  either  of  what 
you  know  or  suspect,  but  apply  to  Mr.  Bracton 
for  leave  of  absence  to  come  to  me.  You  need  not 
stay  any  longer  now.  Be  cautious  and  active. 
Stop.  Recollect  that  if  you  do  this  faithfully,  as 
you  are  bound  to  do  by  your  oath  of  office,  you 
do  good  service  in  the  pohce,  and  greatly  redeem 
your  character,  and  shall  be  recommended  for 
promotion.  If  you  attempt  to  play  false  and 
'  sell'  the  affair — (I  give  you  fair  warning) — look 
out  for  yourself  for  ever  afterwards,  though  it  be 
twenty  years." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Beck's  Fresh  Move.— The  Myals  in  the  Plot.— The  Road- 
gang's  Huts. — The  AVelshman  as  a  Gangsman. — His  Dis- 
closures to  Mr.  Hurley. 

Although  Beck  had  received  so  severe  a  rebuff 
from  the  Jew,  he  wavered  only  for  a  short  time  in 
his  main  purpose  :  every  fresh  recollection  that  he 
had  committed  himself  acted  as  a  quickening  im- 
pulse. He  had  no  notion  that  a  Jew  could  be 
other  than  mercenary,  and  he  felt  that,  to  a  mer- 
cenary man,  the  prospect  of  securing  the  large 
farm  orders  in  perpetuity  must  be  an  irresistible 
temptation  to  betray  to  Mr.  Bracton  what  had 
taken  place.  Ignorant  of  the  old  Hebrew's  prin- 
ciple of  minding  his  own  affairs,  and  abstaining 
from  interference  in  other  persons'.  Beck  remained 
for  some  weeks  after  the  interview  in  full  expecta- 
tion of  exposure ;  and,  had  such  taken  place,  he 
was  determined  to  deny  the  accusation,  invite  his 
discharge,  and,  having  secured  his  wages,  gather 
his  mob  of  stolen  cattle,  and  return  to  the  Coal 

L  2 
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River;  whither  he  supposed  he  might  now  go 
without  risk.  But  all  passed  quietly  b}^ :  he  ob- 
served the  gloom  that  hung  upon  the  countenances 
of  the  family,  and  noticed  the  increasing  tendency 
to  disorganization  that  manifested  itself  on  the 
farm ;  which  he  himself  promoted,  by  significant 
but  seemingly  casual  hints  that  Mr.  Bracton  would 
"soon  get  sick  of  settling;"  and,  recollecting 
how  he  had  committed  himself,  he  felt  strongly 
prompted  to  finish  what  he  had  begun  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

He  then  began  to  consider  the  expedients  most 
available  to  this  end.  He  was  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  more  wild  tribes  of  native 
blacks  in  this  part  of  the  interior,  or  yet  often 
enough  in  connection  with  them,  to  induce  them 
to  make  a  predatory  attack  on  the  farm.  The  adja- 
cent tribes  were  too  civilized,  and  also  too  well- 
disposed  towards  the  kind  inmates  of  the  cottage,  to 
perpetrate  such  an  outrage ;  and  being,  moreover, 
liable  to  be  got  at  afterwards,  it  w^ould  not  do  to 
employ  them  in  it:  nothing  being  more  certain 
than  that  one  or  other  of  them  would  tell  who 
was  their  instigator.  He  saw  that,  if  done  at  all, 
it  must  be  by  some  one  of  the  detachments  of  the 
savage    tribes   that   occasionally   came    over    the 
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Murray  River,  or  from  the  Manaroo  side  of  the 
Snowy  Mountains.  To  manage  the  affair  thus, 
he  must  secure  Morgan  Brown's  assistance  :  Mor- 
gan and  himself  were  by  this  time  accomplices  in 
too  many  "jobs  "  for  it  to  be  necessary  for  Martin 
Beck  to  maintain  any  great  secrecy  about  his 
ultimate  designs  to  him ;  whilst  what  he  did  tell 
was  an  additional  inducement  to  Morgan  Brown 
to  assist  him.  The  prospect  of  having  such  head- 
quarters as  the  B.ocky  Springs  staggered  Morgan 
for  a  few  minutes :  it  seemed  too  good  to  be  likely 
to  become  true ;  but,  w^hen  Beck  explained  to  him 
the  probabilities  of  success  (as  conceived  by  him- 
self), he  readily  vowed  his  exertions  for  its 
achievement. 

There  were  two  points  to  be  gained.  The 
present  proprietor  had  to  be  *^ sickened"  of  his 
undertaking;  and  a  fresh  proprietor  or  co-pro- 
prietor who  would  suit,  had  to  be  found :  the 
latter  of  these  desiderata  was  easily  gained. 
Beck,  as  a  native,  knew  several  of  the  old 
monied  men  of  the  colony,  many  of  the  most  afflu- 
ent of  whom  were  once  convicts  ;  and  Morgan, 
who  was  going  down  the  country,  might  call  and 
sound  them. 

Morgan's      first     application     was     successful. 
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"  There 's  an  overseer  up  the  country,  Mr.  Gates," 
said  he  to  the  man  of  business,  "  has  asked  me  to 
call  and  inquire  whether  you  would  like  to  know 
of  a  capital  farm  that 's  likely  to  have  to  be  sold. 
He  can  raise  a  good  bit  of  money,  and  he  wouldn  't 
mind  taking  the  farm  himself,  if  you'll  lend  him 
what  he's  short,  on  mortgage.  It's  a  first-rate 
spot." 

**  I'll  deal  with  him,"  said  the  man  of  business, 
^'  if  anybody  can.  What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  he  ? 
Not  a  fool,  I  hope  ?  He  won't  give  me  a  journey 
to  look  at  what 's  not  worth  buying  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  no,  sir,*'  said  Brown,  "just  the  wrongest 
man  in  all  the  world  for  that.  He's  very  near 
made  a  swell  of  himself  by  his  own  hard  work, 
and  he  isn't  thirty  yet.     He's  a  native." 

"Very  well:  there's  every  appearance  we  can 
do  together.  Tell  him  to  let  me  know  directly 
he's  sure  the  chance  is  open.  There's  half  a 
crown  for  you  to  drink  to  our  good  luck  in  it." 

The  remaining  point  was  to  sicken  Mr.  Bracton 
of  his  undertaking. 

"Didn/t  I  tell  you,"  said  Beck,  when  Brown 
on  his  return  had  reported  his  success,  "that  a 
mark  could  be  got?  I  know  the  old  Sydney 
blades  so  well :  a  thing  must  be  precious  hot  or 
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precious  heavy,  if  they  let  it  slip  through  their 
fingers  when  there's  a  chance  of  making  a  fair 
grab  at  it.  Did  he  say  anything  about  how  high 
he'd  go?" 

"  Not  a  word :  never  asked  a  question ;  only 
said  he  must  have  something  worth  his  money 
if  he  laid  it  out.  Oh,  he's  not  pushed  for  blunt. 
I  heard  say  that  he  had  just  had  a  whaler  come  in 
with  a  cargo  worth  thirty  thousand  pounds,"  said 
Brown ;  exaggerating  even  what  he  had  heard, 
which  was  probably  an  exaggeration  itself. 

"  I  remember  that  man,"  said  Beck,  "  when  he 
used  to  go  about  hawking  tapes,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing ;  carrying  a  bottle  of  rum  in  his  pocket 
and  selling  it  in  the  bush  at  a  dump  {Is.  3d.)  sl  glass, 
and  charging  sixpence  for  an  inch  of  tobacco. 
But  never  mind  all  that  now.  I  want  to  make  out 
what  these  black  fellows  mean.  Did  they  seem 
inclined  to  do  it  now  ?  " 

"I  couldn't  make  'em  out  myself,"  said  Brown. 
"  They're  a  regular  myal  (savage)  mob.  There's 
not  above  half  of  'em  can  speak  any  English.  The 
rest  stand  and  stare  at  you  like  a  lot  of  wild  cattle." 

"  What  did  you  say  to  'em  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  told  'em  that  old  man  settler  cobbon 
(great)  rascal:  always  flog  white  man  at  cobbon 
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gunyah  (court-house),  at  Ghiagong;  always  shoot 
black  fellow  all  about  the  bush  everywhere :  no 
good.  That  black  fellows  ought  to  mann  (seize) 
stores:  plenty  bacca,  plenty  sugar,  plenty  tea, 
plenty  flour,  sit  down  there.  Suppose  that  murry 
make  haste  when  that  got  it,  that  sure  to  get 
away ;  and  then  yan,  yan  (run),  murry  fast 
t'other  side  Snowy  Mountains.  That  white  fel- 
low never  catch  him."' 

"Well?" 

**  They  jabbered  for  ever  so  long  outside  ;  and 
one  of  the  most  naturalized  came  in  at  last,  as 
proud  as  a  dog  with  two  tails,  to  say, '  black-fellow 
believed  that  meant  to  kill  old  settler,  cobbon 
rascal,  suppose  too  many  white  fellow  not  sit 
down  all  about  gunyah ;  but  baal  (not)  that  stock- 
keeper  pialla  (tell)  toger  (soldier).'* ' 

*'  Where  are  they  now  ?  " 

"  Ah,  that  they  know  best  themselves ;  for  in 
three  minutes  afterwards  they  were  all  off.  I 
left  *em  all  sitting  at  their  fires  when  I  went 
to  look  how  my  horse  was  getting  on;  for  I 
rode  him  sixty  miles  a  da}^  for  three  days  run- 
ning, and  I  was  almost  jerran  (apprehensive) 
of  him.  But  he 's  all  right.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  lose  the  old  brute  now  I've  had  him  so  long." 
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"  Well,  well,  but  these  myals  ?  '* 
^'  Why,  when  I  got  back  they  were  all  off." 
"Then,  they're  for  camping  somewhere  about 
the  Kocky  Springs,"  said  Beck.  "It  was  their 
dogs  I  heard  over  at  the  back  of  the  range  as 
I  rode  up  this  creek  very  near  at  the  mouth. 
I  must  be  off." 

"Not  them,"  said  Morgan;  "they'd  never  go 
off  in  that  manner." 

"  Do  you  know  'em  best,  or  do  /  that  was  bom 
and  reared  among  'em  in  the  country?"  asked 
the  Black,  as  he  stooped  hurriedly  under  the  end 
of  the  sheet  of  bark  that  drooped  over  the  door- 
way, flung  the  rein  back  over  his  horse's  head, 
and  vaulting  into  the  saddle,  spurred  at  full 
speed  over  the  range. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Hurley  had  made  his  journey 
to  the  capital  with  his  usual  rapidity  of  move- 
ment. His  appointment  was  to  a  locality  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  colony,  and  he  might 
have  proceeded  to  it  without  going  so  far 
downwards  as  Sydney :  but  he  had  a  strong  con- 
viction that  Brown  and  the  overseer  were  accom- 
plices in  the  practice  of  cattle-stealing,  and  he 
■was  fully  aware  that  in  such  case  Mr.  Bracton's 
herd  would  no  more  be  spared  than  others ;  though 
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he  did  not  suspect  to  what  extent  it  was  being 
carried.  It  seemed,  therefore,  all  important  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Welshman  knew  of  any- 
thing confirmatory  of  his  suspicions. 

Beck  had  now  established  another  herd  similar 
to  that  he  already  possessed  in  the  gullies  at  the 
Coal  River,  but  much  smaller ;  in  consequence  of 
its  recent  acquisition,  the  more  circumscribed  stock 
which  he  had  open  to  his  levies,  and  the  greater 
caution  he  had  had  to  exercise  :  the  country  offer- 
ing fewer  facilities  for  concealing  the  cattle.  At 
the  Coal  River,  enormous  tracks  of  the  most  broken 
ground  and  of  the  Australian  brush,  often  as  im- 
pervious and  untraversable  as  the  jungles  of  India, 
repelled  alike  the  curiosity  of  the  settler  and  the 
scrutiny  of  the  police  :  but  here  there  was  merely 
an  open  bush,  which  could  be  crossed  in  any 
direction,  and  the  cattle  could  be  concealed  only 
by  distance  and  withdrawal  from  inquisitive  eyes. 

Beck's  scale  of  depredation,  therefore,  was  well 
enough  calculated  for  his  position:  but  that 
fatality  which  seems  ever  to  impend  over  crime 
seized  upon  him  in  his  last  act  of  endeavouring  to 
secure  himself.  The  snare  in  which  he  had 
caught  the  Welshman  closed  around  himself.  He 
had  evoked  the  investigations  of  a   mind  accus- 
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tomed  to  classify  facts  and  investigate  their  con- 
nection ;  and  the  very  congruity  and  continuity 
of  his  own  stealthy  course  furnished  to  Mr.  Hurley 
the  clue  to  his  detection. 

Any  mental  process  of  importance  generally 
casts  out  for  the  time  from  men's  flinty  breasts 
the  affairs  of  the  heart.  Mr.  Hurley  rapidly  re- 
covered his  energy  and  spirit  as  he  hastened  down 
the  country  to  examine  the  Welshman.  Perhaps 
he  was  cheered  by  the  prospect  of  securing 
another  interview  with  Marianna,  under  circum- 
stances which  would  enable  him  to  prove  his 
solicitude  for  the  interests  of  her  family  by  un- 
masking Beck ;  whilst  they  would  at  the  same  timq 
show  her  that  he  was  not  incapable  of  retracting 
his  own  opinions  when  good  reasons  were  manifest 
in  favour  of  hers :  for,  hitherto,  Mr.  Hurley  had 
concurred  with  Mr.  Bracton  in  protesting  against 
the  unfavourable  opinion  which  the  ladies,  and 
Marianna  in  particular,  had  expressed  respecting 
the  overseer. 

On  arriving  in  Sydney,  however,  and  proceeding 
to  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  convicts  to 
ascertain  whieh  of  the  town  gangs  John  Thomas 
had  been  consigned  to,  Mr.  Hurley  was  informed 
of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  culprit's 
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destination.  His  annoyance  at  having  to  mount 
his  horse  in  the  morning  and  ride  back  through  the 
same  turnpike  gate  by  which  he  had  ridden  into 
the  city  the  evening  before,  was  increased  by  recol- 
lecting Major  Jenkins's  contemporary  journey ;  to 
which  he  correctly  attributed  this  alteration. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  he  reached  Lupton's  inn, 
and,  giving  his  horse  over  to  the  ostler,  walked 
directly  forward  to  the  road-party's  huts. 

The  road-party  in  question  were  employed  in 
reconstructing  a  wooden  bridge,  over  one  of  the 
creeks  crossing  the  road,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  bush  fires  of  the  preceding  summer.  As  it 
was  not  yet  sunset,  they  were  still  absent  at  their 
work ;  which  was  about  half  a  mile  beyond  their 
camp.  The  Welshman  was  one  of  a  gang  em- 
ployed in  getting  the  timber  for  the  foundations ; 
and,  the  patch  of  forest  where  the  fallers  were  at 
work  being  some  way  off  the  roadside,  Mr.  Hurley 
had  had  no  opportunity  of  observing,  •  as  he  passed 
on  the  day  before,  that  the  Welshman  was  attached 
to  that  gang. 

The  camp  was  ranged  in  an  opening  at  the  edge 
of  the  bush,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square  ;  the 
unformed  line  being  that  parallel  to  the  road. 
The  huts  were  long,  low,  bark-roofed  buildings  of 
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the  rudest  sort,  with  slabs  rather  thrown  than 
fitted  together,  and  many  of  them  displaced. 
Along  the  rails  which  separated  the  camp  from 
the  road,  were  hung  blankets  of  all  colours,  white 
excepted,  and  of  all  sorts  save  untattered.  The 
huts  at  the  far  side  were  superior  to  the  others, 
and  occupied  partly  by  the  overseer  and  partly  as 
a  store  for  serving  out  the  rations  supplied  by  the 
contractor.  The  store,  on  other  than  ration  days, 
served  as  a  tool-house  for  locking  up  by  night  the 
spades  and  other  implements.  This  building, 
though  the  smallest,  being  likewise  the  most  secure, 
was  sometimes  used  as  a  place  of  temporary  con- 
finement for  any  refractory  member  of  the  gang ;. 
till  he  could  be  handed  over  to  the  police,  or  taken 
by  the  overseer  to  court.  In  front  of  the  over- 
seer's hut  was  a  long  pole,  resting  horizontally 
upon  two  uprights,  on  which  the  overseer's  noc- 
turnal comforts  were  spread,  to  air  them  and  get 
rid  of  the  fleas.  As  the  overseer  had  a  hutkeeper 
allowed  him,  however,  whilst  those  under  his 
superintendence  had  to  manage  for  themselves  as 
they  best  could,  the  interior  of  his  habitation  dis- 
played much  more  cleanliness  and  regularity  than 
was  elsewhere  discernible. 

As  Mr.  Hurley  walked  up  to  the  hut,  the  hut- 
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keeper,  supposing  him  to  be  a  common  traveller, 
neither  rose  from  the  berth  where  he  sat  patching 
one  of  the  overseer's  shirts,  nor  invited  him  to 
sit  down.  This  is  one  of  the  hard  customs  of  the 
place ;  for  no  one  enters  a  road-party  hut  (which 
is  always  considered  to  stand  in  the  land  of  desti- 
tution and  hunger)  for  any  other  purpose  than 
to  light  a  pipe,  obtain  a  drink  of  water,  or  make 
some  indispensable  inquiry. 

"Have  you  a  man  in  this  gang  named  John 
Thomas  ? "  inquired  Mr.  Hurley. 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  hutkeeper  ;  now  supposing 
that  a  settler,  the  former  or  future  master  of  the 
man  in  question,  addressed  him. 

"  Send  for  him." 

"  I  have  got  nobody  to  send,  your  honour,"  re- 
plied the  hutkeeper,  looking  astonished  and  per- 
plexed for  an  instant,  as  he  next  concluded  that  a 
magistrate  was  speaking  to  him. 

**  Go  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Hurley,  authoritatively. 
The  man  put  down  his  seamstery  and  instantly 
disappeared,  without  waiting  to  put  on  his  hat. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  the  Welshman  was 
brought  to  the  camp.  Mr.  Hurley  met  the  two 
men  at  the  gate  ;  detaining  the  Welshman,  and 
allowing   the  hutkeeper   to   go   out   of   hearing. 
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As  the  Welshman  stopped  when  ordered,  he  took 
off  his  hat :  not  out  of  respect,  but  to  wipe  the 
sweat  from  his  face  and  forehead  with  an  old  rag ; 
he  then  put  his  hat  on  again,  and,  giving  one 
short  careless  look  at  his  superior,  stood  still 
and  sullen  as  crag  on  Plynlymmon.  The  change 
to  extreme  exertion  and  rigid  restraint  had 
already  reduced  poor  John  Thomas  in  flesh  con- 
siderably, and  given  his  countenance,  which  was 
ordinarily  rather  ruddy,  a  much  paler  tint :  but 
his  spirit  seemed  to  have  become  more  indomi- 
table than  ever.  Mr.  Hurley  surveyed  the  havoc 
so  soon  made  by  the  severe  discipline,  to  which 
he  had  been  the  involuntary  instrument  of  sub-, 
jecting  him,  with  pain  and  pity;  and  his  pain 
deepened  and  his  feelings  softened  still  more  by 
sympathy,  as  he  conceived  what  Marianna  would 
have  felt,  had  she  been  there. 

''  I  hope  you  are  not  keeping  the  little  money 
you  brought  down  with  you  in  these  huts, 
Thomas?"  said  Mr.  Hurley,  in  softened  tones. 

"  No,"  replied  the  Welshman,  raising  his  head 
at  the  tones  of  the  magistrate's  voice,  looking  him 
once  more  in  the  face,  *'  I  have  leave  my  money 
in  Sydney,  with  a  friend  of  mine,  Owen  Davis. 
She   know   me   when  I  was  a  boy.      She   have 
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always  tell  me  to  come  to  her  if  I  was  in 
trouble." 

"  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  you  should 
have  committed  yourself  in  the  way  you  did, 
Thomas.  You  ought  to  have  known  that  there  is 
not  a  sheepholder  in  the  country,  whose  own 
flocks  are  sound,  who  will  fail  to  prosecute  for 
every  offence  he  can  prove  under  that  Act." 

"  Tam  it !"  said  the  Welshman,  "  I  do  not  care. 
I  *ood  as  soon  be  here  as  anywhere  else  till  my 
time  is  up :  I  shall  be  a  free  man  in  a  little  time. 

Only  I  want  to  see  Miss  Mary  and .'*     But 

no  other  name  came  forth.     It  might  be  Biddy. 

"  What  do  you  want  to  see  Miss  Mariannafor?" 

"  Oh,  I  always  want  to  see  Miss  Mary.  Miss 
Mary  have  always  been  very  good  to  me  ;  and  I 
have  hear  she  was  very  ill  that  day  after  she  come 
over  to  see  me  in  the  cell,"  he  added :  submitting 
to  speak  in  a  way  that  would  indicate  to  Mr. 
Hurley  his  anxiety  to  hear  how  Miss  Bracton  was 
now. 

*'  Miss  Bracton  is  better ;  but  still  unwell,"  said 
Mr.  Hurley. 

"  Tam  that  black  fellow  !  If  I  had  her  in  the 
bush  by  herself,  I  'ood  make  her  know  what  a 
rascal  she  is.     I  only  wish  I  catch  her  some  day 
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after  I  get  a  free  man.  I  go  to  gaol  for  twelve- 
months for  her  as  sure  as  my  name  John  Thomas, 
for  Miss  Mary's  sake." 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Hurley,  "it's  quite  bad 
enough  with  you  as  it  is ;  don't  do  what  will  make 
it  worse.  But  why  do  you  cherish  such  an  inve- 
terate hatred  to  your  overseer?  What  has  he 
ever  done  to  you  ?  He  never  brought  you  to 
court;  and  you  were  almost  your  own  master  on 
the  farm :  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  you  used 
to  do  almost  whatever  you  chose.  You  know  it 
was  Major  Jennings  who  prosecuted  you." 

"  It  was  not   Major  Jennings   that  drive    my 
bullock  ever  so  far  away,  and  make  me  go  after^ 
her,"  said  the  Welshman. 

"  Drove  your  bullock !  Did  not  the  bullock 
stray  of  itself?" 

"  No.  Another  of  our  men  tell  me  she  see 
the  black  fellow  drive  her ;  else  I  'ood  not  know 
where  to  go  and  fetch  her  back.  What  had  she 
to  do  to  drive  the  beast  off  her  run?  She  can 
stray  bad  enough  of  herself,  and  always  did :  I 
have  walk  a  hundred  miles  a  week  after  that  beast. 
She  is  a  good  beast  to  pull ;  I  did  not  mind  a 
little  trouble  to  keep  her  myself  But  the  black 
fellow  has  no  business  to  go  and  put  her  ever  so 

VOL.  n.  M 
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far  away.  What  business  has  she  to  meddle  with 
my  cattle  ?     She  cannot  keep  her  own." 

"  Has  Mr.  Beck,  then,  any  cattle  of  his  own?" 

"  She !  She  have  no  cattle  of  her  own.  She 
say,  she  have  got  some  at  the  Coal  River;  but  I 
do  not  believe  it." 

"  But  you  said  something  about  cattle  of  his 
own — he  couldn't  keep  them,  you  said." 

**  That  is  the  herd  I  mean  belonging  to  the 
farm.  I  have  see  a  whole  lot  of  the  mistress's  and 
Miss  Mary's  cattle  for  ever  so  long  off  the  run  ;-— 
to  the  other  side  of  Coolarama  Creek." 

"  Miss  Bracton  has  no  cattle  of  her  own.** 

"  Yes,  she  have ;  and  very  good  cattle  too : 
some  of  the  best  young  cattle  on  the  run." 

"  You  must  mistake.  If  Miss  Bracton  had  had 
any  cattle  branded  for  herself,  she  would  certainly 
have  shewn  them  to  me." 

"  I  tell  you  she  have  :  I  have  see  them  myself 
One  of  them  is  the  white  calf  of  the  white  poley 
cow  that  is  name  Snowball ;  what  she  have  by  her 
side  when  the  master  buy  the  herd  first;— and 
another  is  Rose's  second  calf; — and  another  is  a 
black  and  white  calf:  I  do  not  know  what  cow 
it  belong  to,  but  I  see  the  black  fellow  brand  it 
myself" 
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"  What  makes  you  think  they  were  branded  for 
Miss  Bracton?" 

"Because  I  see  Miss  Mary's  brand." 

"  What  brand  was  that?" 

'*  Oh,  I  know  my  letters  very  well,  though  I 
cannot  write,"  said  the  Welshman,  supposing  Mr. 
Hurley  was  bamboozling  him. 

''Why  don't  you  answer  my  question,  sir?" 
said  Mr.  Hurley,  in  a  tone  of  stern  impatience. 

"I  do  not  know  what  question,"  replied  the 
Welshman,  succumbing :  but  never  imagining 
Mr.  Hurley  could  want  to  know  what  initials  con- 
stituted the  brand  of  a  person  whose  name  he 
knew  so  well. 

"  I  have  asked  you  how  the  cattle  were  bran  d 
that  you  call  Miss  Bracton's?" 

"  MB,"  said  the  Welshman,  "  inside  a  circle  : 
or  else  that  was  for  the  mistress,  and  the  other, 
MB  without  any  circle,  for  Miss  Mary." 

''You  saw  the  two  lots  branded  in  the  two 
ways ;  and  you  know  both  one  and  the  other  to 
be  beasts  belonging  to  Mr.  Bracton's  herd?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do." 

"  And  you  saw  the  brand  put  upon  one  of  those 
yourself,  by  Beck?" 
«  Yes." 

M  2 
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"  And  he  had  them  for  a  considerable  time  out 
beyond  Coolarama  Creek  hut." 

**  They  are  always  there,  almost.  They  are 
there  now,  I  think  ;  for  I  have  not  see  them  about 
the  flat  this  long  time." 

"  Give  me  as  clear  and  serious  answers,  my 
man,  as  you  can,"  said  Mr.  Hurley,  softening  :  "  I 
may  probably  be  able  to  do  something  for  you, 
if  you  do  so.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  the 
shepherds  express  their  opinion  about  Beck's 
treatment  of  the  sheep?" 

"  She  do  not  try  to  cure  the  sheep." 

"You  think  so." 

"  1  know  it.  I  'ood  lay  fifty  pound  of  it  if  I 
had  it  to  lay." 

"Do  the  other  shepherds  think  so?" 

"Yes:  it  was  old  Timothy  tell  me  first.  She 
have  tasted  the  wash,  and  she  say  it  is  nothing  but 
tobacco  :  no — I  forget  what  she  call  it." 

"  Corrosive-sublimate  ?'* 

"  Yes ;  that  was  it.  And  that  is  the  chief  thing 
she  should  put  in :  nothing  else  will  kill  the  scab 
without  that." 

"  Old   Timothy,   you    say,    is   the   shepherd's 

"Yes." 
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"  Have  any  of  the  other  shepherds  said  anything 
of  the  kind?" 

"  They  all  say  she  could  cure  the  sheep  if  she 
like,  with  what  Mr.  Bracton  allow.  For  the  master 
you  know,  is  a  man  that  is  give  anything  an  over- 
seer want  to  cure  her  sheep.  And  now  the  master 
is  almost  broke." 

"The  master  broke?" 

"  I  did  not  mean  any  harm,  I  am  sure  T  am 
very  sorry  for  her :  for  she  never  s^y  anything  bad 
to  me,  and  give  me  a  good  character  when  I  come 
away ;  and  the  mistress  send  me  five  pounds. 
And  Miss  Mary  was  always  treat  me  herself  as 
kind  as  if  I  have  never  been  a  prisoner."  And 
here,  as  he  mournfull}'^  shook  his  head  in  contem- 
plation of  the  ruin  he  supposed  was  hanging  over 
the  fortunes  of  the  family,  the  tears  trickled  fast 
down  the  hard  but  simple  visage  of  the  man. 
*'  Tam  that  black  fellow  !  I  know  she  do  something 
before  she  have  done  her  games." 

''  But  who  says  Mr.  Bracton  will  be  ruined  ?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Hurley  ;  even  more  astonished  by  that 
information  than  by  anything  else  he  had  heard. 

"  Everybody  about  the  farm  say  so,"  said  the 
Welshman.  "  Everybody  think  she  will  have  to  go 
and  live  on  her  half-pay,  and  sell  the  farm  out  and 
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The  gang  came  straggling  down  the  road  in 
groups,  with  their  tools  on  their  shoulders  :  no 
further  point  for  inquiry  suggested  itself  to  Mr. 
Hurley ;  and  giving  the  Welshman  a  final  assu- 
rance that  he  would  endeavour,  in  his  private  capa- 
city, to  befriend  him  as  soon  as  possible,  he  dis- 
missed him  and  took  his  way  back  toward  Lupton's. 
Before  he  had  arrived  at  the  neat  little  inn,  he  had 
concluded  that  fuller  information  respecting  Mar- 
tin Beck's  communication  to  the  old  Hebrew  was 
most  desirable.  If  there  should  prove  to  be  any 
mistake  in  the  information  about  the  cattle — which 
he  perfectly  comprehended  the  bearing  of,  in  con- 
nection with  Beck's  own  initials — or  if  the  cattle 
themselves  could  not  be  found  and  brought  to 
examination,  there  was  yet  a  serious  case  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Bracton's  private  interests.  And 
he  felt  that  Beck's  own  words  might  vastly  more 
be  depended  upon  for  bringing  the  fact  clearly  out 
than  the  current  gossip  of  the  shepherds.  As  the 
case  began  to  bear  so  grave  an  aspect,  even  as  a 
matter  of  police,  he  resolved  to  risk  the  delay  of  a 
few  days  in  proceeding  to  his  new  station  in  order 
to  investigate  it.  On  the  morrow,  consequently, 
he  again  faced  his  horse  up  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Mary  Kable's  Letter  to  Katharine.  —  Beck's  incitement  of 
the  Myals.— Senility  of  the  old  Hebrew.— His  Caution. 
— The  Alarm. 

Whilst  the  events  just  related  were  taking  place 
at  the  Morrumbidgee  and  on  the  road  to  the 
capital,  Reuben  Kable  was  proceeding  from  Broken 
Bay  to  Manaroo,  with  another,  though  much 
smaller,  mob  of  his  cattle,  which  he  had  secured 
out  of  the  mountains.  In  conformity  with  his 
promise  to  Willoughby  he  contemplated  diverging 
slightly  from  his  usual  track,  at  a  few  miles  on 
the  interior  side  of  the  settlement  of  Bong-Bong, 
and  making  his  way  to  Manaroo  through  a  pass  of 
the  Dividing  Range  near  the  Snowy  Mountains, 
thus  get  the  opportunity  of  yarding  his  cattle  for  a 
night  at  the  Rocky  Sprmgs.  By  making  a  short 
stage  on  that  day,  so  as  lo  oe  m  early,  ne  expected 
to  have  time  enough  for  conversmg  with  Lieutenant 
Bracton,  and  offering  him  any  advice  that  he 
might  be  able  to  afford.     The  state  of  the  flocks 
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was  already  known  to  him,  through  the  correspon- 
dence of  Mary  and  Katharine ;  but  at  that  time 
the  ravao-es  of  the  disease  were  of  but  too  com- 

o 

mon  occurrence,  and  Reuben  Kable,  supposing 
Mr.  Bracton  to  possess  an  experienced  and  able 
overseer,  did  not  think  his  counsel  would  be 
needed. 

He  had  set  forward,  however,  charged  with  a 
letter  to  Katharine  :  for  Mary  Kable  let  no 
opportunity  pass  by  without  writing.  This  letter 
contained  much  that  artful  people  would  have 
called  sly  hints,  but  which  more  generous  hearts 
and  enlightened  minds  would  have  perceived  to 
be  no  more  than  the  precognitions  of  innocence 
uttered  in  the  spirit  of  the  continual  wish,  ".Oh, 
that  Katharine  lived  with  us !  How  much  richer 
in  power  to  delight  would  every  scene  become  ! — 
the  broad  water  and  the  far  off  hills  beyond ;  the 
tangled  bush  behind,  with  its  myriad  meshes  of 
shadow  spread  upon  the  ground  of  a  sunny  summer 
day  !  Oh,  that  Katharine  were  there  !  that  she 
might  teach  the  many  things  she  knew,  and  those 
winning  ways  which  Mary,  in  the  wild  bush,  feared 
she  had  not  been  able  to  find  out  for  herself.  And 
more  than  all  besides,  oh,  that  Katharine  were 
there  !  for  Reuben  would  love  her,  and  be  so  happy 
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whenever  he  came  home  and  saw  her."  Then, 
again,  she  asked,  "  whether  Mr.  Bracton  had  heard 
anything  of  Willoughby  yet :  whether  any  ship 
had  come  into  port,  and  reported  having  spoken 
his  vessel  since  she  had  been  out  ?  She  found  she 
was  perfectly  right  about  the  name  of  Willoughby's 
ship.  It  was  the  Harponier,  as  she  had  called  it 
on  its  captain's  own  authority;  and  not,  as  Miss 
Marianna  Bracton  had  written  at  the  foot  of 
Katharine's  last  letter,  the  Blunderahout  Whaler ; 
and  she  hoped  Miss  Marianna  would  not  be  so 
unkind  any  more  as  to  think  she  could  make  such 
a  fool  of  her.  It  was  really  very  wrong  :  she  was 
sure  Miss  Marianna  would  be  conscious  of  it  her- 
self if  she  would  only  think  for  an  instant." 
Finally,  "  They  would  be  sure  to  make  her  brother 
stay  at  the  Rocky  Springs  one  day  at  least.  The 
cattle  would  be  nearly  knocked-up  by  the  time 
they  got  there ;  and  if  their  stockman  would  tell 
him  where  there  was  some  good  feed,  he  would  be 
sure  to  give  the  cattle  a  day's  spell.  And  then 
Katharine  could  tell  her  in  her  next  letter  what  she 
thought  of  him."  But  in  the  postscript  peeped  out 
the  self-helpfulness  of  the  bush  girl  unmistakeably 
— **Be  sure  to  send  me  the  fancy  knitting.  I 
have  told  Reuben  he  must  wait  for  it,  if  it  takes  two 
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days  to  get  ready."  We  thoughtlessly  consider  the 
actual  the  great  basis  of  our  visions;  but  more- 
oftentimes  that  which  at  first  arises  in  merest 
vision  becomes  the  basis  of  the  future  actual.  The 
dreamy  abstractions  of  this  year  will  be  the  con- 
crete fact  of  next ;  and  often  unwittingly,  even  to 
ourselves,  it  is  our  chief  labour  to  make  them  so. 

On  the  same  evening,  and  at  the  very  hour  when 
the  black  spurred  hastily  over  the  range  from 
Morgan  Brown's  hut,  Reuben  Kable  was  camping 
his  cattle  and  lighting  his  fires  at  the  mouth  of  a 
rocky  hollow,  where  they  could  not  escape  without 
passing  him  within  length  of  his  last  stage  to  the 
Rocky  Springs.  He  had  found  them  so  unmanage- 
able on  the  former  occasion,  though  a  sprinkling  of 
tame  cattle  had  been  mixed  with  them  to  obviate 
it,  that  he  now  had  another  native  youth  of  lower 
rank  with  him,  who  was  also  mounted. 

About  the  same  time,  also,  Mr.  Hurley  stabled 
his  horse  within  about  twenty  miles  of  Lieutenant 
Bracton's  farm.  He  had  made  a  very  easy  stage ; 
walking  his  horse  the  whole  distance  he  had 
ridden  j  and  on  dismounting  he  had  the  animal 
well  groomed  and  foddered  that  he  might  be  in 
the  best  condition  on  the  morrow.  His  intention 
was  to  reach  Moses's  stores  during  the  forenoon ; 
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and,  having  obtained  a  precise  account  of  Beck's 
overture,  then  to  take  with  him  a  party  of  the 
mounted  pohce,  and,  avoiding  the  farm,  proceed 
to  the  stockman's  hut  and  seize  Morgan  Brown : 
which,  as  Brown  was  not  free,  he  could  do  without 
any  preparatory  step  of  law.  And  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  stockman,  on  finding  himself  thus  sud- 
denly in  custody,  would  accept  safety  for  himself  by 
giving  the  fullest  information  against  his  comrade. 
Beck's  sudden  dash  over  the  range  from 
Brown's  hut,  meantime,  was  prompted  by  a 
double  motive.  The  stockman  was  well  enough 
acquainted  with  the  ordinary  habits  of  the  blacks : 
but  Beck,  who  had  known  them  from  his  in- 
fancy, and  was  famihar  with  the  dialects  of  the 
tribes  around,  possessed  the  most  ample  know- 
ledge of  them,  and  he  knew  that  this  sudden  in- 
communicativeness  indicated  the  very  intention 
which  Morgan  supposed  they  had  abandoned. 
Beck,  however  reckless  in  matters  of  ordinary 
honesty,  felt  shocked  at  the  anticipation  of  blood- 
shed :  moreover,  he  instantly  conceived  that  the 
excess  of  so  violent  an  outrage  would  defeat  the 
very  design  he  had  in  hand,  or  at  all  events  peril 
its  success.  He  had,  therefore,  galloped  head- 
long back  to  the  Rocky  Springs  for  the  purpose  of 
restraining  the  outrage  within  due  bounds,  going 
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over  everything  that  was  in  his  way,  without  once 
tightening  his  rein  more  than  was  necessary  to  hold 
his  horse  up  on  such  a  rough  road.  And  every  time 
the  animal  stumbled,  or  made  a  bad  leap,  and  de- 
layed him  for  an  instant,  bitterly  did  he  curse  the 
stupidity  of  his  coadjutor. 

The  aborigines  had  reached  the  farm  before  him: 
from  the  point  of  the  hill  he  saw  the  first  clear 
spiral  lines  of  smoke  ascending  from  the  fires  they 
were  kindling  at  their  camp.  The  spot  they  had 
selected  was  a  little  platform  of  dry  ground  just 
over  the  opposite  point — the  very  spot,  in  short, 
from  which  Reuben  had  first  pointed  out  the 
farm  to  Willoughby.  A  little  light  arose  from 
the  fires,  and  dully  tinged  the  foliage  above  with  a 
lurid  ruddiness.  Evening  had  set  in  :  the  farm 
hands  were  in  their  huts, — the  inmates  of  the 
cottage  were  already  at  their  early  tea,  and  every- 
thing was  still. 

He  took  the  saddle  and  bridle  off  his  horse,  and 
carried  them  into  his  hut,  the  door  of  which  was 
open.  The  fire  blazed  freely ;  five  or  six  blacks 
sat  couched  before  it,  and  in  the  sides  of  the 
chimney ;  and  one  of  them  who,  by  an  effort,  could 
speak  English  intelligibly,  but  with  a  most  barba- 
rous accent,  observed  immediately — '^You  murry 
late  come  back  to-night,  Mr.  Beck,   I  believe," 
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And  then  after  a  pause  he  added,  apparently  at 
the  suggestion  of  another  who  spoke  in  their  own 
tongue,  "  You  always  walk  about  boos  (bush)  so 
late?" 

"  No  ;  not  always,"  answered  Beck. 

"  I  believe  you  look  out  cattle?'* 

"  No ;"  said  Beck,  "  baal  (not)  me  stockman : 
overseer  me." 

"  I  make  a  light  (I  know) :  Morgan  Brown  been 
pialla  (tell)  me." 

Here  another  interposed  to  explain  the  meaning 
that  the  first  had  failed  in  expressmg.  ''You 
every  day  walk  about  boos  to  make  a  light  (find) 
cattle." 

"  Yes  !  yes  ! "  said  Beck,  "  to-morrow  I  make  a 
light  more  bullock.  To-day  I  make  a  light  good 
many  bullock.  To-morrow  make  a  light  murry 
tousand  (a  great  many  more)." 

"  You  yan  along  a  yerriman  (shall  you  go  off  on 
your  horse)  murry  early  to-morrow?" 

"  Baal,"  said  Beck,  "  I  beheve  I  take  ole  man 
master  along  o'  me  when  I  yan.  And  baal  master 
yan  (go)  till  that  patter  (eat)  breakfast.  By-and- 
bye  close  up  dinner-time.'' 

Here  their  exclamations  and  fierce  abrupt  dia- 
logue amongst  themselves  in  their  own  tongue- 
many  words  and  even  fragments  of  sentences  of 
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which  Beck  understood — enabled  him  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  congratulating  themselves 
upon  the  opportunity  which  would  be  afforded 
them  by  Mr.  Bracton  and  himself  being  out  of 
the  way.  It  had  been  his  own  plan,  formed  as  he 
rode  home,  to  prevent  the  murder  (which  Brown's 
information  gave  him  reason  to  apprehend)  by 
getting  Mr.  Bracton  to  accompany  him  on  some 
pretext  to  one  of  the  sheep-stations ;  and  as  their 
undertaking  to  murder  Mr.  Bracton,  according  to 
Brown's  account,  was  founded  entirely  on  his 
being  a  *'cobbon  rascal,"  and  "shooting  black 
fellow  all  about  the  bush,"  he  thought  that  to  get 
him  out  of  the  way  would  be  sufficient.  He  enter- 
tained no  fear  of  an  attack  upon  the  females  of  the 
farm.  But  Beck  forgot  one  thing  ;  and  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  was  an  all-important  one :  he 
forgot  that  there  was  a  large  keg  of  rum  in  the  store. 
When  he  had  clearly  ascertained  that  the 
savages  really  contemplated  an  attack,  he  set 
himself  to  turn  it  to  the  best  possible  account,  by 
giving  them  such  information  as,  he  considered, 
would  assist  them  in  making  a  successful  escape, 
and  leading  them  to  do  as  much  damage  as 
possible.  All  the  while,  however,  his  listeners, 
unconscious  of  his  familiarity  with  their  language, 
and  of  his  knowledge  of  their  intentions  just  de- 
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rived  from  Morgan  Brown,  conceived  him  to  be 
making  all  the  observations  he  made  in  sheer 
innocence,  and  laughed  heartily  amongst  them- 
selves at  the  idea. 

"  Black  fellow  always  budgery  (good)  fellow," 
said  Beck.     "  That  sit  down  here  long  ?  " 

"  Baal,  baal,"  said  some.  "  I  don't  know," 
said  others,  "  Yes,  yes  !  "  said  they  all  together, 
at  last  thinking  it  better  to  appear  all  in  one  mind. 

*'  Whenever  black  fellow  yan  (travel)  this  way," 
said  Beck,  *Hhat  come  to  my  hut,  I  always  give 
him  plenty  patter  (food)." 

"Ay,  ay?"  said  they. 

"  Yes.     I  believe  so." 

"  Give  it  now."  "  Murry  hungry  me."  "You 
give  it  this  time,"  said  one  and  another. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Beck.  *'  You  put  on  cobbon 
pot,  belonging  to  tea." 

This  order  was  obeyed  with  alacrity  of  course. 
The  round  iron  pot  used  for  boiling  meat,  greasy 
as  it  was,  was  speedily  slung  over  the  fire,  with 
as  many  quarts  of  water  in  it  as  there  were  to  be 
participants  of  the  beverage. 

"  I  believe  you  murry  budgery  (very  good) 
fellow,"  observed  one  of  them,  when  everything 
was  seen  to  be  going  on  with  Beck's  approval  in 
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bona  fide  preparation.  **  You  belonging  to  black 
fellow." 

'*  I  say,"  said  one  of  the  most  proficient — for 
there  were  various  grades  of  lingual  proficiency 
amongst  them,  even  to  some  who  knew  not  a 
word  of  any  language  save  their  own — *'  Where  you 
come  from,  Misser  Beck?  Baal  you  Englishman?"^' 

*'  Baal  Englishman,  me,"  said  Beck.  "  Baal  I 
like  Englishman.  That  too  much  take  away 
black  fellow's  land.  That  too  much,  hunt  away 
kangaroo,  'possum,  fish.  That  jumbuc  (sheep) 
too  much  drink  up  all  bardo  (water).  Black 
fellow,  me.  Belongin'  to  'nother  country;  but 
just  the  same  as  this  black  fellow." 

"  You  see,"  said  one  of  them,  "  that  pot  a-bilin." 

Beck  took  down  his  tea-bag,  and  throwing  in 
such  a  handful  as  excited  universal  applause,  both 
in  their  own  language  and  in  English,  went  on  in 
furtherance  of  his  purpose. 

"Which  way  you  yan  (travel)?  Toomut  ? 
Goodradigbie  ?  Majurygong?  Gundaroo  ?  Pialago? 
Jerrabombarra  ?  Nickeleagle  ?  " 

*  The  language  of  the  aborigines  varies  most  remarkably 
in  different  parts.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  slang,  in  which 
communication  is  held  between  them  and  the  white  people, 
common  to  all  parts  of  the  colony.  It  is  spoken  just  as 
given  above. 
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"  Baal,"  they  all  cried,  in  shrill  deprecatory 
chorus  ;  for  he  had  named  a  semicircle  of  stations 
in  the  exactly  opposite  quarter  to  that  they  be- 
longed to.  But  whilst  they  declared  whither  they 
were  not  going,  recollecting  themselves,  they  ab- 
stained from  acknowledging  whither  they  were 
about  to  go.  It  was  of  no  consequence :  Beck 
knew  very  well  where  they  belonged  to,  and  had 
purposely  feigned  ignorance :  he  had  merely 
taken  the  question  as  introductory  of  the  sug- 
gestion he  had  to  make. 

"  I  believe  some  day,  black  fellow  mann  (seize 
and  run  away  with)  jumbuc  (sheep)  belonging  to 
Mr.  Brae  ton,  when  that  murry  hungry.  Th^t 
murry  gourri  jumbuc  (very  fat  sheep)  sit  down 
t'other  side  Warraghi  Bill  cattle  station.'* 

This  was  one  of  Mr.  Bracton*s  young  wether 
flocks,  that  had  been  removed  in  time,  and  had 
escaped  the  malady. 

"  Baal  white  fellow  catch  him,  I  believe,"  con- 
tinued Beck.  "That  too  much,  close  up  moun- 
tains. Before  shepherd  and  hutkeeper  yan  (travel) 
into  farm,  black  fellow  too  far  away." 

"  Tea  ready,  now ! "  cried  one  of  them,  as  he 
took  off  the  plate  that  had  been  placed  on  the  pot 
to  keep  in  the  steam.     "  Sugar,  sugar !  " 

VOL.  II.  N 
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This  demand  was  also  presently  and  prodigally 
complied  with.  Beck's  object  was,  of  course,  to 
insinuate  himself  into  their  confidence.  By  that 
he  at  once  obtained  an  opportunity  of  directing 
their  designs,  and  of  impressing  them  with  the 
conviction  that  he,  at  all  events,  would  not  be 
very  zealous  in  following  them  up. 

"Wikki,  wikki,  wikki ! '*  (bread)  shouted  the 
whole  assemblage. 

Beck  handed  them  the  greater  part  of  a  large 
damper  he  had  ready  baked.  *'  Why  not  pialla 
*  bullock,  bullock,  bullock,'  too?"  he  said,  jocu- 
larly. 

'*  You  got  some  bullock  ?  "  said  some  of  them. 

«  Yes." 

"  Well,  give  it  then :  give  it.  Black  fellow 
your  friend,  you  know.  Binghi  (brother)  you, 
belonging  to  black  fellow." 

Beck  handed  them  the  tin  dish  with  the  chief 
part  of  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton  in  it,  and  very  little 
more  was  said  for  the  next  five  minutes. 

"  How  many  black  fellow  sit  down  along  a 
camp  ?  "  said  Beck,  when  they  began  to  be  dis- 
engaged. 

„  That  many,"  said  one,  after  some  consultation 
had  taken  place,  as  he  displayed  extended  the 
fingers   and    thumbs   of  both    hands,  and   then 
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closing  them  displayed  them  both  a  second  time 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  last  of  all  exhibiting  thus 
a  single  hand:  this  signified  twenty-five.  But 
another  corrected  him  with  the  last  number,  sig- 
nifying that  it  was  only  twenty-three.  And  still 
a  further  emendation  was  added  verbally  to  the 
effect  that  that  included  themselves  now  present. 

'*  Bacca,  bacca,  bacca  !  quawh  !  " 

"  Baal  I  smoke,"  said  Beck. 

"  No  good  you/'  said  the  savage  who  had  made 
the  demand.  And  in  a  coujDle  of  minutes  after- 
wards they  all  jumped  up  and  began  to  gather, 
preparatory  to  departing,  tomahawk,  and  booma- 
rang,  and  nullah-nullah  from  the  floor  and  chimney, 
where  they  had  laid  them  out  of  their  hands. 

"  Well,  good  -  night,"  said  one.  "  You  my 
binghi,"  said  another,  laying  his  hand  familiarly 
on  Beck's  breast,  as  he  passed.  **  Suppose  I 
meet  you  in  boos,"  said  a  third,  '*  baal  I  kill  you. 
You  my  friend."  "  Misser  Beck  your  name  1 " 
asked  a  fourth,  '*  Very  goot  man,  you,  Mr.  Beck. 
I  remember  you  'nother  time."  And  with  similar 
expressions,  all  had  at  length  fairly  vacated  the 
hut.  Beck  stood  at  the  door  and  watched  them 
as  far  forward  in  the  direction  of  their  camp  as 
the  darkness  of  the  night  permitted.     The  abo- 

^2 
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rigines  never  cross  a  hill  if  they  can  help  it, 
but  sweep  round  its  skirt:  thus  they  had  not 
to  rise  between  Beck  and  the  fires,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  camp.  There  one  of  the  low,  wild, 
native  chants  was  going  on ; — 

"  Wooramah,  wooramah  jah, 
Wondaghi,  wondaghi  jah  ; 

Jah,  jah ; 
Wondaghi,  wooramah  jah." 

Suddenly  it  ceased,  interrupted  abruptly ;  a  single 
voice  uttered  a  loud  and  rapid  exclamation,  and 
there  was  silence  for  an  instant;  then  the  distinct 
and  measured  cadences  of  single  voices,  speaking 
consecutively  and  with  great  deliberation  in  their 
own  tongue,  told  that  the  spies  had  arrived  at  the 
camp,  and  that  the  council  about  to-morrow's 
proceedings  was  taking  place. 

But  whilst  Beck  was  thus,  as  he  thought, 
wrapping  his  net  around  his  victim,  an  unseen 
hand,  in  still  greater  silence,  with  still  more  vigi- 
lance, was  folding  it  back  upon  himself.  Soon 
after  noon  next  day  the  ex-police  magistrate  rode 
back  into  the  township.  To  avoid  meeting  with 
any  casual  bushman  at  the  stores,  who  might 
leave  the  news  of  his  unexpected  re-arrival  at 
various  huts,  Mr.  Hurley  kept  the  outer  bank  of 
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the  river  round  to  the  back  of  the  court-house, 
and  then  kept  the  court-house  as  much  as  possible 
between  himself  and  the  township,  as  he  rode 
towards  his  late  quarters.  Arrived,  he  immediately- 
despatched  the  lock-up-keeper  for  Mr.  Moses,  with 
directions  to  intimate  that  it  was  to  be  a  visit  of 
secrecy ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  old  man  was 
seen  hastily  but  feebly  making  his  way  across  the 
green. 

Of  late  the  aged  Hebrew  had  become  very 
decrepit :  indeed,  it  was  evident  at  times  that  the 
weakness  of  second  childhood  allowed  play  to 
emotions  and  passions  that  the  moral  sense  of  his 
vigorous  manhood  had  held  in  habitual  conscien- 
tious control.  Oftentimes  he  sat  down  beside 
his  child  on  the  sofa,  and  leaned  his  gray  head 
over  on  her  shoulder  for  a  long  time,  till  she 
thought  he  slept ;  when,  if  compelled  to  disturb 
him  by  arising,  there  were  the  traces  of  imbecility 
upon  his  face  :  sometimes  on  these  occasions  he 
was  even  peevish  towards  her,  however  reasonable 
and  necessary  the  interruption.  Still,  in  general 
he  retained  all  his  knowledge,  particularly  in 
matters  of  business;  and  used  it  as  shrewdly  as 
heretofore.  Much  still  remained  uncorroded  of 
the  iron  heart  within  that  had  sustained  him  whilst 
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forcing  his  way  from  the  marshes  of  penury  to  the 
sunny  hill-top  of  wealth :  but  it  mfght  easily  be 
seen  that  he  was  not  much  longer  for  this  world. 

The  fire  had  been  kindled  in  the  court-house  on 
Mr.  Hurley's  arrival,  and  the  logs  were  blazing 
cheerfully  and  warmly  by  the  time  the  old  man 
arrived.  Mr.  Hurley  placed  the  most  convenient 
chair  for  him  in  the  warmest  corner,  but  delayed 
for  a  few  minutes  to  proceed  with  his  business. 
When,  at  length,  the  old  Hebrew  had  recovered 
himself  tolerably,  he  said, — 

•'  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you,  Mr.  Moses ; 
and  I  mean  to  make  good  my  claim  by  the  most 
candid  statement  of  my  reasons.  I  am  most 
solicitous  to  know — in  fact,  it  is  almost  indis- 
pensable that  I  should  know — exactly  what  over- 
ture Martin  Beck,  Mr.  Bracton's  overseer,  made 
to  you  respecting  Mr.  Bracton's  farm." 

'^  Vat  you  mean  ?"  asked  the  Jew  ;  fully  aware 
meantime  to  what  the  inquiry  had  reference. 

*'The  man  I  have  named,"  repHed  Mr.  Hurley, 
"  has,  I  am  given  to  understand,  made  some  over- 
tures, or  proposals,  or  suppositions  about  Mr. 
Bracton's  farm,  and " 

"You  are  gifen  to  undershtand  !  Who  gif  you 
to  undershtand  anyting  of  de  short  ?     Haf  I  ?  " 
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"  Mr.  Moses,"  rejoined  Mr.  Hurley,  becoming 
sensible  of  'the  oversight,  '•  the  excellence  of  Miss 
Moses's  character  and  her  dutifuhiess  to  you  are 
such,  that  I  am  sure  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for 
me  to  utter  a  single  syllable  in  excuse  of  any  word 
she  may  have  dropped  inadvertently  in  the  guile- 
lessness  of  a  young  heart." 

"  No !  no  need  vatever,"  said  the  old  man. 
'*  Rashael  is  a  very  goot  shild.  But  you  should 
not  catechise  any  voman  apout  the  pusinesses  of 
her  own  house." 

"Allow  me,  Mr.  Moses,"  said  Mr.  Hurley, 
with  his  habitual  self-control,  "  to  withdraw  your 
attention  from  the  lesser  point  to  the  greater. 
With  the  integrity  of  purpose  that  I  discern  in  you, 
I  cannot  believe  you  would  allow  your  neighbour  to 
be  made  the  victim  of  a  most  abominable  plot,  by 
the  servant  whom  he  has  treated  almost  as  if  he 
were  one  of  his  own  family." 

"Vell!"said  the  Jew. 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  Beck  is 
wantonly  destroying  Mr.  Bracton's  property,  with 
some  nefarious  view  or  other,  that  as  yet  I  cannot 
get  sight  of." 

*'  Veil,  vat  can  I  do  for  Mishter  Practon  ?" 

"  You  can  enable  him  to  preserve  his  property. 
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"  Never  !  Hash  not  Mishter  Practon  got  hish 
own  eyes.  If  he  tink  hish  property  ish  in.  danger, 
vhy  does  he  not  make  it  shafe  ?" 

"  True,  sir,"  said  the  young  gentleman ;  "  but 
you  seem  to  forget  that  there  is  a  public  justice 
which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of." 

*t  Very  veil,"  said  the  Jew,  "  I  see  vat  you  vant 
now." 

"  And  you  are  unwilling  to  promote  the  course 
of  justice  and  assist  in  the  defeat  of  the  villain  ?" 

*'  I  vill  tell  you  thish  ash  von  of  Mishter 
Practon's  friend.  Mr.  Peck  ish  a  rashcal.  I 
never  tell  von  man  vot  anoter  man  shay  to  me  in 
a  vay  of  pusiness.  Bot  I  tell  you  vot  I  tink 
myshelf.  I  tink  Mishter  Practon  is  a  very  goot 
man.     I  tink  Mishter  Peck  ish  a  rashcal." 

"  Then  you  decline,  Mr.  Moses,"  said  the 
magistrate,  making  a  last  effort  to  get  at  his 
point,  "  to  give  me  the  information  I  am  in  need 
of  to  stop  the  career  of  this  rascal  ?  " 

"  I  haf  no  information  vat  belong  to  you  at  all. 
Vat  any  man  shay  to  me  in  my  shtore  ish  my 
own  :  it  pelongs  to  my  pusiness.  If  I  vas  to  be  a 
shpy  in  my  own  shtore,  I  should  soon  lose  my 
custom.  It  is  very  wrong — very  wrong,''  he 
added,  as  he  rose  and  took  up  his  stick  and  hat  to 
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go,  "  to  catechise  a  voman  that  ish  only  a  shild, 
apout  her  father's  pusiness." 

At  this  instant  the  lock-up-keeper  and  another 
man  ran  past  the  window  talking  loudly  and  hur- 
riedly :  the  voices  entered  the  outer  room,  and 
immediately  afterwards  an  equally  loud  and  hur- 
ried knocking  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  sitting 
room. 

"  You  're  wanted,  sir,"  said  the  lock-up-keeper. 
"Here's  one  of  Mr.  Bracton's  shepherds  come  in 
to  say  that  those  devils  of  blacks  are  robbing  the 
stores  at  the  Rocky  Springs,  and  have  got  all  the 
ladies  shut  up  in  the  cottage." 

Mr.  Hurley  almost  flew  to  the  soldiers'  huts„ 
shouting  "To  horse,  to  horse,  corporal!  All  the 
troopers  you  can  muster!  Saddle!  Never  mind 
changing  your  jackets.  Be  alive  !  Your  horses 
and  your  arms  !     Never  mind  anything  else." 

"  Only  one  man  beside  myself  in  the  township, 
sir,"  said  the  corporal,  in  the  most  unperturbed 
tone  of  military  reply.  But  five  minutes  had  not 
elapsed  before  those  two,  headed  by  Mr.  Hurley, 
were  goring  the  sides  of  their  heavy  horses 
through  the  bush  far  out  of  sight  of  the  township. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Attack  of  the  Myals  on  the  Cottage.— The  Dogs.— Terror 
of  the  Inmates. — Depreciation  of  the  Savages. — Succour 
at  Hand. — Reuben  Kablc's  Dispersion  of  the  Blacks.  — 
The  llingleader  Shot.  —  Retreat  of  the  Myals.  —  The 
Flock  in  Danger. 

The  aborigines  allowed  the  morning  to  pass  on 
hour  after  hour  without  making  their  appearance 
at  the  cottage  or  the  huts,  occupying  themselves 
with  sharpening  the  points  of  their  boomarangs,  and 
gumming  fresh  jags  on  where  there  were  any  dis- 
placed from  their  spears,  more  perhaps  out  of  im- 
patience and  habit  than  from  any  expectation  of 
having  to  use  them.  Most  of  them  sat  cross-legged 
about  their  fires,  but  a  few  of  the  younger  and  more 
restless  were  going  to  and  fro  between  the  spots 
where  they  had  slept  to  the  hip  of  the  hill.  At 
length  the  ochres  were  produced,  and  they  set  to  to 
disfigure  their  denuded  and  swarthy  limbs  and  their 
faces  with  wavy  red  hues.  About  eleven  o'clock, 
a  couple,  who  were  not  yet  besmeared  with  the 
war  paint,  came  down  from  the  scrub  on  the  top 
of  the  point,  and  reported  that  '^  Overseer  yan 
alonga  yerriman   (on    horse-back),  and  massa — 
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cobbon  white  fellow  ! — yan  alonga  'nother  yerri- 
man.  Only  gin  sit  down,"  (only  the  women  were 
to  be  seen  about). 

Beck  rose  that  morning  without  having  slept. 
It  was  a  bolder  step  than  any  he  had  ever  yet 
taken.  At  times,  doubts  and  tremors  came  over 
him  ;  but  greed  of  gain  had  become  the  master 
passion  of  his  soul,  and  stubbornly  resisted  the 
attacks  of  conscience.  And  by-and-bye  he  and 
Mr.  Bracton  set  out. 

The  inmates  of  the  cottage  were  quietly  pursuing 
their  usual  morning  avocations,  when,  suddenly, 
Marianna,  who  was  carrying  a  can  of  skimmed 
milk  to  Nep  and  the  old  bull-dog,  was  startled  by. 
terrific  screams  from  Biddy,  and  the  next  instant 
the  girl  and  a  huge  black  fellow,  looking  like  a 
harlequin-demon,  rolled,  struggling,  over  the  side 
of  the  descent  into  the  dairy.  The  quick,  sullen 
soughs  of  the  barbarian's  wrath,  for  a  moment 
mingled  with  the  shrill  screams  of  the  girl  ;  then, 
but  without  uttering  a  sound,  Marianna  clasped 
Biddy  round  the  waist,  and  almost  succeeded  in 
wrenching  her  from  the  coil  of  the  savage ;  and 
the  next  instant  Nep  had  fastened  on  his  back, 
and  was  tearing  fiercely  at  the  muscles  of  his 
neck.     With  a  yell  of  agony  the  black  shook  him- 
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self  free,  sprang  upon  the  level  ground,  and  retreated 
with  long,  nimble  bounds  backward.   The  uncouth 
gabbling  of  many  voices,  mixed  with   the  deejJ 
gurrh-rrh-rrh  of  the  bull-dog,  as  he  stood  facing 
the  main  body  of  savages  in  the  direction  of  the 
hill  point,  was   heard  j    then   followed  the   hum 
and  whirr  of  a  spear;  and  with  loud,  sharp  yells 
of  anguish,  significant  almost   as   human   tones, 
the  Newfoundland  dog  sprang  through  the   still 
open  door,  snapping  into  halves  a  spear  that  had 
gone  right  through  him,  and  cowered  down  beside 
Marianna  in  the  farther  corner,  whither  she  had  re- 
treated along  with  Biddy.     Presently  down  came 
the  bull-dog  with  a  sudden  rush,  cowering  so  as 
almost  to  crawl  along  the  earth  as  he  moved,  and 
a  dozen  spears  followed  one  another,  fast  and  close 
as  drops  of  a  shower,  on  to  the  very  spot  where  he 
had    stood.       Poor    Nep   moaned,    and    whined 
piteously,  then  looked  up  and  wagged   his  tail, 
and  brightened  in  the  eye,  and  made  an  effort  to 
rise,  but  fell  with  the  first  plunge,  and  lay  pant- 
ing, his  tongue  lolling  out,  the  blood  welling  out 
further  and  fuller  from  his  underside  every  instant. 
Again  the  wild  jabber  of  the  blacks  was  heard, 
as  if  in  triumph,  and  from  the  store  there  came 
the  sound  of  an  axe,  or  some  other  heavy  weapon. 
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breaking  in  the  door;  whilst  fifteen  or  twenty- 
feet  off,  in  front  of  the  dairy,  four  or  five  of  the 
dark  Myals  glided  into  sight,  most  of  them  ba- 
lancing their  boomarangs  for  a  throw  at  the  bull- 
dog :  but  the  acute  animal  was  too  knowing  for 
them,  and  no  sooner  saw  the  first  armed  hand 
come  in  sight  than  he  made  a  push  to  the  back  of 
the  door  ;  whence,  with  his  eye  just  leering  round, 
and  his  head  quivering  with  rage,  he  kept  up  his 
deep  gurrh-rrh-rrh  of  defiance  and  menace.  The 
barbarians  yelled  their  threats  at  the  faithful  animal, 
but  they  could  not  throw  with  any  chance  of 
success  ;  nor  did  they  dare  attempt  to  enter  whilst 
he  kept  his  post :  they  knew  that  the  first  who 
attempted  to  pass  would  be  so  maimed  as  to  be 
unable  to  travel,  if  not  mortally  torn.  At  length 
the  store  door  slammed  down  on  to  the  floor 
within,  and  at  the  noise,  the  party  who  were  besieg- 
ing the  dairy  hastened  off  to  share  in  the  plunder. 
In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Bracton  and  Katharine 
were  safe,  though  confined  within  the  cottage. 
Katharine  had  observed  the  first  advance  of  the 
line,  into  which  on  such  occasions  these  aborigines 
have  a  custom  of  throwing  themselves.  The 
grotesque  hideousness  of  their  decoration,  the 
pompous  parade  of  themselves  and  their  arms,  the 
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atrocious  wantonness  of  the  air  of  their  war-song, 
and  the  diabolical  concert  in  which  they  seemed 
to  be  acting,  filled  her  with  terror;  and  she  had 
shut  both  back  and  front  doors,  and  locked  them 
in  such  haste  as  to  forget  both  Marianna  and 
Biddy.  Mrs.  Bracton,  on  coming  out  of  the 
parlour  into  the  passage,  was  the  first  to  bethink 
herself  of  her  sick  child:  but  the  savaaes  had 
now  surrounded  the  house,  and  finding  the  door 
fastened,  had  commenced  breaking  their  way 
through  one  of  the  front  windows.  Forgetting 
even  Marianna  in  the  sinking  Katharine,  Mrs. 
Bracton  drew  her  niece  into  the  back  room,  and 
locked  the  door;  and,  as  the  breaking  glass  rattled 
on  the  floor  of  the  adjacent  parlour,  she  closed 
the  shutters  of  the  single  window  of  the  room 
they  were  in,  and  barred  them.  But  no  sooner 
was  temporary  security  attained,  than  all  her 
fears  came  crowding  about  her,  and  she  sank 
down  upon  the  floor  beside  her  neice,  who  knelt 
with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands  on  a  chair. 

The  infuriated  brutes  made  good  their  entrance, 
and  traversed  the  open  apartments;  and,  amidst 
their  exclamations  of  astonishment,  the  ladies,  if 
they  could  have  distinguished  so  much,  might 
have  heard    the  noises   of  their   mischief.      One 
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swept  the  crockery  down  by  whole  shelves,  utter- 
ing his  quaint  humours  between  whiles  ;  another, 
when  he  had  contemplated  himself  in  a  pier- 
glass  till  he  was  weary,  drove  his  nullah-nullah 
through  it.  Several  times  the  door  of  the  room 
in  which  they  were  was  assailed  with  heavy 
surges:  but  it  was  new,  and  the  work  of  a  good 
workman,  and  no  impression  was  made ;  it  was, 
therefore,  abandoned  for  a  time.  As  soon  as  the 
news  spread  that  the  assailants  of  the  stores  had 
got  in,  and  that  there  was  a  keg  of  rum  being 
shared,  the  savages  in  the  cottage  joined  them. 

Meanwhile  the  helpless  females  shivered,  and 
moaned,  and  wept  with  terror  and  anguish  in 
their  weak  places  of  refuge.  Each  minute  pressed 
on  them  like  an  intolerable  eternity.  They  thought 
of  father,  brother,  lover,  as  the  fierce  mirth  of  the 
savages  waxed  into  maddest  excess:  their  own 
despair  began  to  feel  like  incipient  madness  too. 
And  now  Marianna  heard  four  or  five  of  the  fiend- 
like horde  approaching  in  headstrong  dispute: 
it  seemed  as  if  one  or  more  were  resolute  to  perpe- 
trate some  diabolical  outrage,  while  others  were 
dissuading  them.  As  they  drew  near  she  could 
understand  very  well  what  they  said  ;  for  the 
savages  have  a  great  fashion  when  half  intoxicated. 
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of  trying,  in  a  most  pedantic  manner,  to  sustain  a 
conversation  in  English : — 

"  Me  patter  him,  Miaminghi.  Then  I  pialla 
budgery  Englishman  (talk  good  English).  Ole 
King  Bondi  been  pialla  (tell)  me  like-a-that." 

**  You  murry  stupid  fellow,  I  tell  you ;  you  baal 
pialla  English  that  way."^ 

'*  Baal  I  care.  I  patter,  Miaminghi.  Come  : 
d nit.  Don't  you  yan  away.    Give-us-a-hand." 

"  I  sha'n't.  You  a  cobbon  fool,"  retorted 
Miaminghi, 

The  trembling  Marianna  recognised  the  general 
threat  of  cannibalism,  but  did  not  comprehend  its 
more  specific  meaning.  Still  weak  from  her  illness, 
chilled  to  the  vitals  with  the  cold  of  the  underground 
dairy,  and  heart-sick  with  dismay  at  the  horrible 
death  that  impended  over  her,  she  listened,  in  the 
numbness  of  horror,  as  the  savage  broke  away  the 
sod-roof  with  his  tomahawk.  His  drunken  com- 
panions had  returned  to  the  store,  where  all  the 
tin  drinking-vessels  that  could  be  gathered  in  the 
huts  were  filled  with  rum,  and  in  as  many  black 
/       fellows'  hands.     But  over  her  head  the  dig  of  the 

*  The  trial  of  an  Aborigine  for  the  murder  of  a  white 
person,  under  the  impression  that  by  eating  the  victim's 
tongue  he  would  be  enabled  to  talk  English,  is  on  the 
records  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  colony. 
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tomahawk  went  on,  till  it  was  heard  plainly 
sounding  on  the  planks  of  the  inner  roof.  Nep  lay 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  limbs  that  moved 
not,  and  dull  glaring  eye  which  saw  not.  Even  the 
grim  bull-dog  seemed  cowed,  and  conscious  that 
all  was  lost;  for  he  eyed  the  corner  of  the  roof 
whence  the  noise  came,  and  snuffed  restlessly, 
and  seemed  half  inclined  to  run  away. 

Meantime  the  whole  party  of  savages  had  re- 
turned to  the  cottage.  On  leaving  it  they  had  let 
themselves  out  by  the  back  door,  that  being  nearest 
to  the  store  :  for  they  manifest  a  remarkable  sense  of 
local  relation  ;  and  they  again  entered  and  walked 
in  and  out  that  way.  The  closed  window  and  the 
door  that  had  before  defied  them  were  now  again 
assailed ;  and  the  nullah-nullahs  went  to  work 
upon  the  glass  and  shutter.  Mrs.  Bracton  and 
her  niece  sprang  up  from  the  spot  where  they  had 
sank  down,  by  the  window,  and,  couched  in  the 
farthest  corner,  clung  to  each  other  shuddering. 
But  it  was  now  nearly  at  an  end. 

Five  minutes  before  this,  as  Reuben  and  his 
countryman  were  leisurely  walking  the  cattle 
within  about  three  miles  of  the  farm  by  the  road, 
Charlei     pointed   out  the  young  magistrate,  and 
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two  mounted  soldiers,  nearing  from  behind  at  full 
speed. 

"  I  wonder  what 's  up,  Reuben.  I  '11  be  hanged 
if  the  lobsters  haven't  got  their  shells  off.  There  's 
something  afoot  that  's  not  easy." 

"They  know  their  own  know  best,  Charlie," 
said  his  countryman,  as,  after  a  short,  careless 
gaze,  he  took  his  hand  off  his  horse's  crupper,  and 
threw  himself  square  again  in  his  saddle. 

Nothing  further  passed  between  them  for  the 
instant.  The  Australians  uniformly  take  pains  to 
exhibit  a  contemptuous  dislike  of  the  British 
military.  But  suddenly  Mr.  Hurley  reined  up  at 
their  very  heels  ;  his  horse  and  himself  almost 
breathless. 

"  Hollo  !  young  fellow,"  said  Charlei,  "  don't 
ride  into  the  cattle,  without  you  want  to  be  driven 
the  rest  of  the  way  with  them."  Reuben  Kable, 
who  saw  that  the  new  comer  Vvas  a  gentleman, 
though  acting  rather  unaccountably,  merely  rode 
on  without  remark,  moving  his  horse  a  little 
away. 

"  In  the  Queen's  name,  I  require  your  assis- 
tance, sir,"  cried  Mr.  Hurley. 

'*  I  believe  so,"  responded  Charlie;  "by-and- 
bye.     Me  first;  next  time  you,  mate." 
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Reuben  took  very  little  notice,  beyond  one  of 
his  half  audible  laughs,  followed  by  a  shout  to 
one  of  the  dogs  not  to  go  'possum  hunting  before 
his  day's  work  was  done.  The  soldiers  were  by 
this  time  come  up,  and  with  difficulty  held  in 
their  excited  horses,  flecked  with  foam. 

"  You  appear  to  be  a  gentleman,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Hurley,  turning  to  Reuben  Kable.  "  Will  you 
prove  yourself  one,  when  I  inform  you  that  within 
three  miles  of  this  spot  there  is  a  family  of  three 
ladies  in  the  hands  of  the  blacks  ?" 

Reuben  stared  for  an  instant  at  the  speaker. 
"Whom  do  you  msan  ? "  he  said;  "the  Brac- 
tons?" 

"  Yes,  sir — the  Bractons ;  if  the  Bractons  you 
please  just  now  to  call  them." 

"Can  your  horses  stick  to  bush  leaps  for  a 
couple  of  miles?"  asked  Reuben  Kable,  ad- 
dressing the  whole  party. 

"  Not  very  well,  at  their  speed,  for  that  dis- 
tance," answered  the  corporal. 

"  Stick  to  the  road  then.  Here,  Charlie  ;  never 
mind  the  cattle.  Follow  me,  and  dig  your  spur 
in  till  the  mare  drops:  only  keep  up,"  said  the 
Australian.  And  putting  his  horse  into  a  canter, 
he  swept  round  the  flank  of  the  drove,  followed 
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by  bis  countryman  ;  and  then  away  they  went,  at 
hurricane-speed,  for  the  gap. 

The  soldiers  looked  amazed.  "  He 's  right,'* 
said  Mr.  Hurley;  "there  is  a  track  through  the 
bush  :  we  should  outride  them  on  fair  ground, 
but  they'll  outride  us  that  way.  On — on,  my 
lads;  on!"  And  away  again  went  the  police 
party  at  full  stretch  for  the  point  of  the  mountain. 

Reuben  turned  his  head  for  an  instant,  before 
plunging  into  the  thicker  bush  of  the  gap,  to 
observe  how  the  mare  was  behaving.  "  Easy, 
easy,  Charlie,  for  the  next  half  mile." 

"  Here,  let  me  come  first,  and  then  you  can  go 
as  easy  as  you  like,"  cried  the  fiery  youth,  with 
the  eager  desire  to  get  the  savages  in  sight;  and, 
sitting  his  horse  easily,  he  gave  Reuben  and  his 
heavier  animal  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  keep 
up  to  him.  Through  the  crown  of  the  gap,  and 
down  the  log-strewn  swamp,  he  kept  the  lead  till 
he  came  suddenly  upon  the  now  almost  burnt-out 
fires  of  the  camp.  Here  the  riders  reined  in  for 
an  instant.  Again  the  lad  was  turning  his  horse's 
head,  as  the  din  of  the  half-drunk  barbarians 
arose,  and  pointed  out  their  direction  and  pro- 
pinquity. 

*'  Stop,   stop  ! "    exclaimed  Reuben.     "  Can   it 
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be?"  and,  jumping  off  his  horse,  he  picked  up 
from  the  ground  a  brass-plate,  of  a  half-moon 
shape,  such  as  the  settlers  give  to  favourite  lead- 
ing blacks  as  a  distinguishing  badge,  to  be  worn 
slung  from  the  neck  by  a  chain.  On  it  was 
engraved  "  Bondi,  King  of  the  Snowy  Moun- 
tains." 

"  Why  it 's  our  own  blacks,  Charlie.  Here  's 
old  Bondi's  plate." 

*'Hark!"  exclaimed  his  countryman  ;  "there's 
the  nullah -nullahs  crashing  in  the  windows. 
Come  on." 

But  no  sooner  had  the  youth  reached  the  hip 
of  the  hill  than  he  reined  in  his  horse  as  suddenly. 
as  he  had  just  before  eagerly  spurred  her.     "  My 
word,   Reuben,"   he  exclaimed,   "  this  will   never 
do.     There's  very  near  thirty  of  'em." 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Reuben,  *^  they  're  some  of 
our  own  blacks,  or  else  that  plate  wouldn't  be 
there.  Come  on,  man  :  we  shall  have  that  gipsy- 
looking  Englishman  and  his  soldiers  there  before 
us." 

As  Reuben  spurred  across  to  the  other  point, 
his  anxiety  for  the  family,  now  backed  by  vvnith 
at  the  treachery  of  the  tribe  of  savages  who, 
pretending  amity  with    the   whites   at   Manaroo, 
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had  crossed  to  where  they  were  not  known,  and 
committed  this  violence ;  he  could^  plainly  dis- 
tinguish several  whom  he  knew  ;  others  there 
were — the  more  irreclaimable  portion  of  the  tribe — 
whom  he  did  not  know.  But  he  spurred  into  the 
very  midst  of  the  group  at  the  back  of  the  cottage. 
** Those  I  know  I'll  settle  with  afterwards,"  he 
thought,  as  he  threw  himself  headlong  ofF  his 
horse,  and,  springing  forward,  seized  three  who 
were  busy  in  the  act  of  devastation,  trying  to  wrench 
the  stubborn  shutter  off  its  hinges  with  the  small 
ends  of  their  weapons  and  with  their  tomahawks. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  minute  there  was  the  mad 
struggle  of  the  three  savages  thus  surprised,  with 
this  unknown  white  man  ;  and  then  the  inex- 
tricable mass,  moving  its  multitude  of  limbs  in 
confused  battle,  rolled  over  on  to  the  earth.  But 
it  separated  not  till  Charlie — who  had  given  the 
first  he  had  encountered  the  peculiar  "throw"  of 
the  white  man  by  the  side-long  sweep  of  his  foot 
against  the  instep^  and  the  straightforward  force 
of  his  fist  at  the  same  instant  in  the  face — seized 
his  nullah-nullah  and  stunned  every  one  of  their 
heads  but  his  friend's. 

As  Reuben  rose,  and  his  face  was  seen  by  the 
astonished  circle,  the  cry   of  "  Massa !    Cobbon 
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Massa!"  that  had  begun,  and  would  in  another 
instant  have  been  followed  by  a  shower  of  spears, 
under  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Bracton  was  re- 
turned, gave  way  to  a  general  exclamation  of 
*'Misser  Kable!"  "EubinI"  «^  Budgery  white 
fellow!" — the  latter  in  the  tone  of  ciinnino-  de- 
precation.  But  Reuben  was  by  no  means  the 
right  sort  of  man  to  hope  to  deprecate  under  the 
circumstances.  Charlie  had  ceased  his  aggres- 
sions because  as  he  looked  round,  no  further  re- 
sistance seemed  to  be  offered.  But  the  elder 
Australian  was  not  so  easily  satisfied ;  he  seized 
his  stockwhip,  and  coolly  swinging  the  heavy 
thong  behind  him,  with  a  spring  and  a  bend  of 
his  body,  brought  back  the  hide-lash  full  on  the 
stomach  of  old  Bondi.  which  it  gashed  as  if  cut 
by  a  razor.  *'  Murry  budgery  that,  I  believe," 
exclaimed  Reuben.  **  King  Bondi  wear  that 
along-a-plate.  Then  white  fellow  know  him 
again.  Ho!  Miaminghi,  too!"  he  continued,  as 
he  drew  back  to  get  about  twelve  feet  distance 
between  them  j  and  Miaminghi  got  an  under  cut 
that  seemed  to  have  half  severed  his  jaw  from  his 
head.  A  third  time,  facing  suddenly  round  to 
those  behind,  he  took  his  aim  and  struck  his 
mark.     "  Murry  sick  you,  last  time  you  make-a- 
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light  ray  station,  Tallboy  !  Budgery  Doctor, 
stockwhip." 

"Oh!  Misser  Kable,  Rubin!— what  for  you 
like-a-that?"  yelled  the  black,  as  he  sprang  in  his 
agony  high  up  from  the  ground  ;  and,  when  he  saw 
the  arm  making  its  measured  sweep  back  for 
another  blow,  he  bounded  away  for  the  mountain. 
But  the  favour  was  not  meant  for  him ;  it  fell  in 
quite  another  direction.  And  again  and  again, 
before  they  could  determine  whether  to  fly  or  to 
wait  till  they  had  deprecated  the  young  man's 
future  wrath,  did  that  tremendous  weapon  of 
punishment  (when  wielded  by  an  adept  of  much 
strength  of  arm)  cut  its  way  into  their  swarthy 
skins,  agonizing  as  a  jet  of  molten  lead. 

Mr.  Hurley  and  the  soldiers  meantime  had 
galloped  up.  At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
already  assured  by  the  overawing  tones  in  which 
she  heard  her  own  language  rising  above  the 
jabber  of  the  savages,  Mrs.  Bracton,  assisted  by 
Katharine,  undid  the  fastenings  of  the  shutter. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Hurley,  where  is  Marianna  ?"  ex- 
claimed both  ladies.  "My  child!  my  child!" 
cried  the  mother  frantically. 

At  this  instant  the  report  of  a  single  carbine 
was  heard.     The  ruthless  cannibal  at  the  dairy 
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had  broken  his  way  through  the  roof,  forcing 
aside  the  top  slabs  sufficiently  to  admit  of  his 
dragging  his  victim  out.  The  bull-dog  had  pre- 
vented him  from  going  in  by  the  door,  but  in  his 
drunkenness  he  had  forgotten  that  the  animal  was 
still  inside :  no  sooner,  however,  did  he  thrust 
himself  forward  to  snatch  at  his  terrified  victim, 
who  still  shrank  back  out  of  his  reach,  than  the 
dog  dashed  at  him  and  caught  him  by  the  hand. 
The  police  had  by  this  time  reached  the  house, 
and,  hearing  the  howls  of  the  savage,  the  corporal 
galloped  to  the  spot:  at  first  he  felt  inclined  to 
laugh,  and  leave  him  to  the  custody  of  the  dog ; 
but  loud  cries  of  distress  in  women's  voices  coming 
from  within,  he  rode  round  to  the  door.  Leaninir 
down  over  his  horse's  shoulder,  he  saw  Miss 
Bracton  and  Biddy,  in  the  bewilderment  of  their 
terror,  holding  the  dog  by  the  collar,  in  over- 
powering horror  at  the  dismal  yells  of  anguish 
extorted  from  the  barbarian ;  upon  which  the  cor- 
poral, raising  himself,  tossed  up  his  carbine,  and 
sent  a  bullet  through  the  black's  head.  The  report 
brought  Mr.  Hurley  to  the  spot,  and  the  corporal 
hurried  away  to  tell  Mrs.  Bracton  that  her 
daughter  was  safe,  and  would  soon  be  with  her. 
But  it  was  not  till  some  minutes  had  elapsed,  and 
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the  presence  of  the  mother  herself  had  reassured 
her  child,  that  Marianna  recovered  sufficient 
energy  to  walk,  with  Mrs.  Bracton's  and  Mr. 
Hurley's  support,  to  the  house. 

The  few  out-and-out  Myals  that  belonged  to  the 
party  had  been  the  first  to  make  off:  they  no 
sooner  understood  from  the  more  civilized  portion 
(who  were  also  by  far  the  largest  number)  who 
Reuben  was  and  where  he  had  a  station,  than  they 
knew  they  must  expect  no  further  help  from  them. 
So  that  by  the  time  that  the  ladies  were  all  again 
in  safety,  these  fiercest  of  the  savages  were  far 
away  up  the  flat:  the  others  followed  them  by 
twos  and  threes. 

But  it  was  not  till  they  had  gone  several  miles 
at  full  speed,  that  either  one  or  the  other  checked 
their  headlong  flight.  As  the  first  who  fled  made 
off  on  the  further  side  of  the  creek  and  along  the 
base  of  the  opposite  hills,  they  had  caught  sight  of 
the  approaching  troopers,  always  the  objects  of 
their  greatest  dread.  Then  followed  the  shot 
assuring:  them  that  at  least  one  of  their  number 
would  be  absent  from  the  camp  that  night:  and 
finally,  as  they  gazed  back  from  a  distance,  they 
could  see  their  comrades  following  at  a  speed  that 
proved  that  no  truce  had  been  struck. 
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As  the  darkness  however  set  in  and  no  tokens 
of  a  pursuit  appeared,  the  foremost  paused  and 
the  hindmost  came  up.  The  open  ground  never- 
theless was  not  to  be  trusted  to  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  and  their  camp  for  the  night  was  pitched  in 
a  deep  hollow,  at  the  back  of  several  ranges. 

The  fiercest  of  the  savage  horde  unluckily  had 
escaped  without  a  scratch  :  the  severity  of  the 
retaliation  had  fallen,  contrary  to  Reuben's  first 
impulse  and  intention,  on  those  who  most  fre- 
quented his  station.  And  now  these  Myals, 
furious  with  the  rum,  bethought  themselves  of  the 
other  part  of  the  project,  that  of  seizing  the  sheep. 

In  vain  old  Bondi,  intimidated  and  trembling  at 
the  future  wrath  of  the  young  Australian,  endea- 
voured to  pacify  them  :  although  nominally  king, 
he  had  virtually  very  little  control  over  them  :  for 
after  all  he  was  merely  the  white  man's  creation  of 
kingship.  His  own  tribe,  or  rather  branch  of  the 
main  tribe,  furnished  on  this  occasion  merely  the 
milder  elements  of  the  barbarian  force. 

The  evening  council  terminated  just  as  it  had 
begun :  Bondi  and  Miaminghi  and  Tallboy,  and  in 
short  the  whole  of  the  "  tame  blacks  "  as  they  are 
called,  opposing  the  proposal  of  the  "  wild  "  ones 
to  drive  off  the  flock  of  fat  wethers,  to  which  Beck 
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had  so  basely  directed  their  attention  :  the  wild 
ones  as  peremptory  to  do  so ;  and  positive  that  by 
making  an  early  start  next  morning  and  a  rapid 
march,  they  could  carry  off  the  flock  into  the 
mountains  before  dark;  and  place  at  least  a  good 
horse's  day's  journey  betwixt  themselves  and  a 
pursuing  party  from  the  farm  ;  and  utterly  care- 
less, living  usually  away  from  the  whites  them- 
selves, about  any  reprisals  that  might  be  made 
upon  the  rest. 

Off  they  went  therefore,  very  soon  after  sunrise, 
for  the  station ; — every  man  with  his  spears  in  one 
hand  and  his  nullah-nullah  in  the  other,  and  his 
boomarangs  either  divided  between  both  hands  or 
stuck  in  his  belt,  where  also  was  lodged  the  light 
but  too  available  tomahawk  :  as  usual  in  such 
cases  throwing  themselves  into  one  long  single 
file,  each  man  well  apart  from  him  before  and  him 
behind;  roUing  along  across  plain  and  hill  with 
varying  pace,  as  the  ground  varied,  but  mostly 
at  a  rate  which  a  European  would  call  half  a  walk 
and  half  a  run. 

Old  Bondi  and  his  partizans  still  kept  with  the 
whole  body;  nor  did  there  seem  any  particular 
choice  of  places  in  it  by  them,  in  consequence  of 
the  difference  of  opinion.     Either  the  strength  of 
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thuir  opposition  wavered,  and  the  temptation  of 
the  "  gourri  jumbucs"  was  too  great;  or  they 
thought  there  was  a  possibility  that,  by  not  yet 
abandoning  their  protest,  they  might  succeed  in 
preventing  the  scheme  of  plunder. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

Mr.  Hurley  and  Reuben  Kable.  —  Suspicious  Circum- 
stances.— Mr.  Bracton's  Return.  —  Beck  recognised  by 
Reuben. — Beck's  Flight. 

With  an  almost  angry  feeling  of  annoyance,  Mr. 
Hurley,  as  he  accompanied  Marianna  in,  had 
observed  the  person  who  had  so  unceremoniously 
spoken  of  his  friends  as  "  the  Bractons,"  kneeling 
beside  the  pale  and  agitated  Katharine ;  soothing 
her  with  the  unrestrained  and  cheerful  familiarity 
of  one  well  known  ;  looking  her  fixedly  in  the 
face,  and  unresistedly  holding  her  hand. 

A  short  time  afterwards  Katharine  entered  the 
room,  where  Marianna  was  receiving  all  the  assi- 
duities of  parental  care  and  her  lover's  unabated 
tenderness;  whereupon  Mr.  Hurley,  with  a  glance 
of  something  like  distaste  towards  her,  went  out, 
and  looked  round  for  the  individual  who  he  now 
bethought  himself  had  been  fortunate  in  coming 
first  to  the  rescue  of  "  the  Bractons;"  and  he 
repeated  the  term  half  aloud  with  a  curled  lip. 
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Reuben  stood  tightening  his  horse's  girths,  and 
consulting  with  Charlie  what  it  would  be  best  to 
do  next.  '*  Will  you  allow  me,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Hurley  sarcastically,  "  to  ask  whom  I  have  the 
honour  of  addressing  ?" 

The  Australian  turned  at  the  inquiry.  It  was 
evidently  meant  to  be  a  piece  of  polished  imper- 
tinence. 

•*  Undoubtedly,  sir,"  replied  the  Australian,  with 
the  same  affectation  of  pohteness;  adding,  with 
considerable  decision  in  his  tone  and  manner, 
"  And  will  you  allov/  me  to  ask  you  in  return,  if 
this  is  the  way  you  Englishmen  take  care  of  your 
ladies  ?  Why,  you  might  lie  abed  all  day,  and 
do  better  than  this.  I  can't  see  a  single  man 
about  the  farm." 

"That,  sir,  is  the  proprietor's  business,"  re- 
turned Mr.  Hurley  haughtily,  "  not  mine.  My 
share  in  the  business  is  both  accidental  and  gra- 
tuitous. I  have  been  for  several  years  the  police 
magistrate  of  this  district,  but  am  now  in  actual 
appointment  elsewhere." 

"Oh,  then,  I  suppose  your  name  is  Hurley, 
sir  .' 

"  It  is,  sir." 

"  I  regret  my  hasty  remark,  Mr.  Hurley,  such 
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being  the  case.  Of  course,  you  feel  too  deeply 
interested  in  this  family  to  be  capable  of  any 
negligence  of  them  ;  though  really  it  is  very 
wrong  for  females  to  be  left  so  unprotected  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  My  name  is  Kable,  of 
Broken  Bay." 

*'  Pardon  me,  Mr,  Kable.  I  assure  you  I  had 
not  the  most  distant  idea  whom  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  addressing.  On  sudden  emergencies,  your 
countrymen  are  apt  to  cut  courtesy  of  phrase  very 
short,  you  know ;  and  this  makes  a  peculiar  im- 
pression on  our  English  ear.  How  opportune 
your  arrival  !  I  know  of  no  one  whom  I  would  so 
gladly  see  here  at  this  moment.'' 

"  It  's  all  over  here,  Mr.  Hurley,"  said 
Reuben.  "The  ladies  might  now  be  safely  left, 
so  far  as  those  blacks  are  concerned  :  they  '11  not 
come  back.  What  was  that  shot  a  little  while 
ago?" 

'^The  corporal  had  to  shoot  one  of  them,  in 
rescuing  Miss  Bracton.  Are  you  at  your  jour- 
ney's end  for  the  day,  Mr.  Kable?  or  do  you 
go  back  to  gather  your  cattle  ?  My  reason  for 
asking  is,  that  I  suspect  Mr.  Bracton's  overseer — 
a  black,  who,  I  believe,  is  a  native  of  the  colony— 
of  being  implicated  with  an  adjacent  stockman  in 
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some  most  serious  offences.  The  overseer  is  free : 
but  the  stockman  is  not.  I  want  to  arrest  the 
stockman  this  very  afternoon,  if  I  can ;  under  the 
conviction  that  he  will  offer  to  give  evidence 
against  his  accomplice." 

**  I  '11  stay  here,  sir,"  said  Reuben  Kable, 
*'  But,  believe  me,  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  ; 
though  it  may  be  desirable  to  reassure  the  ladies. 
My  mate  can  gather  the  cattle  :  they  are  too  tired 
to  be  troublesome.  But  my  mate 's  off  some- 
where. I  wonder  where  he  can  be  !"  and,  putting 
his  hand  to  his  mouth,  the  Australian  uttered  the 
well-known  '^  Koo-eh  !"  holding  the  first  syllable 
with  a  high,  piercing  tone. 

**  He  's  coming,"  continued  the  Australian,  as 
he  heard  the  answering  signal  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill.     "  Why,  where  have  you  been,  Charlie?" 

"  Just  seeing  those  three  fellows  I  nullah-nul- 
lahed  on  their  way  home." 

"  I  hope  you  gave  it  'em." 

**  My  word,  lad,"  said  Charlie,  laughing  all 
over  his  face,  "  they  were  so  stupid  when  they 
set  off  that  they  kept  running  sideways  every  now 
and  then:  but  before  they  got  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  they  were  bouncing  along  like  three 
kangaroos." 

VOL.    II.  P 
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'*  Fetch  the  cattle,  there's  a  good  lad.  I'll 
have  the  yard  open,  ready.  You  may  let  them 
feed  up :  there  's  plenty  of  time.  Don't  come 
through  the  gap  :  follow  the  road  round.  You 
saw  whereabouts  it  was." 

"  I  must  leave  you  now,"  said  Mr.  Hurley. 
"  Everything  outside  the  house  and  in,  I  see,  is 
torn  to  pieces.  But  we  had  better  leave  it  un- 
cared  for  till  Mr.  Bracton's  return,  and  merely 
attend  to  the  ladies.  I  greatly  regret  that  /  can- 
not stop."  And  a  strong  emphasis  involuntarily 
affixed  itself  to  the  personal  pronoun. 

"  Depend  upon  me,  for  the  ladies'  safety,  Mr. 
Hurley,"  said  Reuben,  smiling,  and  as  involun- 
tarily speaking  in  a  consolatory  tone. 

Once  more  Mr.  Hurley  mounted  ;  and  rode 
hastily  away  for  Coolarama  Creek,  followed  by 
the  two  troopers. 

Reuben  walked  to  and  fro  about  the  hill  on  his 
solitary  watch.  The  skirt  of  the  robe  of  departing 
day  still  lingered,  a  single  crimson  fold,  upon  the 
western  sky.  Everything  was  deathlike  and  still, 
save  that  now  and  then  the  harsh-voiced  bird  that 
sounds  the  signal  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun 
in  Australian  solitudes,  uttered  his  long,  hoarse 
bray,  laughter-like  and  wild.   The  wind  blew  cold, 
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sad,  and  subdued.  Even  from  the  dwelling-place 
itself  nothing  was  heard  but  the  occasional  move- 
ment of  a  piece  of  furniture,  or  the  footfall  of  the 
servant  girl,  as  she  moved  along  the  passage  floors 
with  the  peculiar  step  of  woman  when  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  sick  chamber. 

At  length, Reuben  turned  towards  the  door;  just 
within  it  stood  Katharine.  *'  Miss  Katharine," 
said  he,  advancing,  "  you  are  forgetting  that  you 
English  ladies  are  hothouse  plants.  The  night 
blows  very  chill." 

"  I  have  come  out  to  do  what  some  of  us  ought 
to  have  done  before — to  ask  you  to  come  in.  But 
you  will  forgive  us  poor  feeble  beings  on  such  a 
dreadful  day." 

"  I  should  be  forgetting  the  thoughts  of  my 
whole  life,  Katharine,  if " 

"  True  : — Oh,  what  do  we  not  owe  you  !  Mr. 
Hurley  told  mama  that  you  rode  away  through 
the  gap,  leaving  all  your  cattle  in  the  bush,  the 
instant  you  heard  of  our  danger ;  and  would  n't 
even  delay  by  coming  round  the  road  with  the 
soldiers.  But  Mr.  Hurley  had  not  the  slightest 
notion  who  you  are." 

"  I  have  informed  him,  Katharine." 

p  2 
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"And  mama,  also,  was  so  confused  that  she 
had  no  idea  till  I  told  her,  on  going  fn." 

*'  But  now  I  may  look  upon  myself  as  received 
as  one  of  your  oldest  acquaintances.  When  do 
you  expect  Mr.  Bracton  ?  " 

"  Every  minute." 

"  How  is  Mrs.  Bracton  ?  and  how  is  your  sister? 
She  appeared  to  be  very  ill,  as  she  passed  in." 

'*  Mama  seems  to  have  forgotten  her  own  shock 
in  anxiety  for  Marianna :  she  is  ill  indeed.  And 
now,  do  come  in.  I  have  laid  a  tray  for  you  in 
the  least  furnished  room,  because  it  is  the  least 
disordered.  And  you  saj^,  you .  will  excuse  us 
to-day?" 

"  Let  me  only  take  you  in  from  the  cold,  and 
I  shall  be  satisfied  anywhere,  and  with  anything. 
And  now  I  think  of  it,  I  have  an  immense  letter 
from  Polly,  for  her  dear  Katharine.  Nay,  nay ; 
she  said  so,  indeed — always  says  so." 

The  Australian  made  a  slight  and  hasty  meal, 
and  returned  to  his  post.  Katharine  betook  her- 
self to  the  perusal  of  the  packet ;  and  oftentimes, 
during  the  few  minutes  it  occupied  to  run  it  over, 
did  she  pause  to  listen  to  the  firm  and  steady 
tramp  of  the  heavy  boot  on  the  gravelly  ground 
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without ;  the  sense  of  protection  came  in  its  very 
sound. 

Several  of  the  hands  had  by  this  time  returned, 
and  were  wandering  over  the  scene  of  destruction 
with  astonishment  and  indignation.  Each  won- 
dered why  the  others  had  not  been  on  the  ground 
that  day.  But  each  had  the  same  tale  to  tell : — 
He  had  been  sent  elsewhere.  By  whom  1  Each 
had  the  same  answer  to  give  : — By  the  overseer. 
The  men  expressed  no  suspicion ;  but  they  evi- 
dently all  thought  it  was  remarkable.  And 
Reuben,  who  mingled  with  them,  and  listened 
to  their  various  tales,  thought  so  too.  Some  of 
the  hutkeepers  and  shepherds  came  in  for  various 
little  articles  required  at  their  stations.  Beck; 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Bracton,  had  been  with  every 
one  of  them ;  in  each  case  it  was  only  some 
matter  of  trifling  consequence  for  which  Beck 
seemed  to  have  taken  the  master  round.  This 
seemed  stranger  still;  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Bracton 
had  never  been  known  to  accompany  his  overseer 
through  the  whole  of  the  stations  in  one  day 
before. 

At  length,  two  horses  were  heard  making  their 
way,  at  the  slow  walking  pace  at  which  Mr.  Brac- 
ton usually  rode,  up  the  stony  hill-side  ;  and  dimly 
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through  the  now  settled  darkness  of  the  evening, 
the  two  horsemen  were  visible.  With  surprise  and 
pleasure,  Mr.  Bracton  recognised  the  tall  person 
and  distinct  voice  of  his  visitor,  as  Reuben  came 
forward  and  greeted  him.  Beck  passed  on,  but, 
listening,  heard  the  enunciation  he  expected. 

"  Your  family,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you,  sir,"  said 
Reuben,  "  are  all  in  perfect  safety  :  but  the  blacks 
have  been  making  themselves  welcome,  in  your 
absence,  to  some  of  your  property  ;  and  I  need  not 
tell  you,  that  they  destroy  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  steal  in  these  inroads.'* 

The  heavy  rider  hastily  dismounted,  and  with  a 
hurried  gait,  sought  the  interior  of  his  cottage; 
vi'hilst  the  Australian,  incited  by  curiosity,  walked 
on  to  the  hut  of  the  overseer.  The  Black  had 
handed  his  horse  to  one  of  the  men  to  un- 
dress ;  and  was  occupied  in  stirring  together  the 
red  charcoal  of  the  wood  he  had  covered  up  with 
ashes  before  going  out,  preparatory  to  making 
his  fire.  Reuben  Kable,  after  looking  in  at  his 
hut,  returned  to  the  cottaoe. 

Biddy  had  cleared  and  set  in  order  one  of  the 
sitting  rooms,  so  at  the  same  time  dissipating  her 
share  of  the  dismay  that  the  day's  alarms  had 
excited  ;  and  Katharine  was  arranging  the   table 
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for  the  evening  meal.  Reuben  sat  down  and  con- 
teraplated  her  in  silence;  till  he  felt  half  inclined 
to  go  out,  re-saddle  his  horse,  and  pursue  the 
blacks  to  their  camp. 

Mr.  Bractoii  at  length  joined  his  visitor,  with 
a  saddened  aspect.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the 
excitement  and  disorder  of  the  juncture,  Reuben 
could  discern  the  source  of  this  misfortune.  Mess- 
ages passed  to  and  fro  between  the  lieutenant  and 
his  overseer:  he  superintended  nothing  personally. 
One  walk  of  survey  rotmd  the  buildings  had  sufficed 
him  ;  and  everything  in  the  way  of  reparation,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order,  was  left  to  the 
choice  and  conduct  of  the  overseer.  Reuben  deeply 
resfretted  that  he  had  so  long  deferred  fulfiUino;  his 

»  Oft 

promise  to  his  friend  :  but  he  felt  that  to  offer  any 
general  suggestions  to  Mr.  Bracton  at  such  a 
period  would  be  equally  unfeeling  and  imper- 
tinent. 

When  he  referred  to  the  information  he  had 
acquired  from  Mr.  Hurley,  about  the  overseer,  he 
found  that  it  was  both  new  and  surprising  to  his 
host :  indeed,  so  completely  had  Beck's  tact  in 
the  management  of  the  farm  deluded  Mr.  Bracton, 
that  he  manifested  the  most  decided  incredulity. 

Still,  prompted  by  curiosity,  Reuben  once  more 
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took  his  way  to  the  but  of  the  overseer.  The  door 
stood  open,  and  the  fire  blazed  strong  with  the 
cold  of  the  night.  Beck  himself  had  apparently 
only  just  gone  out,  and  was  not  likely  to  be  long 
away ;  for  his  meal  remained  half  finished  upon  the 
table,  and  his  hat  lay  upon  the  berth.  The 
Australian  entered  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
fire.  In  tlie  course  of  a  couple  of  minutes  the 
Black  returned,  and  paused  an  instant  on  the 
threshold  as  he  observed  "the  native," — as  Mr. 
Kable's  countryman,  who  had  quartered  himself 
at  the  big  hut,  had  proclaimed  him  to  be ;  then 
advancing  with  a  "  Good  evening,"  he  prepared  to 
seat  himself  and  go  on  with  his  meal. 

"  Have  you  given  orders  to  have  that  black 
fellow  buried?"  inquired  the  Australian. 

"  No,"  replied  Beck,  surlily,  after  an  instant's 
pause;  demurring  at  the  interference,  but  at  a  loss 
how  to  resent  and  check  it. 

"Then  you  ought  to  have  done  so,"  said  his 
white  countryman.  "  I  certainly  have  seen  you 
somewhere  before  ? "  Reuben  added,  after  au 
instant's  thought,  as  he  surveyed  Beck. 

"I  have  never  seen  yow,"  said  the  Black, 
steadying  his  voice,  and  repressing  his  stutter. 

*'You  are  a  native  of  the  colony,  are  you  not?" 
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"Yes,"  replied  the  Black,  beginning  to  stutter 
again.  • 

"And  your  father  and  niother  live  on  Cook's 
river?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Beck,  becoming  still  more  confused, 
and  pausing  from  his  meal. 

"  And  you  were  working,  several  years  ago,  in 
the  brushes  between  the  Blue  Gum  Flat  at  the 
head  of  Brisbane  Water,  and  Bungaree's  Norah?" 

"  Ay !  You  seem  to  know  all  about  it,"  said 
the  Black. 

"And  you  have  a  large  herd  of  cattle  running 
wild  in  the  cullies  about  there  V* 

"Ay,  ay!"  exclaimed  the  Black.  "Who  told 
you  so?" 

"The  warrant  that's  out  against  you  these 
several  years  back,  told  me  so." 

"You're  a  liar!"  shouted  the  Black,  starting: 
up.  "  There 's  no  warrant  out  against  me  : — 
there  never  was  ! " 

"  Ha  !"  exclaimed  his  white  countryman,  in  the 
same  tone  of  searching  inquisition  ;  "  you  are  not 
proving  it  now !  However,  I  didn't  ask  you  to 
criminate  yourself:  I  am  no  policeman  or  magis- 
trate. Every  one  to  the  business  he 's  paid  for. 
But    I    tell   you   this,   frankly, —  so    far    as    Mr. 
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Bracton  is  concerned,  you  shall  carry  on  your 
deception  no  longer.  What  I  have  heard  this 
afternoon  detern:iines  me  upon  that  point.  If  you 
had  reformed,  when  you  had  to  leave  your  cattle 
behind  and  cut  and  run,  (for  I  heard  about  it  all 
at  the  time,  though  I  did  not  recollect  your  name, 
or  imagine  you  had  become  overseer  here)  I  would 
certainly  have  held  my  tongue,  and  given  you  a 
chance :  but  I  have  heard  of  you  already  up  here 
as  being  in  Co.  with  Morgan  Brown  ;  and  Morgan 
Brown's  character  is  all  over  Manaroo  Plains  this 
long  while  back.  I  recollect  you,  now  I  see  you, 
as  well  as  possible." 

Beck  made  no  reply,  and  Reuben  Kable,  after 
waiting  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  any  to  make, 
left  the  hut  and  walked  briskly  toward  the 
cottage. 

The  Black  instantly  saw  that  he  must  act 
promptly  and  with  decision.  Knowing  that  Mr. 
Bracton  was  now  the  presiding  magistrate  in  the 
district,  Beck  concluded  that,  if  informed  by  Mr. 
Kable  that  a  warrant  was  positively  extant  against 
him,  he  would,  very  probably,  direct  his  instant 
arrest.  Reuben,  however,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
other  particulars  of  Beck's  villainy  which  Mr. 
Hurley  had  traced  out ;  and,  aware  how  common 
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an  offence  that  of  cattle  stealing  was  amongst  the 
lower  and  even  some  of  the  higher  of  his  country- 
men'; making  allowance,  also,  for  the  temptation 
of  first  appropriating  an  unowned  beast,  perhaps 
altogether  forest  bred,  and  then  going  on  from 
that  to  worse  and  worse  depredations ;  felt  inchned 
not  to  push  the  matter  to  an  extreme  with  his 
fellow-countryman.  His  determination  was,  first 
to  persuade  Mr.  Bracton  to  discharge  Beck,  if 
possible,  and  when  he  was  gone  off,  to  explain 
more  fully  his  character. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  infusion  of  so 
much  of  military  character  and  agency  into  our 
civil  courts  in  Australia,  produces  amongst  the 
native  race,  universally,  a  most  untoward  feeling* 
towards  the  common  course  of  the  law.  In  this 
feeling  Reuben  Kable  participated,  to  as  full  an 
extent  as  his  cultivated  intelligence  and  high 
moral  sense  allowed ;  and  his  conversation 
with  Mr.  Bracton  during  the  evening  was  in 
accordance  with  this  feeling.  He  spoke  of  the 
overseer ;  heard  Mr.  Bracton's  personal  com- 
mendation of  him ;  listened  to  the  statement  of 
the  ill-favour  he  stood  in  with  the  ladies  at  large; 
and  contributed  just  so  much  to  their  verdict  as 
he  conceived  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
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more  urgent  remonstrance  on  the  morrow,  in  case 
Mr.  Hurley's  attempt  to  procure  evidence  from 
Brown  should  fail.  From  the  necessity  of  fre- 
quently associating  with  them,  he  knew  the 
character  and  mental  habits  of  that  class  of  men 
far  better  than  Mr.  Hurley,  and  he  had  no  ex- 
pectation that  the  attempt  to  intimidate  Brown 
would  be  immediately  successful.  He  considered 
it  probable  that  Brown  would  remain  silent  till 
some  overt  act  was  brought  to  light,  before  he 
consented  to  act  the  part  and  dare  the  future 
odium  of  an  approver;  and  he  thought  it  likely 
that  Beck  would  be  aware  of  this,  and  (if  sensible 
that  he  was  safe  on  other  grounds)  would  con- 
tinue to  bid  defiance  to  Mr.  Hurley's  scrutiny. 
After  the  explicit  intimation  he  had  given  to  Beck 
that  he  neither  asked  him  to  convict  himself 
nor  intended  to  assist  in  convicting  him,  he 
did  not  expect  that  Beck  would  determine  on  a 
sudden  flight.  Such,  however,  immediately  on 
Reuben  Kable's  leaving  the  hut,  became  the 
determination  of  the  Black :  the  hint  he  had 
received  of  his  connection  with  Morgan  having 
become  detected,  scared  him  into  a  resolve  which 
he  would  not  have  formed  merely  on  the  strength 
of  his  countryman's  recognition  and  threat;  for  he 
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felt  satisfied  that  from  him  he  should  get  even 
more  than  fair  play.  But  the  fear  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  on  a  charge 
which  might  detain  him  in  custody  for  several 
weeks ;  together  with  the  likelihood  that,  during 
that  time,  the  circulation  of  police  news  amongst 
the  several  benches  might  lead  to  his  identification 
as  the  individual  named  in  the  warrant  of  the 
Coal  River  Court,  was  not  to  be  got  over.  He 
summoned  the  man  who  had  turned  out  his  horse, 
inquired  whereabouts  he  had  left  it,  and  dismissed 
him;  then,  seizing  his  saddle  and  bridle,  and  a 
few  other  articles  of  immediate  and  important 
utiHty,  he  hurried  down  to  the  flat  and  caught 
the  animal,  bridled  and  saddled  him,  and  made  his 
way  to  the  security  of  solitude  and  darkness. 
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CHAPTER  Xr. 

Mr.  Hurley  check-mated. — Insubordination  on  the  Farm. 
— "The  Seven  Stockmen,"— The  Australians  in  Pursuit. 
— Beck's  Childhood. — The  Blacks  Overtaken  and  Dis- 
persed.—Recovery  of  the  Flock. 

Mr.  Hurley  and  the  two  mounted  policemen 
reached  the  vicinit}'^  of  Coolarama  Creek  stock 
station  just  as  it  was  becoming  dark.  A  cautious 
reconnoisance  enabled  them  to  conclude  that  no 
one  except  the  hut-keeper  was  within.  Mr.  Hurley 
and  the  private  then  took  their  station  at  some 
distance  up  one  of  the  ranges,  on  the  Creek  side 
below  the  hut,  whilst  the  corporal  posted  himself 
in  like  manner  higher  up  the  Creek.  It  was  certain 
that  Brown  would  return  by  one  or  other  of  these 
roads,  they  being  the  only  beaten  tracts  to  the 
spot. 

An  hour  or  so  afterwards,  when  it  had  become 
quite  dark,  a  horseman  was  heard  steadily  making 
his  way  up  the  track  on  the  lower  side  of  the  hut. 
Waiting  till  he  was  just  abreast  of  them,  Mr. 
Hurley  and  the  trooper  rode  down,  the  one  behind 
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him,  the  other  in  front ;  and  suddenly  the  Black 
and  the  magistrate,  to  their  mutual  surprise,  found 
themselves  face  to  face. 

"  Stand  ! "  said  Mr.  Hurley. 

*'  Well,  what  now?"  inquired  Beck. 

"  Oh !  you  are  the  overseer  at  the  Rocky 
Springs.     Where  are  you  going  this  way?" 

"To  see  Brown  the  stockman  about  some  of  the 
herd  that  have  strayed." 

'*  You  may  go  on." 

"Not  forward  though,"  said  Beck.  "Flat- 
catching  is  out  of  season,  Mr.  Hurley.  It's  of  no 
use  for  me  to  be  looking  for  that  man  up  at  his  hut 
when  you're  looking  for  him  here."  And  the 
Black  laughed,  in  a  stern  and  taunting  tone,  so 
different  from  anything  he  had  ever  heard  from 
him  before,  that  Mr.  Hurley  involuntarily  drew 
back.  Beck  was  carrying  his  fowling-piece  with 
the  muzzle  resting  on  the  toe  of  his  boot,  his  long 
pea-jacket  covering  the  butt,  which  he  held  under 
his  right  arm,  ready  for  instant  use.  His  penetra- 
tion staggered  Mr.  Hurley  completely,  who  wished 
he  dared  to  detain  him  till  his  original  object  was 
effected.  Beck  sullenly  turned  his  horse's  head, 
and  the  trooper,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  made 
way  and  allowed  him  to  return  the  way  he  had  come. 
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"  Tm  afraid  it's  a  spoilt  job,"  said  the  magistrate 
to  his  watchmate;  ''and  yet  we  mustn't  give  it 
up :  he  may  not  meet  Brown.  Besides,  if  Brown 
absconds  we  shall  at  all  events  now  know  why. 
No  one  else  could  give  Brown  the  information  that 
we  are  here." 

Beck  in  the  meantime,  reckless  of  his  character, 
and  stimulated  by  his  sense  of  danger,  was  pro- 
ceeding to  do  the  very  thing  they  expected,  yet 
had  not  power  to  prevent.  He  rode  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Creek,  and  waited,  listening  for  the 
sounds  of  the  horses  of  the  police  party  from  above, 
or  of  Brown's  from  below.  Brown's  horse  was  at 
length  heard,  and  Beck  faced  down  the  Creek  side 
to  meet  him. 

"  PhiU  your  horse  round,  and  come  along  with 
me,"  said  the  Black,  as  he  kept  on.  '*  Hurley  and 
one  of  the  mounted  police  are  waiting  for  you 
betwixt  this  and  the  hut." 

The  stockman's  whole  frame  trembled  at  the 
sudden  tidings:  but  Beck's  composure  assisted 
him  to  recover  himself. 

"  You  seem  to  take  it  very  easy,"  said  Brown, 
^'What's  up?" 

"  Only,  that  we're  both  done.  I  find  I*m  in  a 
row  about  my  cattle  at  the  nor'ard,  and  I've  just 
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found  out  that  you're  in  another  here.  Hurley 
and  one  of  his  police  have  been  lying  wait  for  you, 
and  nailed  me  instead.  But  they  did  n't  dare  to 
keep  me :  that's  the  benefit  of  being  a  free  man. 
If  it  was  you,  you'd  be  on  your  way  now  to  the 
lodging  where  they  give  no  blankets.  Are  you 
satisfied?" 

"  I  'd  ought  to  be  so,  if  I  ain  't.  What  are  we  to 
do?" 

"  Oh,  there's  nothing  but  the  bush  for  it  to-night, 
lad.  We  must  camp  somewhere  off  out  of  the 
regular  track,  among  the  ranges ;  and  then,  as  soon 
as  it's  gray  morning,  we'll  head  as  hard  as  we  can 
for  Dubbo's,  or  else  Warraghi's  hut,  and  get  what 
we  want  for  the  present." 

"Agreed,"  said  the  stockman  :  "  there's  nothing 
else  can  be  done  as  I  can  see."  And,  clearing  the 
ravine  of  the  Creek,  they  pursued  their  course  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  farm 
lay,  till  they  thought  the  distance  sufficient ;  and 
then,  heading  up  over  the  first  ridge  and  down  into 
the  next  low  ground,  where  their  fire  would  be  out 
of  sight,  kindled  it,  shared  the  provisions  Beck 
had  brought  with  him,  and  camped  for  the  night. 

Mr.  Hurley  and  his  party  kept  their  watch  till 
long    past    midnight;     and    having    once    more 
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searched  the  hut,  and  learned  from  the  hutkeeper 
that  Brown's  absence  was  quite  unexpected  by 
him,  they  conchided  that  Beck  had  warned  him, 
and  returned  to  the  township.  This  being  at  once 
the  last  and  the  most  unsuccessful  effort  in  Mr, 
Hurley's  connection  with  the  police  of  the  dis- 
trict, it  annoyed  him  deeply :  he  left  like  one  leav- 
ing behind  him  a  marred  performance. 

Everything  now  was  in  confusion  at  the  Rocky 
Springs.  Mr.  Hurley  had  missed  the  object  of  his 
journey:  he  felt  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Bracton, 
who  was  inflexible  in  requiring  evidence  of  mis- 
conduct before  believing  it,  would  listen  to  his 
advice  against  depending  any  longer  on  Beck ; 
whilst,  personally,  he  felt  convinced  the  welfare  of 
the  family  was  seriously  involved  in  the  question. 
The  men  were  amazed  by  the  non-appearance  of 
their  overseer  in  the  morning  to  direct  them ;  nor 
were  Mr.  Bracton  and  his  family  less  astonished  : 
all  were  at  a  loss ;  whilst  they  had  the  additional 
discomfort  of  surveying  the  ruin  wrought  by  the 
marauders,  and  seeing  the  slain  savage  lay  ghastly, 
stiff,  and  hideously  contorted,  beside  the  building 
where  he  met  his  end.  As  the  morning  advanced, 
the  disposition  of  the  men  to  disregard  all  control 
and. order  showed  itself  more  unrestrainedly  than 
ever.     It  being  a  new  job,  however,  and  as  the 
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sight  of  the  corpse  was  offensive  even  to  themselves, 
they  buried  it  out  of  sight.  But  after  that,  each 
one  went  his  own  way  hither  and  thither :  some 
lounged  in  the  hut,  others  went  down  to  the  Creek 
to  wash  their  clothing,  while  a  few  set  off  on  visits 
to  their  acquaintances  at  the  sheep  stations.  Mr. 
Bracton  waited  in  hope  and  expectation  of  Beck's 
return,  supposing  he  had  ridden  early  out  to  one  of 
the  stations.  But  the  Australian  conceived  what 
was  the  real  state  of  the  case  :  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  expect  it  beforehand,  but  he  compre- 
hended its  high  probability  now  ;  and,  without 
allowing  himself  to  make  any  further  communi- 
cation, awaited  the  solution  which  time  alone 
appeared  likely  to  furnish. 

Towards  noon,  Mr.  Hurley  arrived,  and  gave  an 
account  of  the  events  of  the  previous  evening. 
Thus  the  Australian,  coming  to  a  further  know- 
ledge of  Beck's  nefarious  practices,  found  himself 
justified  in  adding  his  quota  of  information  respect- 
ing the  warrant :  which,  of  course,  illustrated  the 
whole  case. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Hurley  took  his  leave ;  and 
scarcely  had  he  departed,  when  a  shepherd,  who 
was  stationed  with  a  single  flock  at  the  farthest- 
out  station,  arrived,  and  added  the  final  item  to  the 

q2 
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catalogue  of  barbarian  depredations.  The  aborigines 
had  encountered  him  with  his  flock  in  the  bush, 
and  after  a  long  colloquy  amongst  themselves,  in 
which  some  were  evidently  dissuading  and  the 
rest  proposing  the  step,  had  seized  his  flock  and 
driven  it  off.  In  the  dispute,  Beck's  name  was 
frequently  mentioned  on  the  part  of  the  promoters 
of  the  aggression  ;  and  that  of  "  Misser  Kable"  by 
the  more  peaceable  of  them  :  who,  however,  were 
not  above  a  third  of  the  number. 

"  And  you  looked  on  and  let  them  settle  it  as 
they  liked  ?"  said  the  Austrahan.  "  Don't  you 
know  that  one  resolute  white  man  would  have 
turned  the  scale  under  such  circumstances?  The 
guilty  always  see  three  enemies  where  there  is 
only  one." 

*'  I  was't  going  to  throw  my  life  away  so  foolish," 
replied  the  shepherd,  sneeringly.  **  I  'm  not 
allowed  a  musket  to  protect  myself,  and  I  'm  told  if 
I  buy  one  and  use  it  I  shall  be  hanged  for  my 
pains,  like  the  seven  stockmen  were.  Don't 
you  think  I  'm  going  to  be  such  a  flat.  You 
swells  set  more  store  by  the  life  of  a  sheep  or  a 
bullock  than  by  the  life  of  a  man." 

"  I  can't  deny  that  there  's  reason  in  what  you 


say. 


"  said  the  Australian.     "  But  recollect  it  was 


not  the  '  swells'  that  caused  the  stockmen  to  be 
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SO  unaccountably  condemned  to  death.  The  gentry 
of  the  country  were  all  for  their  lives  being  spared. 
Either  Government  ought  to  find  you  efficient  pro- 
tection, or  else  allow  you  to  protect  yourselves." 

"  That's  the  first  time  ever  I  heard  any  body  say 
that  on  this  farm,  except  the  overseer,"  said  the 
shepherd,  with  a  sort  of  surly  gratitude  for  the  re- 
cognition of  a  just  principle. 

"  Which  way  are  the  blacks  gone  ?  or  rather  can 
you  give  me  directions  to  the  spot  where  they  took 
the  sheep  from  you?" 

'•About  a  mile  up  the  Creek  from  our  station," 
was  the  answer. 

"  I  '11  have  the  flock  again  by  to-morrow  evening, 
Mr.  Bracton,"  said  Keuben.  "  Twenty -dogS'in-ofie 
will  run  'em  down,  if  she  once  gets  on  the  track. 
Won't  you,  little  woman  ?  " 

"  Youp,  youp,  youp,"  barked  the  vigilant  and 
intelligent  little  colley,  as  she  ran  impatiently  to 
and  fro  in  the  direction  in  which  she  had  seen  the 
shepherd  come  in. 

"  Find  my  mate,  shepherd,"  continued  Reuben, 
"  and  send  him  to  me :  he's  somewhere  not  far  off 
in  the  flat,  feeding  the  cattle  home.  You  can 
bring  the  cattle,  you  know,  and  put  'em  in  the 
stockyard :    but  mind  to  put  up  the   rails  safe. 
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Tell  my  mate  to  bring  up  his  horse  and  mine. 
We  '11  take  a  couple  of  fowling-pieces,  Mr.  Bracton  ; 
more  for  show,  though,  I  expect,  than  use." 

It  was  not,  however,  till  twihght  had  disap- 
peared, and  the  moon  alone  shed  its  faint  light 
upon  the  scene,  that  Mr.  Kable  and  Charlie  found 
themselves  passing  out  of  hearing  of  the  sounds  of 
the  farm.  The  moon  was  so  far  advanced  as  to 
be  shining  till  within  about  an  hour  of  daybreak; 
giving  them  plenty  of  time  to  reach  the  distance 
of  about  thirty  miles,  at  which  they  expected  by 
starting  at  once  to  overtake  the  blacks.  The 
journey  to  the  station  was  one  in  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  any  mistake  ;  as  they  had 
either  the  river  close  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  range 
of  mountains  within  easy  sight  on  the  other,  to 
guide  them  throughout.  And  their  own  know- 
ledge of  the  general  course  the  tribe  must  take,  to 
its  own  grounds,  along  with  the  information  they 
would  obtain  from  the  hutkeeper,  and  the  unerring 
nose  of  the  little  coUey-bitch  when  placed  on  the 
track  of  a  flock,  were  together  amply  able  to 
ensure  a  successful  search. 

Hour  after  hour  they  rode  steadily  on,  now 
conversing  with  that  cheerful  and  manly  freedom 
"which  marks  the  intercourse  of  Australians  with 
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one  another,  now  lapsed  each  in  his  reverie ;  only 
halting  occasionally  to  strike  a  light  and  kindle 
their  short  pipes,  or  descend  the  bank  of  the  river 
for  a  drink. 

"  Martin  Beck 's  a  rum  'un,  is  n't  he,  Reuben  ?  " 
observed  Charlie.  "  I  knew  him  when  he  was 
quite  a  little  chap.     He  's  done,  now,  I  think." 

"  He  '11  be  off  to  some  other  part,  now,  and  try 
it  on,  most  likely,"  said  Reuben.  *'  I  have  heard 
his  name  over  and  over  again,  since  he  has  been 
Mr.  Bracton's  overseer,  yet  it  never  struck  me  he 
was  one  of  old  Beck's  sons  of  Cook's  River  :  but 
as  soon  as  I  saw  him,  I  knew  him  as  the  black 
native  I  saw  several  years  ago  getting  timber  in 
the  brushes  in  our  quarter.  He 's  a  first-ratfc 
bushman,  Charlie.  It's  a  great  pity.  I  was  told 
that,  after  he  bolted  from  Broken  Bay  side,  he  was 
master  of  several  hundred  head  of  very  good  cattle." 

"  He  ought  to  be  content,"  said  Charlie. 

*'But,"  added  Reuben,  "there's  as  many 
'  cross '  cattle  as  *  square '  ones  among  'em.  The 
fact  is,  from  what  I  can  learn  of  him,  he'd  go 
through  fire  and  water  to  get  money." 

"  He  always  was  that  way  from  a  boy,"  replied 
the  youth.  "  I  recollect,  when  he  was  about  four- 
teen and  I  was  four  or  five  years  old,  we  used  to  live 
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close  to  his  father;  and  when  herding  the  work- 
ing bullocks  in  the  bush,  he  used  to  bring  his  axe 
with  him  and  cut  loads  of  firewood  for  the  men 
that  cart  it  into  the  town.  I  've  known  him  earn 
a  couple  of  shillings  a  day  that  way.  They  used 
to  give  him  a  shilling  a  load.  But,"  continued 
Charlie,  laughing,  "  I  never  saw  him  with  any 
money  but  what  he  was  getting  at  the  time  :  he 
never  could  give  'em  change.  It  was  always  put 
out  of  sight  directly.  Then  he  went  to  the  Coal 
River;  and  four  or  five  years  afterwards  we  heard 
that  he  was  master  of  a  snug  lot  of  cattle.  I  con- 
sider he  's  a  disgrace  to  the  natives,  Reuben.  I 
hope  he'll  get  lagged." 

"Poor  devil,"  said  the  elder  Australian.  "A 
man  must  do  something,  you  know,  Charlie.  And 
there  he  is  as  you  may  say  all  alone  in  the  world  : 
the  white  people  think  nothing  of  him.  And 
what  else  can  he  do  but  look  out  for  himself?  " 

"  If  I  was  him,"  said  Charlie,  "  I  should  go  to 
America.  There  's  plenty  of  his  own  people  there  : 
is  n't  there  ?  " 

**  Yes.  But  then,  after  all,  this  is  home  to  him. 
By-the-bye,  old  chap,  how  are  you  and  my  little 
country  girl  at  the  Wallombi  getting  on  ?  Is  it 
settled  yet  ?  "  , 
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"  What  settled  ?  "  asked  Charlie.  "  Hark  !  I  '11 
be  shot  if  I  don't  think  we  're  close  to  the  sheep- 
station  :  did  n't  you  hear  the  dogs  ?  " 

"  No  !  nor  you  neither,"  replied  his  companion, 
after  listening  an  instant.  "  It  was  the  dogs  at 
the  Wallombi  you  were  thinking  of.  They  tell 
me  you  've  wore  a  regular  track  across  the  bush 
and  down  the  rock  at  the  back  of  the  hut.  Did 
the  dogs  worry  you  much  that  time  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  shut  up." 

"  I  was  told  that  the  old  man  vows  that  as  sure 
as  ever — " 

"There  !"  exclaimed  Charlie,  triumphantly,  "  I 
told  you  it  was  the  station  :  there's  the  light." 

The  hutkeeper,  expecting  the  overseer  from  the* 
farm  along  with  a  sufficient  body  of  assistance  for 
the  pursuit,  had  tea  made  and  food  ready  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  party ;  and  Reuben  and  his 
countryman,  having  gladly  performed  the  part  of 
substitutes,  and  obtained  the  hutkeeper's  guidance 
to  the  spot  whence  the  sheep  were  driven  by 
the  blacks,  again  set  forward.  The  little  bitch 
now  knew  her  work,  and  through  the  last  two 
hours'  light  of  the  moon  put  forth  all  her  sagacity 
and  activity.  As  the  blacks  had  driven  right 
a-head,  there  was  no  complication  of  the  track  by 
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crossing  and  spreading :  the  whole  flock  had 
moved  forward  in  a  mass,  along  a  direct  line  for 
the  mountains.  All  that  it  was  requisite  for  the 
horsemen  to  do  was  to  keep  their  eyes  and  ears 
open  to  the  course,  and  the  occasional  note  the 
do":  uttered  to  call  them  forward,  when  she  had 
advanced  much  more  rapidly  than  them.  Still  the 
sameness  of  the  pursuit  wearied,  and  they  fell  into 
conversation  once  more  ;  Charlie  secretly  resolving 
to  carry  the  war  into  his  friend's  quarters  at  the 
first  opportunity. 

"  What  a  queer  lot  most  part  of  these  emigrants 
are,"  said  Charlie.  "They  seem  like  a  set  of 
children.  They  have  no  notion  how  to  help  them- 
selves till  they  've  been  here  half  the  length  of  a 
man's  life." 

"  Not  all  of  them,  Charlie.  Look  at  all  those 
old  commissaries :  how  soon  tliey  feather  their 
nests." 

"  Ay,  aye :  but  that 's  a  different  thing :  it 's  in 
a  manner  their  trade.  This  old  chap  at  the  Rocky 
Springs,  the  men  tell  me,  never  gives  an  order 
himself;  and  he  looks  just  as  if  he  'd  done  nothing 
all  his  life  but  sit  and  munch  roast  beef  between 
the  muzzles  of  two  cannon." 

"  Well,"  said  Reuben  Kable,  "  he  certainly  does 
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take  the  loss  of  his  sheep  and  all  the  other  devil- 
ment of  the  blacks  as  easily  as  ever  I  yet  saw  a 
man  meet  the  troubles  of  life.  But  you  see  he 
has  been  led  wrong  from  the  first :  he  has  been 
depending  on  his  overseer  instead  of  on  himself. 
If  he  had  used  his  own  judgment  and  insisted  on 
having  his  own  way,  such  a  man  as  Martin  would 
have  been  invaluable  to  him  ;  whereas  as  it  is, 
through  trusting  Beck  too  much,  he  has  tempted 
him  into  all  this  treachery  and  manoeuvring.  For 
I  imagine,  from  what  the  police  magistrate  says, 
that  Beck  has  been  playing  a  deeper  game  than  is 
yet  known.  The  old  gentleman's  niece  at  the 
cottage,  tells  me  that  the  bullock-driver,  whom  he 
has  evidently  been  scheming  for  many  months 
back  to  get  out  of  his  way,  is  a  most  faithful  and 
excellent  servant;  and,  you  know,  no  overseer 
would  do  that  unless  he  v/as  aware  that  the  man 
knew  too  much." 

*'  I  say,  Reuben,"  said  Charhe,  "■  that  Miss 
Katharine,  as  they  call  her,  would  make  you  a 
rattling  fine  wife :  and  she  seems  the  most  sensible 
of  the  lot." 

**  Ha !  I  don't  suppose  she  would  have  me, 
Charlie,"  replied  his  countryman.  ''They  are 
brought  up  in  such  a  fantastical,  fal-de-ral  way. 
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that  a  man  is  nobody  in  their  eyes  if  he  can't  cut 
as  many  capers  as  a  dancing-master.  But  then 
you  know,  mate,  every  one  of  us  native  chaps  can't 
expect  to  be  in  luck  in  our  own  country.  It  is  'nt 
every  body  that  can  get  the  chance  of  wearing  a 
path  hke  a  cattle-track  across  fifteen  miles  of  rock 
and  gully,  and  forest,  and  swamp,  down  to  the 
back  of  a  hut  on  the  Wallombi. 

'*You  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Charlie; 
"  so  don't  gammon  as  you  do." 

"  I  know  this,"  said  his  countryman,  "  that  if  I 
vi^ere  the  old  man  I  'd  keep  a  look-out  night  and 
day  for  three  months,  but  I  'd  have  the  dogs  upon 
you." 

**  Ah,  lad  :  but  there 's  somebody  looking  out 
on  my  side  that  would  n't  have  it  that  way ! " 
retorted  the  youth,  laughing  triumphantly. 

"  I  should  think  it  must  make  any  body  very 
sleepy,"  pursued  his  companion,  "  to  spend  a 
couple  of  nights  a  week  going  fifteen  miles  out  and 
fifteen  back,  in  that  way  ;  beside  the  three  hours 
marching  and  hugging  in  the  fog.  Two  months 
at  Manaroo  will  be  quite  a  spell  for  you,  Charlie, 
Look  ! — The  bitch  has  got  'em  in  her  eye  !" 

''Where?" 

"  Yonder  she  stands,  on  the  top  of  the  rock  ; — 
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the  rock  that  juts  out  from  the  range  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek.  Don't  you  see  where  that 
bluff  cragg  juts  out  and  makes  an  elbow  in  the 
channel  ?  " 

"  I  see  her  now  :  she  looks  back  at  us.  Call 
her  down :  she  '11  bark  directly,  and  give  'em 
warning." 

"  Not  she :  she  knows  what  we  're  at  as  well  as 
we  know  ourselves.  There  !  did  n't  I  tell  you  so  ?  " 
continued  Reuben,  as  the  dog  came  bounding 
down  and  across  the  creek-bed  toward  tl^m ; 
thus  retracing  her  way  for  the  fH;§t  time  siiye  she 
set  off  on  the  track." 

It  was  yet  hardly  more  than  cold  peep  of  day. 
A  heavy  dew  bathed  the  branches,  whence  it 
showered  down,  as  they  shook  them  in  passing, 
like  rain  upon  the  grass.  The  air  was  so  still, 
that  even  the  mist  which  hung  about  moved  not : 
where  it  had  gathered  copiously,  there  it  lay  like  a 
cloud ;  where  the  earth  was  less  dank,  the  air  was 
almost  clear.  Dismounting  and  unbuckling  their 
bridles,  and  passing  them  round  saplings  and  re- 
buckling  them  to  their  bits,  the  two  Australians, 
directing  the  dog  to  keep  behind  them,  crept 
silently  up  on  to  the  crag  whence  she  had  returned. 
Still  as  death,  and  scarcely  a  hundred  yards  below. 
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lay  the  dark  marauders,  around  their  faintly  smoul- 
dering fires.  At  the  head  of  each  man  stood  his 
two,  three,  or  four  spears,  stuck  into  the  ground 
point  upwards  ;  and  about  amongst  these  lay  the. 
boomarangs  and  nullah  nullahs.  The  dogs,  care- 
less after  their  gor^e  to  secure  their  usual  snug 
quarters  in  the  warmth,  lay  scattered  about  the 
camp  on  their  sides,  with  distended  ribs  and  limbs 
outstretched  :  not  one  among  them  raised  his  head 
or  moved  an  ear.  The  camp  was  on  a  small  flat,  of 
which  it  occupied  one-half,  the  other  half  being 
covered  with  the  sheep  :  they  were  confined  on  two 
sides  by  an  elbowing  water-hole  in  the  creek,  whilst 
along  the  other  side,  the  depredators  had  run  a  hasty 
fence  of  boughs ;  thus  making  a  triangular  yard. 
It  was  a  slight  but  sufficient  fence;  for  the  flock,  in 
a  state  of  fatness  fully  fit  for  the  butcher,  was  com- 
pletely fagged  with  the  sharp  driving.  They  lay 
packed  in  a  close,  motionless  mass ;  all  but  a  few 
who  stood  up,  staring  about,  as  if  perplexed  at 
finding  themselves  in  such  unusual  company:  now 
and  then  one  coughed,  but  not  a  bleat  was  heard. 
And,  finishing  the  scene  with  its  special  feature,  in 
various  places  lay  whole  frames  of  sheep  with  the 
flesh  cut  ofl*,  and  skins ;  several  of  the  latter  already 
transformed  into  beds. 
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"  If  we  could  only  get  hold  of  the  spears,"  said 
Charlie.     *'  But  the  dogs  would  hear  us." 

"  We  '11  do  it  another  way,  Charlie.  I  '11  crawl 
down  and  stand  by  old  Bondi's  fire,  while  you  stop 
here  on  the  rock;  and  when  I  begin  to  koo-eh! 
you  look  the  way  we've  come,  and  koo-eh  !  too ;  and 
then  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  minutes,  fire  off 
one  of  your  barrels,  as  if  you  were  giving  a  signal." 

"Arn't  you  jerran  to  try  it  on?"  asked  the 
younger  Australian. 

"  Not  at  all :  between  them  that  are  on  our  side 
already,  and  them  that  will  be,  as  soon  as  they 
think  the  soldiers  are  coming,  we  shall  have  the 
odds.  They  '11  think  I  should  never  go  into  the 
camp  that  way,  if  there  wasn't  plenty  of  help  at 
hand.  Besides,  it  will  come  on  'em  all  of  a 
sudden." 

"Very  well,  mate:  only  look  out  before  it's 
too  late,  if  they  turn  out  game." 

*'  Never  fear,"  said  Reuben.  ^*  Faint  heart  never 
won  fair  lady.  Don 't  let  the  dog  come  till  I  'm 
there." 

Noiselessly,  avoiding  every  dry  twig  upon  the 
ground  that  might  yield  a  sound  by  the  crush  of 
his  foot,  and  stiUing  even  his  breath,  Reuben 
Kable  stepped  round  along  the  hill  side,  and  down 
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into  the  camp ;  whilst  Chadie  stooped  down  and 
held  the  bitch,  bhndfolding  her  with  his  jacket. 
Reuben  stood  for  an  instant  by  old  Bondi's  fire, 
where,  one  on  either  side  of  him,  slept  also  his  two 
sons ;  then  dropping  the  butt  of  his  piece  roughly, 
but  not  heavily,  on  the  old  king's  shins,  he  uttered 
the  piercing  Koo-eh !  long  protracting  the  first 
syllable :  as  is  done  when  the  party  signalized  are 
supposed  to  be  barely  within  reach  of  the  voice 
at  its  strongest  strain.  The  old  savage  twisted 
himself  awkwardly,  but  hastily  up,  with  a  groan. 

"  Murry  bellyache  belonging  to  stockwhip,  I 
believe,"  said  the  Australian,  in  a  tone  mingling 
admonition  with  commiseration,  as  he  stooped 
down  and  quietly  put  a  live  coal  on  his  pipe,  and 
began  to  smoke. 

Another  and  another  sprang  to  his  feet ;  for  the 
whole  camp  was  aroused  by  the  wild  trumpet-like 
Koo-eh:  a  loud,  harsh  jabber  of  dialogue,  rapid  and 
incoherent,  rose,  and  became  again  still;  again 
rose,  and  was  still ;  the  dogs  gathering  and  snarl- 
ing around  the  white  intruder,  but  from  habit 
afraid  to  bite  in  camp. 

*'  Murry  stupid  fellow  you,  old  Bondi :  always 
was.  Koo-eh  r  shouted  Reuben,  again  ;  putting 
his  hand  beside  his  mouth,  to  guide  the  sound,  and 
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pouring  it  forth  with  all  the  force  of  inner  and  out- 
ward muscle.  *'  You  want  to  be  shot,  I  believe. 
Suppose  toger  (soldier)  make-a-light  you  to-day; 
good-bye,  old  King  Bondi.  Baal  that  yan  Manaroo 
any  more  :  only  tumble  down  here ;  and  white  fel- 
low put  him  along-a-bimble  (into  the  earth)." 

"  Baal,  Misser  Kable ;  baal  budgery,  that :  that 
no  good." 

Off  now  went  one  of  Charlie's  barrels,  suddenly 
rattling  in  echo  from  rock  to  rock.  "  Fire  again, 
mate,  if  yon  don  't  hear  any  koo-eh"  cried  Reuben. 
"  Bondi  want  some  breakfast  in  handcuffs  along- 
a-toger." 

''Baal  me  been  take  away  jumbuc,  Misser 
Kable,^'  said  Tallboy  ;  who  made  his  appearance 
with  all  his  weapons  in  his  hands,  prepared  for 
flight,  if  he  found  it  necessary.  "  Baal  me,'* 
chimed  in  Miaminghi,  as  if  speaking  with  a  locked- 
jaw.  *'  Baal  me  too,"  said  another,  and  another, 
coming  round.  On  the  other  hand,  the  real  Mials, 
one  after  another,  as  they  could  gather  their  belts 
and  spears,  and  tobacco-pouches  and  pipes  to- 
gether, after  the  confusion  of  the  last  evening's 
feast,  were  crossing  the  creek,  and  shooting  away 
over  the  range  on  the  opposite  bank.  This  was 
the  instant  to  be  improved.     The  retreating  Myals 
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would  not  improbably  pause  and  watch  from  where 
they  were:  but  they  would  not  follow. 

"  What  blackfellow  yan  along-a-me  and  drive 
jumbuc,  suppose  I  give  him  plenty  tobacco?" 

"  I  yan,"  said  one.  "  I  yan,"  said  another  and 
another. 

"Very  well:  Murry  make  haste.  Then  baal  I 
coula  (angry)  when  blackfellow  come  to  my  sta- 
tion at  Manaroo." 

Considerably  above  half  the  entire  party  now 
assisted  to  turn  out  the  flock,  and  urge  it,  with  as 
rapid  a  pace  as  sheep  could  be  made  to  travel  at 
without  injury,  in  the  direction  of  the  hut.  Whilst 
the  broken  and  dispirited  remainder,  indignant  at 
the  disaffection,  and  expecting  the  mounted  police 
were  in  the  vicinity  and  had  been  signalized  by 
the  discharge  of  the  gun,  made  the  best  of  their 
way  out  of  the  vicinity.  By  dinner-time,  the  flock 
was  in  the  care  of  its  own  shepherd,  minus  about 
twenty,-  lost,  knocked  up,  and  slaughtered ;  and 
the  plenty  of  tobacco  duly  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Bondi,  with  this  final  caution  from  the 
Australian. 

*'  Murry  fool  you,  old  Bondi :  almost  murry 
rascal,  I  believe.  Myal  blackfellow  steal,  Bondi 
patter  (eat.)     That  just  the  same  thing.    Now  you 
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make-a-light  (conceive — understand).  That  old 
man  settler,  my  friend.  Suppose  you  let  Myal 
blackfellovv  manu  jumbuc  'nother  time  belonging 
to  my  friend,  then  old  King  Bondi  never  come  to 
my  station  any  more.  I  never  give  King  Bondi 
wikki  (bread),  bullock  (beef),bacca,  nothing  at  all : 
only  shoot  him  directly." 

"Baal  I  want  to  take  avi^ay  jumbuc,"  said 
Bondi,  "  only  that  overseer  belonging  to  settler 
been  pialla  (tell)  wild  blackfellow,  murry  gourri 
jumbuc  (very  fat  sheep)  sit  down  station.  'Pose 
blackfellow  take  '  em  away ;  baal  white  fellow 
catch  him.  And  then  that  want  it :  and  when  I 
pialla  *  baaV  that  Myal  blackfellow  pialla  *  Yes,  I 
must  have  it,'' " 

''Who  pialla?"  asked  the  Australian:—"  Over- 
seer?" 

"  Overseer  ;"  said  Bondi ;  "  overseer  rascal^: 
baal  Bondi  rascal,"  he  added,  whiningly  ;  endea- 
vouring to  exculpate  himself,  and  forgetting  that 
he  was  caught  in  the  act. 

"  Oh  yes ;  Bondi  rascal  too.  Bondi  sit  down 
along-a  cottage  when  I  come  along-a  yerriman. 
But  all  gone  coula  mine  (my  anger)  this  time. 
Only  blackfellow  never  do  it  again.  When 
overseer  pialla  that  way?" 

R  2 
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"That  many  night,"  said  Bondi,  exhibiting  his 
first  three  fingers.  "  When  blackfellow  camp 
along-a  Rocky-pring." 

Tall-boy,  and  Miaminghi,  who  were  of  the  party 
at  Beck's  hut  on  the  night  in  question,  confirmed 
this  statement ;  adding  that  their  comrade,  whom 
the  corporal  shot,  was  another  of  the  party,  and 
the  most  strenuous  counsellor  of  the  outrage;  and 
further,  that  it  was  through  his  intervention  that 
the  entire  proceeding  had  been  undertaken,  at  the 
instance  of  Moro-an  Brown. 

"  So  that  our  coming  has  just  broke  up  the  nest, 
Charlie,"  said  his  companion,  as  they  rode  back  to 
the  farm.  "  If  I  had  n't  recognized  Martin  Beck, 
he  would  have  gammoned  how  sorry  he  was  for 
all  this,  and  gone  and  ridden  about  the  bush  till 
the  flock  was  clean  away,  pretending  he  had  been 
looking  for  them.  And  if  the  police  had  nailed 
Morgan  Brown,  and  put  him  in  gaol,  Beck  would 
have  driven  the  cattle,  if  they've  been  doing  any- 
thing in  that  way,  out  of  this  quarter,  and  planted 
them ;  and  then  if  Brown  had  even  turned  evi- 
dence, there  would  have  been  Beck's  No,  to  his 
Yes." 

As  they  had  taken  a  sleep  on  the  shepherd's  and 
hut-keeper's  berths,  whilst  the  horses  fed,  it  was 
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past  dark  before  the  two  Australians  made  in  to 
the  farm.  But  it  was  not  long  afterwards  before 
Charlie  had  disposed  of  a  good  supper  in  the  big 
hut,  and  lit  his  pipe,  and  arranged  himself  for  a 
reverie :  and  in  its  dissolving  views  we  have  good 
authority  for  saying,  the  chief  and  most  vivid 
object  was  one  Esther,  living  on  the  Wollombi 
Creek,  not  unmindful  that  there  were  good  things 
in  the  world  that  a  maiden  of  seventeen  might 
become,  over  and  above  being  a  good  daughter. 
And  in  the  parlour  of  the  cottage  his  countryman 
was  atoning  for  his  long  duncehood  in  the  same 
school,  by  his  habitual  vigour  of  apprehension,  pro- 
moted by  the  fair  presence  of  his  tutor. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

Katharine  and  Reuben. — Protection  of  Aborigines.— Reuben 
offers  his  services  as  Overseer. — Misunderstanding. — Acute 
perception  of  the  Australian. 

Morning  came,  and  once  more  the  sun  shone 
cheerful  and  brilliant  through  the  windows  of  the 
breakfast  room :  where  glass  again  supplanted 
empty  frames.  After  what  he  had  learned  from 
Mr.  Hurley,  Lieutenant  Bracton  was  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  further  announcement  from  Reuben 
Kable,  of  Beck's  connivance  and  promotion  of  the 
outrage  of  the  aborigines.  Still  he  seemed  to  ap- 
proach only  very  slowly,  and  with  perplexity,  the 
conclusion  that  a  far  different  state  of  things  might 
have  existed  if  he  had  mingled  with  and  controlled 
affairs  more  himself.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a 
great  change  of  mental  habit  is  required  to  trans- 
mute the  naval  or  military  commander — especially 
of  the  British  force,  where  subordinates  are  so 
much  to  be  depended  on  —  into  an  Australian 
settler,  who  must  depend  upon  others  so  little;  but 
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it  is  equally  certain,  that  if  the  individual  cannot 
succeed  in  effecting  that  change,  he  had  much 
better  seek  some  other  method  of  consummating 
an  honourable  career. 

Breakfast  was  over,  and  still  the  sun  shone  in 
cheerful  and  brilliant,  as  Katharine  and  Reuben 
stood  together  looking  from  the  window.  Some 
of  the  men,  now  superintended  by  their  master, 
were  re-arranging  the  store,  and  others  were  re- 
placing the  door.  In  that  spirit  of  forbearance, 
which  the  lower  orders,  when  seriously  appealed 
to,  never  fail  to  manifest,  they  had  neither  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  pillage  nor  left  the  building 
without  sufficient  protection  from  depredation ; 
as  they  worked,  however,  it  might  easily  be  dis- 
cerned that,  now  Beck  was  gone,  all,  save  one  or 
two,  felt  themselves  to  be  their  own  masters.  The 
Australian,  scarcely  less  amused  than  vexed  at 
the  air  of  impudent  unconcern  with  which  they 
passed  and  repassed  Mr.  Bracton,  and  stood  or 
loitered  and  made  their  remarks  under  his  very 
nose,  proposed  to  walk  out  on  to  the  hill. 

"  May  I  go  with  you?"  inquired  Katharine. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  give  you  my  arm," 
replied  Reuben,  readily.      "  You  are  head  store- 
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keeper,  I  recollect :  you  have  probably  not  been  to 
examine    the    damage   done   to    your   dominions 

yet?" 

"No!"  answered  Katharine.  "But  you  were 
taking  out  your  pipe  :  now,  I  shall  not  debar  you 
from  that.  Let  us  go  when  you  have  had  your 
smoke :  I  have  two  or  three  little  things  to  employ 
myself  with  for  a  few  minutes." 

The  Australian  thankfully  accepted  the  per- 
mission to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  the  little 
black  veteran  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  filling 
and  lighting  his  short  pipe,  passed  out  and  walked 
to  and  fro  in  front.  Katharine's  business  was 
apparently  well  calculated  to  the  necessity  of  the 
period,  for  the  pipe  had  scarcely  given  out  its 
last  whiff  and  returned  to  its  resting-place,  when 
she  was  seen  hurrying  out  for  her  expedition.  In 
that  hurry,  too,  bonnet  and  shawl  had  managed 
to  get  themselves  put  on  with  some  little  degree 
of  more  than  common  rakishness  :  indeed,  even 
Biddy,  as  she  cleared  the  table  in  the  breakfast 
parlour,  listened  and  wondered  what  could  be  so 
much  accelerating  Miss  Katharine's  generally  easy- 
pace,  and  breaking  in  upon  its  music-like  re- 
gularity. 
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"  See !"  said  the  Australian  ;  '*  it 's  a  good  half 
hour  past  their  breakfast  time,  and  there  are  three 
of  the  scoundrels  down  in  the  flat,  trying  who  can 
jump  the  creek  best.  I  wish  to  the  Lord  Harry 
one  of  them  would  miss  his  leap  and  jump  in  up 
to  his  neck." 

"  Oh  !  that 's  nothing,"  said  Katharine.  "  I 
saw  four  or  five  playing  at  pitching  halfpence  into 
some  holes  they  had  dug  in  the  ground  at  the 
back  of  the  store,  during  the  chief  part  of  yester- 
day afternoon." 

By  this  time,  the  young  lady  and  her  conductor 
had  reached  the  spot  where  Mr.  Bracton  was  super- 
intending the  reformatory  operations  at  the  store. 
The  chief  damage  done  consisted  in  the  complete 
spoliation  of  the  keg  of  rum  ;  in  almost  every  bag 
of  sugar  being  chopped  open  with  the  tomahawks 
in  the  eagerness  of  the  savages  to  get  at  their 
palatable  contents ;  and  finally,  in  the  entire  dis- 
appearance of  the  tobacco.  But  the  helplessness 
of  the  owner  of  the  property  was  even  more 
pitiable  than  the  destruction  itself:  he  seemed  to 
be  labouring  under  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  exerting 
himself,  without  possessing  any  clear  apprehension 
of  what  he  should  do.    Reuben  Kable  and  Katha- 
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rine    pursued    their   walk,   alike    sensible   of    the 
fact. 

"  Much  allowance  must  be  made  for  my  uncle," 
said  Katharine,  as  she  unconsciously  directed  her 
own  steps,  and  thus  guided  Reuben's,  toward  her 
now  well-beaten  track  to  the  crown  of  the  range. 
/*  Beck  has  certainly  been  a  very  useful  man  to 
him.  Building  after  building,  and  fence  after 
fence  rose  under  his  hand  ;  the  wheat  was  got 
into  the  ground  and  harvested,  without  there 
seeming  even  a  need  for  Mr.  Bracton  to  think 
about  it.  Indeed,  for  a  long  time,  even  the  men 
were  well  managed." 

"  Mr.  Bracton  appears  to  me,"  said  the  Aus- 
tralian, "  to  have  committed  a  class-error,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  jrather  than  one  peculiar  to 
individual  character.  He  has  forgotten  that  he 
no  longer  has  gentlemen  for  his  deputies ;  and 
other  characters  again  below  them,  so  arranged  as 
to  act  as  mutual  checks.  In  the  sphere  he  for- 
merly occupied,  the  interests  also  of  his  subor- 
dinates and  deputies  were  correspondent  to,  and 
wrapped  up  in  his  own :  whereas,  now  he  is  deal- 
ing with  a  class  whose  interest  (as  it  seems  to 
them)  is  to  plunder  him  ;  and  whose   principles, 
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moreover,  are  not  calculated  to  check  the  tempta- 
tion. Perhaps,  after  all,  the  lesson  he  has  got  is 
the  best  thing  that  has  yet  happened  to  him : — 
Whither  does  this  track  lead  ?" 

''Only  to  the  hill-top,"  said  Katharine.  *' I 
really  did  not  notice  that  we  had  taken  it." 

*'What  track  is  it?"  inquired  the  Austrahan. 
"It  can't  be  a  cattle  track,  nor  a  black's  track,  nor 
the  track  to  the  township." 

"  I  think  I  have  worn  it  entirely  myself,  sir," 

said    Katharine,    confused    and    blushing,    as   it 

occurred  to  her  how  she  had  unconsciously  guided 

Reuben  to  her  favourite  haunt. 

"  Ah  !  Polly  told   me,  what  beautiful  sketches 

» 
of  the  surrounding  country  you  had.     I  suppose 

this  hill  is  the  spot  from  which  they  were  made." 

"Yes!"  said  Katharine. 

"  Why  you  have  been  a  solitary  traveller  this 
way,"  said  the  Australian.  "  Or  do  you  and 
Miss  Marianna  travel  in  file  ?  I  see  the  jump-ups 
are  mounted,  and  the  logs  passed  at  the  best  spots 
for  one,  not  for  two  side  by  side.  I  was  merely 
about  to  say,  let  us  take  the  easiest  way  for  two, 
without  regard  to  track,"  he  continued,  as  Katha- 
rine  made  no  reply.     "  I   was  incommoding,  not 
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helping  you,  where  we  were.  Pray  lean  on  my 
arm." 

Katharine  did  lean:  yet  Reuben  Kabie  still 
thought  it  was  not  enough. 

"  This  is  not  the  first  time,"  he  said,  as,  without 
assigning  the  reason,  he  paused  and  turned  and 
looked  down  the  hill,  that  his  companion  might 
rest,  "  that  I  have  had  a  '  skrimmage '  with  the 
Myals  within  sight  of  this  spot.  I  was  out  in  this 
part  when  I  was  quite  a  youngster,  with  two  of 
the  Hawkesbury  natives,  settling  a  station,  and 
they  attacked  us  one  very  warm  afternoon.  They 
did  but  little  damage  to  us  with  their  spears,  for 
we  had  a  dray  as  a  shelter ;  but  we  had  to  bring 
down  two  of  them  before  they  would  decamp," 

"  Of  course,  I  am  aw^are  that  in  such  a  case, 
you  could  not  be  doing  wrong.  But  do  you  not 
think  the  aborigines  need  protection?" 

"  If  you  mean  utter  immunity  from  all  reprisals 
for  their  outrages,  of  course,  I  must  say  No:  if  you 
mean  simple  protection  from  serious  unprovoked 
violence  to  their  persons  and  goods,  I  can  only 
assure  you  that  nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place, 
over  a  hundred  miles  of  country,  once  in  ten 
years.     The  supposition  that  they  need  protection 
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is  a  pure  delusion.  A  parcel  of  poor  wretched 
savages  come  to  our  huts,  without  money,  without 
clothing,  without,  in  fact,  a  single  article  for  the 
white  man  to  steal :  so  far  as  their  property  is  con- 
cerned, therefore,  it  must  be  self-evident  that 
there  is  no  need  for  a  protectorate,  constitutional 
or  unconstitutional.  As  to  personal  protection ; 
only  put  it  to  yourself,  whether  any  need  for  it 
must  not  diminish  just  in  proportion  to  the  dis- 
tance from  the  centres  of  civilization  ;  so  as  to 
become  null  at  the  very  point  where  it  is  chiefly 
paraded — where  a  dozen  blacks  are  to  be  found 
for  every  white  man.  Can  you  imagine  that  any- 
thing less  than  necessity  and  duty,  can,  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  tempt  one  or  two  dozen  white  men  to 
assault  about  as  many  hundred  savages  ?  perfectly 
aware  as  the  white  men  are  of  the  unmitigable 
rancour  the  savage  indulges  in,  in  any  such  case : 
waiting  even  months  for  his  revenge.  If  they  need 
no  protection  of  property  and  none  of  person,  what 
other  remains  for  them  to  need?  Besides,  the 
white  man  cannot  be  protected  correspondently : 
the  aborigines,  when  they  commit  a  crime,  fly  to 
the  mountains.  Now,  it  is  most  unj  ust  to  punish  the 
white  man  for  his  aggression  on  the  aborigines. 
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when  you  cannot  secure  and  punish  them  for  their 
aggression  on  the  white  man.  And  this,  I  assure 
you,  is  clearly  perceived  and  keenly  felt  by  our 
pioneers.  Rude  as  they  are  in  speech  and  manners, 
they  are  generally  men  picked  for  their  places,  on 
account  of  their  shrewd  common  sense  :  for  no 
flock  or  herd  owner  sends  a  half  idiot  to  an  out- 
station  in  charge  of  such  valuable  property.  The 
effect  on  the  blacks  themselves  generally  has, 
therefore,  been  most  mischievous :  it  has  led  to 
their  being  unceremoniously  driven  off  stations, 
where  previously  they  were  kindly  entertained. 
Now,  setting  aside  the  primary  injury  to  them- 
selves, how  strongly  must  such  a  state  of  things 
tend  to  embitter  them  yet  more  against  the  white 
man,  and  prevent  any  little  harmony  of  the  two 
races  that  might  otherwise  subsist." 

"You  place  the  subject  before  me  in  a  new 
light,"  said  Katharine.  "  May  I  ask  in  what  way 
you  consider  the  case  ought  to  be  treated?" 

"  I  should  say,  by  letting  it  alone  ;^  replied  the 
Australian.  **The  shepherds  and  stockmen  are 
too  good  judges  to  go  to  the  camps  to  molest  the 
blacks.  Let  them,  on  their  part,  keep  out  of  the 
huts.      They  grow  nothing,  and  have  no  flocks. 
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There  never  was  a  clearer  case  in  the  world  for 
the  white  agriculturist  and  herdsman  in  seizing 
the  land.  Their  food  vanishes  but  slowly  :  there  is 
actually  good  'possum  hunting  now,  within  a  day's 
stage  of  Sydney;  and  the  country  itself  generally  is 
very  thinly  peopled  by  the  aborigines.  The  fact  is 
this — The  savages  die  off  from  the  effects  of  various 
vices,  not  through  want  of  food.  To  suppose 
that  the  tribes  which  have  disappeared  have  done 
so  through  scarcity  of  animals  on  their  hunting- 
grounds,  is  what  no  one  acquainted  with  the 
country  would  do.  Their  aggressions  are  almost 
wholly  the  result  of  ill  feeling,  in  consequence  of 
the  invasion  of  their  territory  :  but  who  will  say 
that  that  invasion  is  an  improper  one?  Indi- 
vidual quarrels  bring  the  spirit  into  action,  it  is 
very  true :  but  the  spirit  would  find  an  outlet,  if 
every  other  conceivable  ground  of  offence  were 
avoided.  The  first  question  is,  shall  we  hold  the  land 
or  resign  it  ?  And,  it  being  decided  that  we  are  to 
hold  it,  then  comes  the  question,  shall  we  do  so, 
checking  intimidation  by  intimidation,  and  vio- 
lence by  violence?  or  shall  we  suffer  the  wrong 
side  to  have  full  swing;  at  the  cost  of  the  rioht  ? 
For,  as  to  the  point — Whether  reprisals  shall  go 
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on  by  public  machinery  or  individual  action,  it 
never  was  a  question  yet.  Public  machinery 
cannot  touch  the  case  :  the  savage  flies  to  his 
fastnesses  and  defies  the  pohceman  to  catch  him. 
Every  man  must  be  his  own  constable  who  goes 
to  the  extreme  verge  of  civilization ;  and  the  retri- 
bution enforced  must  be  palpable,  prompt,  and 
decisive.  Indeed,  the  very  best  protection  for  the 
savage  is,  that  the  white  man  be  not  afraid  of  him. 
But  here  we  are  on  the  hill-top.  Do  you  see  our 
friend,  Mr.  Hurley,  cantering  towards  us  ?" 

'^  Where?" 

"Yonder.  He  is  just  now  where  he  overtook 
me  so  fortunately  that  day.  How  rapidly  the 
time  has  passed." 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  have  a  claim  on  your 
time,  Mr.  Kable,  on  behalf  of  your  sister?" 

"I  heard  something  of  it,  Miss  Katharine.  I 
have  half  a  mind,  presuming  on  the  present  state 
of  things  and  my  acquaintance  with  his  son,  to 
propose  to  Mr.  Bracton  to  allow  me  three  or  four 
weeks'  rations  and  house  room." 

"To  stay  with  us?"  asked  Katharine,  looking 
up  with  an  expression  of  delight  that  sent  a  thrill 
of  joy  through  the  young  man's  heart. 
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"  Yes ;  to  give  in  return  my  services  as  amateur 
overseer." 

"  It  would  be  a  favour  almost  without  a  limit, 
Mr.  Kable,"  said  the  young  lady,  with  a  gravity 
and  collectedness  of  manner  and  tone  that  undid 
all  her  previous  speech  had  done. 

'*  I  can  send  my  man  on  to  Manaroo  with  the 
cattle,"  he  continued,  endeavouring  to  maintain  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  sedate  utterance.  "The  in- 
convenience to  myself  will  be  little,  if  any  ;  whilst 
I  may  possibly  be  able  to  lessen  considerably  the 
difficulty  of  his  fresh  position  to  Mr.  Bracton." 

"  I  am  glad  Mr.  Hurley  has  ridden  over  to- 
day," resumed  Reuben  Kable,  after  some  secon4s 
had  elapsed  without  a  remark  on  either  part.  '•  I 
heard,  from  Willoughby,  a  very  high  character  of 
that  bullock-driver  whom  you  lately  lost ;  and  if 
Mr.  Bracton  should  agree  to  accept  me  as  his 
overseer  for  a  month,  and  Mr.  Hurley  concurs  in 
Willoughby's  good  opinion  of  the  man,  I  should 
certainly  recommend  to  Mr.  Bracton  to  make  an 
effort  to  get  him  assigned  to  him." 

"  Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  any  use?"  in- 
quired the  young  lady.  "  We  thought  it  was  a 
hopeless  case." 

VOL.    II.  s 
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"Oh  dear,  no!  The  stringency  of  law  here, 
you  know,  is  only  for  the  poor.  Of  course,  our 
friend  Mr.  Hurley  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  so  ; 
but  I  may." 

'*  We  should  be  more  deeply  in  your  debt  than 
ever,"  said  Katharine.  "  We  have  all  felt  seriously 
vexed  at  losing  him  :  he  was  of  such  a  remarkably 
faithful  and  simple  character  that  we  prized  him 
greatly,  apart  from  his  mere  usefulness  as  a 
servant." 

"  It  strikes  me,"  continued  the  Australian,  "that 
he  would  be  of  much  more  service  now  than  ever ; 
especially  if  he  could  be  induced  to  offer  his 
opinion  freely." 

"  He  always  does  that,"  observed  Katharine, 
smiling. 

"No,  no;  not  exactly  as  I  mean.  There  are 
some  men  who  '  mind  their  own  business'  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  virtue  a  very  questionable 
one :  so  as  almost,  in  fact,  to  change  it  into  a 
vice.  They  habituate  themselves  to  the  idea  of 
their  standing  axiom,  till  they  see  everything  only 
and  wholly  from  their  own  position.  Such,  it 
strikes  me,  from  all  I  have  heard,  is  the  case 
"with  this  Welshman.     And  yet  his  knowledge  of 
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things,  from  being  many  years  in  the  country  and 
so  much  on  the  roads,  must  be  ample  and  general. 
I  think  that  if  Mr.  Bracton  can  stimulate  him  to 
speak  freely,  he  will  get  more  than  his  own  parti- 
cular part  of  the  story  from  him  ;  and  it  will  be 
generally  the  right  end  of  the  matter  the  man  will 
manage  to  get  foremost.  I  only  speak.  Miss  Ka- 
tharine, from  the  impressions  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Bracton,  junior.  I  should  like  to  hear  Mr. 
Hurley's  opinion  :  your  own  seems  favourable." 

"  Very  much  so,  indeed,  Mr.  Kable,"  replied 
the  young  lady.  *'  When  you  give  me  such 
reasons  for  everything,  how  can  I  disagree  with 
you? — But  indeed — without  that — I  must  say ,-r 
I  think  so  myself." 

"Shall  we  go  down,  then  V 

"That  you  may  ascertain  the  success  of  your 
application  to  be  installed  overseer?"  archly  in- 
quired Katharine. 

"Yesr 

**  And  I  have  been  some  time,  too,  away  from 
Marianna.  Poor  child!  I  never  knew  her  ill  before." 

"  Miss  Bracton  must  have  been  greatly  terri- 
fied; and  so  must  you  have  been  yourself,  Miss 
Katharine.     I  wonder  you  have  got  so  well  over  it." 

s  2 
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'*  Marlanna  was  very  unwell  before,  but  I  was 
not.  That  is  how  I  have  sustained  the  fright  best. 
She  has  naturally  much  more  elasticity  of  spirit 
than  I  have." 

The  Australian  looked  as  if  not  at  all  prepared 
to  be  convinced  that  any  one  possessed  any  quality 
superior  to  the  bright  and  peaceful  presence  at 
his  side. 

"I  heard  from  Polly  that  your  sister  was  ill; 
and  it  has  been  a  sudden  attack,  too.  You 
observed  that  you  had  never  known  her  ill  before. 
What  is  her  indisposition  ?     Violent  cold  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Katharine,  hastily.  "  A  mental 
affection,"  she  added,  after  a  slight  hesitation. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  young  man  :  ^''  I 
really  made  the  inquiry  quite  innocently.  I  am 
fully  aware  it  must  be  disagreeable  to  you  to 
refer  to  such  a  matter  with  a  stranger.  You 
excuse  me,  I  am  sure,  after  this  assurance." 

''Nay,  Mr.  Kable,  I  was  affecting  no  foolish 
shyness  with  you,  who  have  been  so  truly,  and 
constantly,  and  earnestly  our  friend.  My  hesita- 
tion arose  from  the  difficulty  I  felt  of  giving  you 
at  once  a  just  idea  of  the  matter  itself,  and  a  fair 
one  for  Marianna.     You  know  there  has  existed 
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for  a  long  time  past  an  engagement,  or  something 
very  like  one,  between  my  sister  and  Mr.  Hurley. 
Mind,  you  must  not  mention  my  having  told  you 
about  •  late  events  to  any  one  :  especially,  you 
must  not  allow  Mr.  Hurley  to  suspect  that  you 
know  anything  about  them." 

As  Katharine  paused,  and  appeared  to  be  wait- 
ing for  a  promise  to  the  eftect,  Reuben  Kable 
tendered  it. 

"  Well,  you  must  know  that  the  foolish,  naughty 
girl,  has  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Hurley:  quarrelled  with 
him  very  wrongfully ;  and  she  feels  the  bitterness 
of  the  consequences,  whilst  she  still  remains  too 
proud  to  rescind  the  fault."  ^ 

"  Sad  !"  said  the  Australian. 

"  And  all  that  we  can  say  or  do,  we  cannot 
persuade  her  to  reconsider  her  resolution.  She  is 
naturally  very  high-spirited  ;  and  (if  such  a  thing 
could  be  with  a  sister),  perhaps  I  have  let  her 
have  too  much  of  her  own  way  :  indeed,  papa  and 
mama,  and  Willoughby,  and  Charles,  and  all  our 
friends  have  always  done  the  same.  We  always 
felt  we  had  a  sure  hold  of  her  in  any  serious 
matter,  in  an  appeal  to  her  feelings  and  generosity; 
but  in  this  affair  she  seems  determined  to  be  her 
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own    mistress,  without   regard    to   any  reasoning 
whatever  from  up." 

**  Very  proper  too,  it  seems  to  me,"  said  the 
Australian. 

"  No,  Mr.  Kable.  Nor  would  you  say  so  if  you 
knew  the  whole  case :  I  am  sure  you  would  not. 
The  bullock-driver  you  were  talking  of  is  the 
assumed  bone  of  contention.  Mr.  Hurley  enforced 
the  law  in  his  case  as  he  would  have  done  in  any 
other;  and  Marianna  was  angry  on  behalf  of  her 
protege.  Then  she  pretends  to  imagine  that  Mr. 
Hurley  had  evaded  some  promise  he  had  made 
never  to  thwart  her  wishes,  if  she  with  considera- 
tion expressed  them  ;  whereas  it  must  be  evident 
that  he  could  only  mean  in  private  life,  not  in  his 
public  sphere.  And  when  shamed  out  of  that,  she 
takes  final  refuge  in  the  fancy  that  she  has  become 
afraid  of  him.  No  :  you  know  it  is  really  very 
wrong.  It  is  an  unkindness  of  treatment  which 
Mr.  Hurley  has  not  merited  from  her.  I  am  sure 
I  would  never  do  so :  I  could  not." 

"  Mr.  Hurley,"  said  the  Australian,  half  mus- 
ingly, ''  seems  to  be  earning  every  golden  opinion. 
So  you   think.  Miss  Katharine,  that  it  is  a  pity 
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there  should  be  a  breach.    In  short,  you  take  Mr. 
Hurley's  part  in  the  affair,  decidedly,'" 

*'  Most  decidedly,"  said  Katharine.  •*  Whilst 
I  love  my  sister  as  much,  indeed  much  more  at 
this  very  time  than  ever,  Mr.  Hurley's  conduct  has 
my  fullest  approbation.  I  have  always  felt  the 
highest  esteem  for  him;  but  now  it  grows  upon 
me.''  And  innocently  as  Innocence  itself,  she 
laughed  at  her  own  frank  acknowledgment. 

"  Pretty  plain  this,"  was  the  first  thought  that 
darted  through  the  Australian's  mind,  as  they 
pursued  their  way  in  silence  down  the  last  decli- 
vity of  the  range.  But  again  he  thought,  '^  This 
is  a  beautiful  creature  ;  worth  her  weight  in  gold. 
By-the-bye,  whilst  she  is  uttering  her  regard  for 
this  gypsy-looking  lawyer  in  words,  is  she  not 
manifesting  it  to  me  in  deed  by  telling  me  her 
little  secrets  ?  Now  I  recollect,  too,  I  am  not  to 
tell  them  again." 

"  We  shall  find  your  friend  at  the  cottage  by 
the  time  we  get  there,  Katharine,"  said  the  Aus- 
tralian. 

'•  Oh  !"  said  Katharine — supposing  Mr.  Kable 
meant  Rachael,  for  whom  the  cart  had  been  sent 
over  at  her  own  urgent  request — "Miss  Moses  is 
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the  kindest  of  human  beings.  I  see  no  sign  of 
Mr.  Hurley,"  she  added,  as  they  emerged  into  the 
clear  space. 

**  There's  his  horse,"  said  the  Australian,  point- 
ing some  distance  across  the  flat.  *' He  has  been 
here,  sometime,  you  see." 

"How?"  inquired  Katharine,  as  she  looked  in 
perplexity  for  some  token  of  the  lapse  of  tmie. 
"  I  don't  understand.". 

*•  Don't  you  see  the  animal's  back  under  the 
saddle  is  dry  ?  and  he  was  cantering  too  fast  not 
to  have  been  wet  enough  when  he  got  here." 

"  Well !  it  would  have  been  a  long  time  before 
I  should  have  got  to  that  conclusion  from  the 
same  grounds.  Is  there  anything  in  the  bush  that 
you  do  not  see,  Mr.  Kable  ?"  asked  Katharine ; 
recollecting  the  inquisition  that  so  nearly  con- 
cerned herself  on  the  origin  of  the  track  up  the 
hill. 

"  Not  much,  I  believe,"  replied  the  Australian, 
laughino;  in    his   turn.     ''Tlie   fact   is,   it   is   our 

DO  ^ 

study.  A  mark  upon  a  tree,  which  you  might 
never  notice,  tells  us  the  tale  of  a  circle  of  ground 
two  or  three  miles  in  semi-diameter.  On  the  earth 
of  the  creek  banks  is  written  the  bulletin  of  a  flock 
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of  sheep.  Half-a-dozen  sounds  collected  by  the 
ear  about  nightfall,  direct  our  last  half-hour's 
course  in  search  of  a  night's  lodging.  But  after 
all,  it  is  a  poor  life :  existence,  where  there  are  no 
ladies,  is  a  miserably  incomplete  humanity." 

"  So  I  have  heard  gentlemen  many  times  say," 
said  Katharine,  longing  and  yet  hesitating  to  look 
up  in  the  face  of  the  tall  speaker  ;  until  at  length 
she  had  feigned  a  curiosity,  and  formed  a  ques- 
tion that  gave  the  opportunity, — ''The  part  of  the 
country  where  you  live  is  very  rough  and  moun- 
tainous, is  it  not,  Mr.  Kable?"  But  by  this  time 
whatever  expression  there  might  have  been  upon 
his  face,  was  gone.  The  Australian's  keen  gray 
eye  was  fixed  upon  another  group  of  idlers,  and 
the  active,  concentrated  scowl  that  seemed  almost 
to  glitter  upon  his  polished,  ivory-like  features, 
awed  and  intimidated  her. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Amateur  Overseer. — Plea  for  the  Welshman.— Course 
of  Beck  and  Brown.— The  Basin  of  Rocks.— The  Out- 
laws at  Ghibber  Gunyah.— Beck's  Brutality.— His  Pros- 
pects and  Policy. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  attack  of  the  abo- 
rigines, Mrs.  Bracton  found  her  spirits  and  health 
sufficiently  reinstated  to  take  her  place  at  the 
dinner  table  ;  and  she  had  the  satisfaction,  whilst 
doing  so,  of  knowing  that  Rachael,  daily  more 
endeared  to  the  family  as  she  was  better  known, 
occupied  her  post  in  the  chamber  of  her  daughter. 
Mr.  Hurley,  too,  was  present :  but  it  was  with 
that  cloud  upon  the  spirit  that  darkens  the  social 
scene  around,  as  truly  and  perceptibly  as  the 
rolling  mass  of  vapour  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Those  who  had  known  Katharine  before,  would 
have  said  she  looked  milder,  lovelier,  purer  than 
ever ;  those  who  had  not,  as  was  the  case  with 
Reuben  Kable,  must  have  been  impressed  with 
that  rare  beauty  where  pure  etherialism  of  soul 
melts  into  and  mingles  with  the  rich  and  glowing 
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development  of  maidenhood.  The  Australian 
managed  most  adroitly  to  seat  Katharine  as  his 
own  neighbour.  Mr.  Bracton  seemed  the  least 
changed  of  all  in  the  family  circle,  although  the 
most  concerned  by  the  late  events.  There  was  a 
little  less  rotundity  of  form,  from  the  unwonted 
exertion,  and  much  more  freshness  of  colour  along 
with  it.  The  squall,  severe  as  it  was.  bad  evi- 
dently swept  over  without  starling  a  plank  or 
splintering  a  boom.  Reuben  Kable's  young  coun- 
tryman would  have  said  Lieutenant  Bracton  seemed 
only  as  if  he  had  had  a  sharp  lurch  and  had  re- 
covered himself,  and  got  "  all  square'*  again,  as  he 
sat  at  his  beef  between  two  great  guns.  , 

"Capital  donovans,  sir!"  said  the  Australian,  as 
he  lifted  the  cover  of  the  tureen.  "  Some  of  the 
finest  I  have  seen  this  year.  They  are  of  your 
own  growing,  of  course  ?" 

'*  Yes : — the  seed  merely  thrown  in,  six  inches 
deep,  in  the  furrow  of  the  first  sod  turned  over  by 
the  plough,  on  a  piece  of  new  ground,  and  the 
clod  just  hooked  back  on  to  it  with  the  hoe." 

"  They  would  fetch  a  good  price  in  Sydney : 
I  saw  none  equal  to  them  in  the  market.  This 
is   certainly   a    fine   quarter  of    the  country   for 
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potatoes.  Miss  Katharine;  these  being  native 
produce,  and  I  knowing  the  excellence  of  all 
native  products,  can't  mistake  in  recommending 
tJiemJ^ 

*'0h,"  replied  Katharine,  looking  round,  *'when 
I  see  anything  is  really  good  with  my  own  eyes,  it 
needs  no  recommending  to  me." 

*' A  drowning  man  may  be  forgiven  for  catching 
at  a  twig,"  said  the  Australian,  in  a  voice  audible 
only  to  the  ear  it  was  directed  to ;  looking  at 
Katharine,  while  he  waited  on  Mrs.  Bracton. 

The  glance  no  longer  intimidated  her :  it  was 
rather  the  expression  of  an  habitual  pensive  self- 
possession,  enlivened  by  the  ingenuous  cheerfulness 
befitting  the  season.  And  now  she  felt  quite  at 
home,  intimately  at  home,  at  the  young  Australian's 
side. 

"  Mr.  Kable  has  an  ofTer  to  make  you,  papa  : 
or,  rather,  I  should  say  a  proposal,"  said  Ka- 
tharine. 

**  Or  still  rather,  a  suggestioUj'  rejoined  the 
Australian ;  catching  sight  of  the  humour  that 
began  to  play  around  Mr.  Hurley's  mouth,  at  the 
unfortunate  choice  of  terms.  *'  It  is  neither  more 
nor  less,  sir,  than  the  old  hard  bargain, — a  month's 
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wages  for  a  month's  work.  I  can  spare  a  month 
just  at  the  present  season,  and  Charhe  can  take 
my  cattle  on,  if  you  will  lend  me  a  man  to  send 
•with  him.  Both  my  old  stock-keeper  and  this  lad 
are  trustworthy:  I  can  leave  them  to  do  any 
branding  that  needs  to  be  done;  and  I  think  it 
probable  I  may  be  able,  in  the  course  of  that  time, 
to  offer  a  hint  or  two  which  you  will  find  useful  in 
making  a  start  so  completely  de  novo.  Wages — 
rations,  and  hut  room." 

''  You  are  already  the  first  of  our  penates,  Mr. 
Kable,"  said  Mrs.  Bracton.  "  My  dear  boy  is 
already  infinitely  indebted  to  you.  Mr.  Hurley, 
I  presuppose  you  know  that  you  are  not  to  be 
disturbed  from  your  niche.  You  hold  your  place 
at  our  hearth  by  prescription ;  which,  I  believe, 
amongst  lawyers  is  held  an  indisputable  form  of 
title." 

"  I  can  only  heartily  thank  you,"  said  Mr. 
Bracton.  "  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  still  if  you 
were  to  be  master,  and  I  to  take  some  lessons  as 
overseer.  It 's  a  good  while  now  since  I  made  one 
of  the  hands  in  a  watch  :  but  in  a  new  profession 
one  must  be  content,  I  see,  to  begin  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder." 
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*'  I  should  have  offered  any  assistance  I  may  be 
capable  of  giving  in  this  way,  long  ago,  sir,"  said 
the  Australian,  "  but  that  I  supposed  you  in  some 
degree  acquainted  with  farm  affairs  before  you 
arrived  in  this  country ;  and  I  also  heard  so 
high  a  character  from  Willoughby  of  your  late 
overseer." 

^*  We  resided  some  years  in  a  country  village  at 
home,"  said  Mrs.  Bracton,  **  but  it  was,  I  must  tell 
you  also,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,"  she  added, 
smihng.  •'  You  may  imagine  how  much  of  Mr. 
Bracton's  time  and  walks  were  occupied  by  the 
fields,  with  often  two  hundred  sail  of  shipping,  of 
one  sort  and  another,  lying  in  the  bay,  under  the 
lee  of  the  headland." 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Bracton  will  fully  comprehend 
the  whole  routine  of  the  farm  business,  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,"  continued  Reuben,  "  with  very 
little  attention.  In  fact,  the  chief  thing  for  the 
master  to  look  to  is  the  discipline  of  the  farm.  I 
by  no  means  undervalue  a  knowledge  of  the 
business  operations  :  but  the  main  thing  is  know- 
ledoe  and  control  of  the  hands.  Where  there 
is  one  applicant  for  an  overseership  unfit  for 
the  berth,  through  ignorance  of  labour  and  farm 
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business  generally,  there  are  twenty  most  incom- 
pletely qualified  on  the  point  of  worth  and  force  of 
character :  that  is  a  quality  for  which  a  master 
must  look  to  himself.  Mr.  Bracton  possesses  the 
requisite,  only  it  has  never  been  brought  to  bear. 
The  men,  in  short,  need  to  bs  made  to  feel  that 
their  duties  must  be  steadily  and  faithfully  done, — 
not  trifled  with.  And  no  one  is  so  capable  of 
making  them  feel  that,  as  the  person  who  pays 
them.  This  maintenance  of  a  due  discipline  on  a 
farm,  in  fact,  almost  involves  the  rest.  I  am  an 
enthusiastic  hater  of  all  tyranny  :  I  never  had  a 
man  punished  in  my  life;  nor  had  I  ever  yet 
occasion  to  send  a  free  man  to  gaol :  but  no  one 
can  insist  more  inflexibly  than  I  do  on  the  ful- 
filment of  the  contract.  I  pay ;  therefore  you 
must  work.  And,  really,  most  of  them  know 
their  duties  so  well,  that  if  once  you  convince 
them  that  you  are  quite  in  earnest  in  exacting  the 
performance  of  them,  you  will  have  very  little 
further  trouble," 

*'  I  see  already,"  said  Mr.  Bracton,  ''  that 
much  of  what  you  have  observed  is  the  case. 
Several  of  the  fellows,  to-day,  when  I  have  told 
them  to  go  off  to  their  work,  have  looked  me  in 
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the  face  and  asked  me  what  they  were  to  go  and 
do ;  in  a  way  that  fully  convinced  me  they  knew, 
but  chose  to  play  on  my  want  of  experience.  I 
had  a  great  mind  several  times  to  set  every  idle 
man  to  break  up  a  piece  of  new  ground  with  the 
hoe  :  but  I  knew  of  old  that  the  system  of  drilling 
men  for  drilling's  sake,  when  they  have  a  tendency 
to  be  mutinous,  only  makes  them  worse ;  so  I 
restrained  myself.  I  never  like  to  be  hasty  in  such 
matters.  If  you  commit  one  false  step  of  that 
kind,  and  offend  the  sense  of  justice  in  men  under 
your  command,  they  never  forget  or  forgive  it: 
your  moral  influence  is  completely  gone." 

"  I  am  glad  you  treated  the  matter  so  saga- 
ciously, sir,"  said  the  Australian.  "A  few  hours, 
I  hope,  will  set  much  to  rights;  and  I  think  a 
few  weeks  will  place  your  farm  affairs  on  a  better 
footing  than  ever  hitherto.  Mr.  Hurley's  assistance 
will  be  needed." 

"In  what  way  can  I  contribute,  Mr.  Kable?" 
inquired  Mr.  Hurley. 

"  I  believe,  sir,"  said  the  Australian,  "  though 
your  duty  as  police-magistrate  made  it  imperative 
on  you  to  send  the  man,  John  Thomas,  back  into 
Governnient    employ     (I   am   indebted    to    Miss 
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Katharine  for  the  information)  you  did  so  with 
much  regret." 

'*  Yes." 

"  His  character  as  an  upriglit,  and  as  a  useful 
man  then,  I  suppose,  stands  high  in  your  esti- 
mation?" 

"Very." 

"  It  would  not  become  me  to  ask*  whether  it 
was  his  agreement  to  act  as  a  shepherd.  Of 
course  he  could  not  have  been  made  to  do  so 
legally,  if  it  was  not." 

"  It  was,"  said  Mr.  Hurley.  ^' He  engaged  for 
general  service,  conditionally  on  receiving  an  order 
to  do  it;  and  the  overseer  gave  the  order.  He 
did  not  even  start  the  point  in  his  own  favour  to 
the  bench." 

"  Well !  all  that  admitted,"  said  the  Australian, 
"  it  was  not  a  fair  thing  to  keep  him  to  general 
service  :  it  was  straining  the  meaning  of  his  agree- 
ment. A  bullock-driver's  engagement,  under  such 
circumstances  (especially  the  old  stated  bullock- 
driver  of  a  farm),  only  contemplates  an  emergency ; 
not  settled  and  constant  occupation,  week  after 
week,  at  general  duties," 

*^I  am  sure/'  said  Mr.  Hurley,  "  I  felt  the  most 
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extreme  regret  at  the  hardsl)ip  of  the  case :  but 
still  the  letter  of  the  law  hedged  me  in.  I  could 
do  no  otherwise  than  as  I  did.'* 

"  Don't  misconceive  me,  Mr.  Hurley,"  said  the 
Australian.  "  1  know  the  law  full  well;  and  your 
just  administration  of  it  is  already  fully  accredited 
to  me  by  the  slight  acquaintance  witli  yourself 
which  as  yet  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  enjoying: 
but  the  hardship  to  the  man  being  so  great,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  inconvenience  to  the 
master  so  very  serious,  on  the  other,  can  you  not 
promote  an  endeavour  to  regain  him  to  Mr. 
Bracton?" 

"  I  am  already  planning  that  very  endeavour 
myself,  Mr.  Kable,"  replied  Mr.  Hurley. 

"  Then,  with  Mr.  Bracton's  concurrence,  no- 
thins;  better  can  be  done  than  to  consio;n  the 
business  entirely  over  into  your  hands." 

*'  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Bracton. 

*'  There  will  then  be  a  man  on  the  farm  both 
well  acquainted  with  the  business,  and  sufficiently 
trustworthy  to  be  looked  to  for  an  honest  opinion : 
and' with  such  a  manifesto,  in  all  common  matters, 
our  host  himself  will  very  soon  become  quite  at 
home  among  them.     I  sholl  enter  upon  my  situa- 
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tion  of  amateur  overseer,  with  Mr.  Bracton's  per- 
mission, to-morrow  morning." 

"  You  will  find  the  hands  in  a  most  intolerable 
state  of  insubordination,"  said  Mr.  Hurley. 
"There  are  two  or  three  fellows,  in  particular, 
who  corrupt  all  the  rest.  I  can  give  Mr.  Bracton 
no  further  help :  I  have  done  all  threats  can 
do ;  and  they  are  knowing  enough  to  keep  out  of 
reach  of  the  law." 

Once  more  Katharine  stole  a  glance  at  the  face 
of  her  friend  ;  who,  having  carried  his  point,  had 
thrown  himself  back  in  his  chair :  but  if  he  had 
any  opinion  upon  Mr.  Hurley's  remark,  his  coun- 
tenance did  not  express  it.  « 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  this  day,  an  hour  or 
two  later,  that  the  stockkeeper — who  has  been 
mentioned  several  times  as  Warraghi,  and  who 
owed  the  designation  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
residing  at  a  spot  so  called  by  the  aborigines — 
made  his  way  to  the  place  where  Beck  and  Brown 
had  concealed  themselves  when  they  absconded, 
after  having  visited  his  hut  and  Dubbo's,  and 
procured  such  articles  as  they  needed.  Their 
hiding-place  lay  some  distance  back,  in  an  inlet 
of  the  mountains,  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
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miles   down  the  Morrumbidgee  from  the   Rocky 
Spring    Creek.      The    Morrumbidgee    is   a  large 
and  main  river,  rising  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
Dividing  Range  which  separates  the  eastern  from 
the  western  waters,  and   flowing  directly  toward 
the   yet   unoccupied  wildernesses  of  the   interior 
of  the   island.     The  overseer   and   stockman,   in 
thus   pursuing   its  course  forward,  were   leaving 
more  populous  parts,  where  they  might  have  been 
seen  and  traced,  for  others  unpeopled  and  secure  j 
though  the  general  surface  of  the  country  was  far 
from  intricate  and  difficult  to  traverse.     In  many 
parts  it  consisted  of  treeless   plain  and   hill ;  in 
others  of  very  open  forest,  with  here  and  there  a 
track  of  thickly-wooded  mountain,  intersected  by 
the  gullies  and  creeks,  which  carry  off  the  water 
in   such  localities.     When,  therefore,  at   the  in- 
stance of  Warraghi  and  Dubbo,  they  made  their 
way  to  the  inlet,  it  was  on  account  of  its  facilities 
for   concealment  :    being   just   below  Warraghi's 
and  Dubbo's  stations,  it  was  well  known  to  them  ; 
but,  as  yet.   Beck  and  his  companion  were   but 
little  acquainted  with  it. 

The  inlet  was  reached  on  passing  over  a  long 
point  of  nioun(ain  that  ran  down  riverward  from 
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the  main  range,  which  lay  parallel  to  the  stream. 
This  point,  with  another  half  a  mile  further  down, 
enclosed  a  fine  level  grassy  flat ;  about  midway  of 
which  there  appeared  a  spacious  waterhole,  or 
pond,  full  to  the  brim  and  level  of  the  grassy  bank 
around.  The  extension  of  the  arm  of  low  land 
was  consequently  back  from  the  river  into  the 
mountains. 

Turning  their  horses'  heads  up  the  open  track  of 
green  sward,  on  which  the  mild  light  of  the 
autumn  sun  was  shining,  they  traversed  the  first 
reach  ;  and  then  turning,  still  between  the  hills 
along  to  the  left,  came  round  into  another  reach ; 
and  so  onward,  up  another  and  another.  Each 
had  its  greater  or  lesser  w  aterholes :  but  mostly 
under  the  bluffs  in  the  corners  of  the  elbows, 
where  the  hills,  varying  their  direction,  opposed 
the  stream  when  running  in  flood ;  and  so, 
making  eddies  in  those  places,  wore  down  tlie 
surface,  and  left  the  natural  reservoirs  for  the 
element.  Thus  they  rode  on  for  four  or  live 
miles,  until  the  watercourse  seemed  to  be  traced 
back  to  its  infancy ;  when  a  narrow  gorge  pre- 
sented itself,  barely  sufficient  for  the  passage  of 
horsemen. 
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On  passing  through  this  gorge,  a  wide  and 
level  circle,  of  a  mile  or  more  m  diameter,  with 
barrier  rocks  girding  it  on  all  sides,  lay  stretched 
before  them.  Here  all  was  still  as  death.  In  one 
or  two  places  there  were  tracks  of  single  cattle, 
that  had  wandered  from  even  their  own  wild 
comrades  on  some  solitary  fancy  ;  but  no  beaten 
and  worn  paths  :  all  round,  to  the  edge  of  the  top 
of  the  rocks,  grew  midsized  mountain  timber;  as  a 
whole,  close  and  sombre.  In  four  or  five  places 
the  surface  drainage  was  trickling  in  streams, 
or  dripping  in  fast- following  drops  from  the 
verge,  and  soaking  on  through  the  ground  of  the 
basin,  or  creeping  weakly  along  it  to  a  common 
centre  and  outlet  at  the  lower  level  of  the  gorge. 
At  the  extreme  left,  a  large  crag  of  hard  rock, 
which  had  maintained  its  shelf-like  prominence 
whilst  the  softer  stone  beneath  had  crumbled  into 
sand  or  been  worn  away  by  some  other  agency, 
overhung,  both  sideways  and  inwardly,  several 
yards  of  open  space.  The  floor  of  this  natural 
chamber  was  a  deep  bed  of  sand  ;  not  moist,  as  it 
might  have  been  expected  to  be  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Being  elevated  some  inches,  and  free 
from    drain-water,    the    daily    breeze    sufficed  to 
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dissipate  the  moisture  occasionally  deposited  by 
the  atmosphere  ;  and  it  seemed  still  dry  as  the 
summer  heat  had  left  it.  It  was  one  of  the  class 
of  natural  excavations  called,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
colony,  Ghibber  Gunyahs. 

It  was,  however,  not  alone  on  account  of  its 
remote  and  inaccessible  situation  that  the  Basin  of 
Rocks  had  been  recommended  by  Warraghi  and 
Dubbo  to  their  less  fortunate  friends :  this  was 
one  of  those  places,  occasionally  met  with  in  the 
course  of  the  white  man's  discoveries,  which  lie 
under  a  superstitious  disrepute  with  the  aborigines. 
None  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  ever  approached 
the  dreaded  precinct :  sire  had  told  to  son,  for. 
ages  past,  that  evil  spirits  howled  in  that  melan- 
cholv  o:len  ;  and  when  some  too-adventurous 
camp  had  been  pitched  for  the  night  on  the  moun- 
tain sides  beyond,  the  intent  and  trembling  occu- 
pants had  seen  and  watched,  in  sleepless  affright, 
thin  blue  lights  appearing  and  vanishing,  resting 
and  darting; — now  crowding  together,  then  sepa- 
rating, and  apparently  chasing  each  other  through 
the  tanoled  thickets  of  the  fen. 

Such  was  the  scene  where  Beck  and  Brown 
stood  warming  themselves  at  their  outlaw's  fire, 
far  on  in  the  evening  of  the  very  day  on  which 
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Mr.  Hurley  had  consented  to  promote  the  return 
of  John  Thomas  to  the  Rocky  Springs.  The 
wheel  of  destiny  had  revolved,  as  it  ever  will,  for 
all  who  patiently  await  its  revolution  :  for  the 
beginning  is  actioft,  the  end  consequence,  and  the 
medium  law.  All  men  are  not  to  have  all  the 
good  ;  much  less  are  the  evil  to  have  it. 

The  evening  was  far  advanced,  and  the  two 
outlaws  stood  listening,  awaiting  a  visit  from 
Diibbo  and  Warraghi.  Their  fire  sent  up  its  long 
tongues  of  flame  through  the  darkness  just  in  front 
of  the  projecting  rock  beneath  which  they  had  taken 
up  their  quarters;  and,  as  far  back  as  could  be 
placed,  in  the  Ghibber  Gmiyah,  lay  extended  their 
bed  of  dried  sheep-skins  on  the  sandy  floor.  Close 
to  the  entrance,  Beck's  double-barrelled  fowhng- 
piece  was  placed  upright  against  one  of  the 
sides.  Their  saddles  also  were  inside,  and  several 
nearly  empty  bags.  Besides  these  articles,  the 
fire  shewed  nothing  within  their  desolate  habita- 
tion ;  but  the  old  farm  bull-dog  Caesar  was  lying 
at  Beck's  feet. 

The  Black's  person  was  strangely  altered  from 
its  usual  neat  trim,  although  only  so  short  a  time 
had  elapsed  since  he  gave  himself  up  to  be  an 
outlawed  man  :   the  blue  jacket  he  usually  wore 
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lay  where  it  had  been  placed  the  night  before  to 
serve  as  part  of  a  pillow  ;  and  he  stood  by  the  fire 
with  folded  arms  in  his  monkey-jacket.  Morgan 
Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  appeared  very  little 
changed ;  but  sat  on  a  piece  of  rock  he  had  rolled 
near  the  fire,  smoking  his  short  pipe  and  making 
remarks,  and  even  cracking  jokes  at  intervals  to 
his  unheeding  comrade.  His  last  subject  had 
been  the  amusement  he  felt  in  consideration  of 
Lieutenant  Bracton's  having  lost  "  horse,  saddle 
and  rider,  all  at  a  go." 

'*  Hold  your  noise,'*  exclaimed  Beck.  *'  Hark  ! 
They're  coming.  1  can  hear  the  horses  on  the 
stones." 

At  the  same  instant,  too,  the  bull-dog  heard 
them ;  for  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  running 
hastily  to  the  further  side  of  the  fire,  stood  still 
for  an  instant  gazing  through  the  thick  darkness, 
and  then  with  a  single  growl  rushed  baying  away 
through  the  rushes  towards  the  entrance  of  the 
basin.  As  he  did  so,  the  Black  flung  himself 
fiercely  round  on  his  heel,  and  sprang  and  seized 
his  piece  ;  turned,  erected  himself,  poised  the  gun, 
and  waited.  The  rushes  ceased  to  move  and  rustle, 
and  the  dog  rose  on  to  a  little  bit  of  ridgy  ground 
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beyond.  The  sharp  crack  of  a  gun  startled  the 
silence,  and  was  closely  followed  by  sharp  wild 
yelps  of  agony,  as  the  poor  dog  ran  madly  for- 
ward, then  suddenly  staggered  and  rolled  over 
and  over.  Beck,  letting  the  gun  drop  till  the  butt 
rested  on  the  ground,  without  so  much  as  moving 
his  body,  stood  puffing  away  the  smoke  which  the 
wind  bore  back  into  his  face,  as  quietly  as  if  it 
were  only  the  wreath  from  his  comrade's  pipe. 

''What  did  you  do  that  for?"  exclaimed  the 
stockman  as  he  sprang  up. 

"  To  save  your  worthless  carcass  from  going  to 
Norfolk  Island,"  replied  the  Black,  in  a  tone  of 
quiet  nonchalance  :  "  which  same  I  wouldn't  do," 
he  continued,  "  but  for  sake  of  my  own." 

"Humph!"  said  the  stockman;  "and  what 
harm  was  the  dog  doing  you  ?" 

"He  should  have  stopped  where  he  was  well 
off,  for  one  thing,"  said  the  Black:  "there's  no 
ration  to  spare  for  him  here ;  and,  for  another,  he 
shouldn't  talk  so  loud  in  an  empty  house :  some 
of  these  times  we  shall  have  the  people  hearing 
what  he  says  as  they  go  by.  Besides,"  he  added 
sneeringly,  "as  he'd  a  mind  to  sing,  I'd  a  mind 
to  make  him  dance.     Now,  mate  !" 
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The  last  words  were  uttered  with  that  steady 
collected  tone  of  defiance  which  bespeaks  man's 
determination  to  be  guided  by  no  will  but  his 
own.  The  stockman  made  no  reply.  But  other 
voices  were  now  heard  coming  through  the  dark- 
ness, from  about  the  spot  where  the  dog  fell :  one 
of  them  was  evidently  speaking  in  anger;  the 
other's  tone  was  that  of  a  peacemaker.  Then 
came  the  snort  of  a  horse ;  whose  footfalls,  how- 
ever, were  not  heard  on  the  soft  and  swampy 
sod.     Then  was  heard  Dubbo's  voice  : — 

"Ye's  are  amusing  yourselves  nicely  to-night, 
lads.  What  had  the  poor  dog  been  doing  that 
he's  to  camp  there  to-night  ?" 

The  Black  gave  a  surly  laugh,  but  made  no  verbal 
reply  :  but  the  laugh  had  not  all  the  defiance  in  it 
that  his  answer  to  Morgan  had  displayed.  The 
shame  of  a  second  thought  too  late  taken  was 
discoverable  in  it,  as  well  as  in  a  momentary  side- 
long look. 

"Ye's'll  be  sorry  for  that  yet,"  proceeded 
Dubbo,  as  he  rode  up  closer  to  the  fire  in  com- 
pany with  Warraghi,  both  of  them  holding  bundles 
of  some  size  before  them  on  the  pommels  of  their 
saddles.     It's  what  I  call  a  real  unmanly  action. 
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There 's  never  a  bad  turn  done  but  another  comes 
for  it.  That 's  some  of  your  precious  work,  Coola- 
rama." 

"It's  none  of  my  work,'*  said  Brown.  "It's 
Blueskin's,  there." 

Dubbo  looked  at  the  Black.  "  I  thought  you 
were  more  of  a  man." 

**  Well,  you  see  1  ain't,"  said  Beck  doggedly. 
"Jump  off  and  let's  see  what  you've  got." 

The  stronger  sympathies  which  bound  the  con- 
federates together,  stifled  the  momentary  antipathy 
that  had  arisen  between  the  two  most  forcible 
spirits.  The  bundles  furnished  more  blankets, 
tea,  sugar,  flour,  tobacco,  salt,  and  some  powder. 
Provided  with  the  latter,  with  which  he  was  as 
yet  but  scantily  supplied,  Beck  could  at  any  time 
bring  down  a  beast  in  the  contiguous  bush,  and 
supply  himself  with  meat.  A  small  cask  for  salt- 
ing down  a  portion  was  to  be  the  carriage  of  a 
future  day,  or  rather  night. 

Beck  had  deeply  ruminated  over  his  position. 
Whilst  he  remained  io:norant  that  there  was  a 
warrant  out  against  him,  he  was  content  to  con- 
ceal himself  within  the  colony  till  it  became  safe 
for  him  to  reappear ;  but  now  that  he  knew  an 
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actual  process  of  the  criminal  courts  was  com- 
menced against  him,  he  felt  his  only  security  was 
in  escaping  to  some  other  country.  The  money  he 
had  in  Lieutenant  Bracton's  hands  was  but  little  : 
but  he  knew  that  the  sums  he  had  from  time  to 
time  lodged  in  one  of  the  banks  were  now  no 
longer  his,  except  at  risks  it  was  not  safe  to  run. 
He  knew  no  one  to  whom  he  felt  inclined  as  yet 
to  entrust  the  attempt  to  withdraw  the  money  for 
him ;  and  to  make  the  attempt  personally  was  out 
of  the  question.  He  was  quite  aware  that  Mr. 
Hurley,  knowing  that  he  possessed  cash  thus 
lodged,  would  make  it  his  first  business  to  apprize 
the  managers  of  the  bank,  and  through  theit 
co-operation  endeavour  to  entrap  him.  Like  great 
numbers  of  the  Australian  youths,  who,  neverthe- 
less, do  not  follow  a  seafaring  life  professionally, 
he  was  a  tolerably  good  sailor ;  and  he  conceived 
the  idea,  when  the  summer  months  came  round, 
of  seizing  one  of  the  small  coasters  which  often  lie 
quite  unprotected  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  little 
harbours  south  of  Sydney :  amassing,  in  the  mean- 
time, whatever  money  he  could  by  any  means 
secure.  Such,  in  fact,  was  his  only  chance ;  unless 
he  had  chosen  to  go  through  the  ordeal  of  a  trial 
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at  the  bar  of  the  criminal  court :  he  felt  full  sure 
that,  if  the  Myals  had  given  information  of  the 
suggestions  he  had  made  to  them  to  seize  the 
sheep,  there  would  be  a  reward  offered  for  his 
apprehension.  But  his  most  threatening  difficulty- 
was  the  possibility  that  Warraghi  or  Dubbo,  being 
in  trouble  about  cattle  hereafter,  might  secure 
their  own  safety  at  the  expense  of  his.  His  visitors 
had  now  to  inform  him  that  it  was  known  at  the 
Rocky  Springs  and  throughout  the  country  round, 
from  the  declarations  of  the  blacks  themselves, 
that  he  had  instigated  them  to  commit  the  out- 
rage ;  Mr.  Hurley's  attempt  also  to  secure  Brown, 
on  the  night  of  their  escape,  hung  before  his  mind 
like  the  veil  that  conceals  some  mysterious  object 
of  terror  from  the  eye.  He  felt  that  he  must  go 
on  :  that  he  must  get  rid  of  fear  by  resolve  :  that 
he  must  counteract  the  plans  of  others  for  his 
destruction  by  attacks  on  them,  yet  more  direct, 
more  sweeping,  more  resolute.  Any  little  hesita- 
tion there  was  in  his  mind  passed  away  on  hearing 
the  tidings  brought  by  his  visitors. 

His  next  point  was  to  persuade  Dubbo  and 
Warraghi  to  join  him ;  otherwise  they,  if  taken 
into   custody,  might  give   information  where  he 
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was.  With  Warraghi  he  was  successful :  but 
Dubbo,  a  clear-witted,  ofF-hand  "  Jack-Keen/* 
was  ahke  proof  against  persuasion  and  threat; 
and,  after  hearing  all  Beck  had  to  say,  and  satis- 
fying himself  that  both  barrels  of  the  piece  were 
unloaded,  mounted  his  horse,  and,  remarking  that 
he  meant  to  have  another  chance  for  it  himself, 
laid  his  spur  to  his  horse's  side,  and  rode  quickly 
away.     Warraghi  remained. 

That  night,  therefore,  the  gang  had  a  third 
member.  It  may  seem  surprising  that  such  things 
can  be  done  in  so  reckless  a  way.  Yet  such  is  the 
actual  character  of  the  felon  population : — a  word 
— a  whisper — a  whim — often  suffices  to  decoy. 
them  into  dangerous  positions,  which  carry  them 
further  on  through  the  impetus  of  their  own  down- 
hill tendency,  and  eventually  involve  loss  of  liberty 
and  life. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

Reuben  Kable  as  Overseer. — "  The  Kiddy." — Yoking  Bul- 
locks.— Discipline,  Decision,  and  Fair  Play. — Turn  of 
Affairs. — The  Stolen  Cattle  Found.— Misunderstanding  — 
Adieux. 

Reuben  Kable,  the  mornincr  after  Mr.  Bracton's 
acceptance  of  his  offer  to  try  his  hand  upon  the 
turbulent  mass  of  human  character  at  the  huts, 
was  afoot  long  before  sunrise  —  his  usual  cus- 
tom ;  and,  contrary  to  custom,  occupying  him- 
self with  other  persons'  affairs.  The  first  sun- 
beams were  gildino;  the  summit  of  the  distant 
mountain,  and  stray  beasts  of  the  milking  herd 
coming  within  sight  of  the  homestead  lowing  in 
answer  to  the  impatient  bleating  of  their  calves 
in  the  calfpen  at  the  stockyard,  when  one  of  the 
earliest  risers  and  heaviest  smokers  at  the  big  hut, 
who  had  risen  to  enjoy  his  morning  whiff,  went 
out,  after  lighting  his  pipe  and  putting  together 
the  lumps  of  Hve  charcoal  he  had  stirred  from 
under  the  ashes,  to  get  some  wood  from  the  heap 
in  front  of  the  iuit  door. 
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"There's  that  long  native,"  he  said,  aloud,  as 
he  returned  and  threw  down  an  armful  of  fuel  on 
the  hearth,  "driving  up  the  working  bullocks.  I 
wonder  what  he  wants  with  them." 

The  bullock-driver,  who  had  taken  the  Welsh- 
man's place,  threw  the  blanket  off  his  head  in  an 
instant,  and  started  up  on  his  elbow. 

*'  I  should  n't  wonder  but  the  cove  's  lent  him 
the  team.  Kiddy ;  and  you  're  going  up  to  his 
station  with  him,"  continued  the  smoker. 

Kiddy  was  a  Londoner — a  St.  Giles's  bird — up 
to  everything:  particularly  to  everything  that 
concerned  himself;  and  with  that  instinct  which 
jealousy  of  their  own  interests  invests  men  with,- 
he  immediately  divined  that  he  was  not  going  up 
to  the  native's  station,  but  going  to  be  made  do  his 
work  just  where  he  was,  a  little  more  diligently 
than  for  some  days  back  he  had  been  doing.  In 
another  minute  he  was  out  of  bed,  and  standing 
in  the  chimney,  in  his  ragged  shirt  fluttering  like  a 
ship  in  the  glory  of  all  the  flags,  making  his  ob- 
servations through  the  chinks  between  the  slabs. 
The  bullocks  were  now  coming  over  the  hill  at 
the  back  of  the  hut. 

"He    hasn't    got    the   right   ones,"    said   the 
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Kiddy,  after  peering  through  for  an  instant ; 
''  he 's  got  that  '  Young  Drummer/  that  won't  be 
yoked." 

*' Won't  be  yoked?"  retorted  the  first  speaker, 
thinkino-  no  more  about  the  Ions:  native  in  the 
rising  inclination  to  chaff  the  cockney :  "  won't 
leti/OM  yoke  him,  you  mean.  How  did  Mr.  Beck 
yoke  him — and  the  Welshman?" 

''  Ah,  well,  lad,"  rejoined  the  Kiddy,  coming 
out  of  the  chimney  and  beginning  to  dress  him- 
self; "you'll  see.  If  he  goes  to  yoke  that  bul- 
lock, he  '11  horn  him  as  sure  as " 

At  this  instant  a  heavy  stone  came  bang  against 
the  slabs  of  the  chimney,  the  smoke  rising  from 
which  had  indicated  to  the  new  overseer  that  some 
of  them  in  the  bullock-driver's  hut  were  up ;  and, 
after  allowing  just  time  enough  to  fix  attention,  it 
was  followed  by  a  hail :  for  the  bullocks  were 
now  passing  quite  close. 

"Hoy! — send  the  bullock-driver  up  to  the 
yard  :  is  he  going  to  lay  a-bed  all  day?" 

Cockneys,  be  it  observed,  make  the  very  best 
of  bullock-drivers  ;  and  they  are  perfectly  sensible 
of  it.  There  is  no  sham  about  them  :  they  know 
what  they  mean  themselves,  and  see  a  clear  way 
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to  their  own  ends.  If  they  mean  coax  a  bul- 
lock, they  do  coax  him  ;  if  they  mean  to  flog,  the 
bullocks  (who  understand  it  most  miraculously 
well)  take  the  hint  immediately.  It  was,  there- 
fore, in  a  mood  in  which  sulkiness  and  indig- 
nation about  equally  mingled,  that  the  Kiddy 
finished  lacing  his  boots,  threw  on  his  straw  hat, 
took  his  whip,  and  obeyed  the  summons.  By  this 
time  all  the  rest  of  the  men  were  awake:  some 
speculating  on  this  assumption  of  authority  on  the 
farm  by  the  long  native,  others  chaffing  the 
Kiddy  for  being  the  first  object  of  its  exercise. 
It  was  not  many  seconds  after  the  Kiddy  went 
out,  before  the  chimney  was  again  occupied  as  a- 
post  of  observation. 

''Oh,  I'll  be  hanged,"  exclaimed  the  look-out, 
**  if  the  Kiddy  and  him  isn't  having  a  regular 
blow-up  I" 

"  What  is  it?"  asked  several. 

*'  So  far  as  I  can  see,"  replied  the  first  speaker, 
*'  he  wants  that  young  bullock  yoked ;  and  — 
hark !  d'ye  hear  the  Kiddy  swearing  now  ?  " 

All  was  hushed  in  the  hut  instantly.  The 
angry  and  profane  vociferations  of  the  Kiddy 
could  be  heard  to  the  syllable;  and  when  they 
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paused, 'the  round  steady  tones  of  the  native  were 
as  distinctly  heard  in  reply.  They  sounded  as  if 
he  were  mingling  persuasion  and  command — good- 
tempered  reasoning  with  determined  authority ; 
but  every  time  the  Kiddy  spoke,  his  voice  sub- 
sided more  and  more  from  its  first  pitch  into  one 
of  dogged  suUenness. 

"He's  going  to  try  to  yoke  him,"  said  the  look-out. 

'^Whois?" 

"Kiddy.  But  he  doesn't  mean  it;  for  he's 
put  Young  Drummer  for  a  nearside  bullock.  He 
knows  very  well  he  can't  yoke  him  there.  My 
word,  the  native's  flash  to  him,  though:  he's 
telling  him  to  put  Young  Drummer  on  the  off 
side." 

"Well?" 

"  Oh  !  Kiddy  won't.  He  keeps  gammoning  to 
try  to  yoke  him  where  he  is.  Whew  ! — My  word, 
that 's  a  rum  'un." 

"  What?"  shouted  all,  as  they  rushed  into  the 
chimney  in  a  mass,  to  look. 

"  Why  ;  the  native  went  up  and  laid  hold  of  the 
yoke  with  his  left  hand  to  take  it  off  the  bullock's 
neck  again ;  and  you  see  he  gave  Kiddy  a  push 
away  with  his  right  elbow,  and  Drummer,  when 
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Kiddy  came  against  his  flank,  lifted  up  his  foot, 
and  sent  him  spinning." 

The  assembled  group  were  just  in  time  to  hear 
Reuben  Kable,  when  he  saw  the  man  was  not 
seriously  hurt,  say, — *^That  serves  you  just  right, 
my  chap ! "  and  to  see  him  proceed  to  draw  back 
from  their  necks  the  long,  heavy  bar  of  wood  used 
for  yoking  oxen  together.  As  he  did  so,  the 
vicious  and  yet  only  half-broken-in  animal  made 
an  effort  to  fulfil  the  bullock-driver's  prophecy, 
and  horn  Reuben  under  the  arm  :  but  he  was  too 
wary,  and  stood  rather  too  tall  for  the  operation. 
In  acknowledgment  of  the  intention,  Reuben  took 
the  yoke  by  one  end,  and  with  both  hands  swung, 
it  back,  and  brought  it  to  bear  upon  the  animaFs 
ribs  with  a  sound  that  might  have  justified 
Drummer  losing  the  last  syllable  of  his  name,. 
The  astonished  brute  flung  his  head  up  into  the 
air,  and  away  he  dashed  round  the  inside  of  ths 
fence,  looking  back  aghast  ever  and  anon  as  he 
ran,  until  he  got  into  the  farthest  angle  of  the 
yard.  As  the  commanding  figure  of  man  again 
approached  him,  without  relinquishing  the  weapon 
of  his  punishment,  the  afl^righted  beast  looked 
every  way  for  an  outlet:  but  there  was  none;  so, 
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dashing  round  the  remaining  sides  of  the  yard, 
he  got  back  to  his  **  pal,"  and  pushing  inside  him 
next  the  fence,  took  his  proper  place  on  the  off- 
side. 

In  ten  minutes  more,  Reuben  had  yoked  the 
yoke-bullocks  and  harnessed  the  shafter,  driven 
them  out  of  the  yard,  and  brought  them  to  the 
front  of  the  big  hut ;  beside  which,  it  being  the 
bullock-driver's  residence,  the  dray  stood.  Kiddy, 
now  much  better  morally,  whatever  he  might  be 
physically,  after  the  kick  on  the  hip,  assisted  to 
put  them  to :  still  there  was  an  indication  on  his 
countenance  and  in  his  manner,  that  he  meant  to 
be  as  "  awkward"  as  he  dared. 

The  Australian  looked  round.  All  the  hut  doors 
were  now  open,  and  the  hands  up  ;  those  from  the 
other  huts  had  mostly  gathered  about  the  big 
one.  They  were  going  on  much  as  usual ; — 
standing  smoking  with  folded  arms,  or  grinding 
their  knives;  and  three  or  four  of  the  most  in- 
veterate gamblers,  unable  to  wait  for  their  favourite 
amusement  even  till  after  breakfast,  were  busily 
engaged  at  "  pitch  and  hustle"  at  the  old  spot, 
where  the  store  secured  them  from  the  immediate 
observation  of  the  inmates  of  the  cottage:   the 
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Australian  could  not  have  had  a  better  oppor- 
tunity. 

'*  Go  and  get  a  load  of  wood  for  the  cottage," 
he  said,  addressing  the  Kiddy,  "  it  will  be  break- 
fast-time by  when  you  have  done  that;  and  then, 
after  breakfast,  I  'il  tell  you  what  to  do  next." 

"He'll  tell  him  what  to  do,"  muttered  one  to 
another.  "  Did  you  hear  that  ?  What  has  he  got 
to  do  with  us  ?  " 

"  And,"  said  the  Australian,  as  his  reluctant  pupil 
drove  off,  "  take  your  axe  with  you,  and  lop 
some  of  those  half-dry  gum-heads  that  are  lying 
about,  and  bring  them  in  along  with  the  dry 
wood.  That  dry  wood  burns  too  quick  away  by, 
itself  in  a  grate.  And  don't  chuck  it  down  so 
close  to  the  cottage ;  lay  it  a  little  further  up  this 
way." 

"  I  want  a  word  with  you,  my  lads,"  proceeded 
Reuben,  as  he  turned  round  and  faced  the  vi^hole 
mob,  who  were  by  this  time  gathering  in  general 
conclave  some  paces  behind  him.  "  You  wonder 
at  what  Tm  doing,  I  see.  There's  nothing  won- 
derful about  it.  I  believe  I  am  the  oldest  friend 
your  master  has  in  this  colony  :  it  was  by  me  he 
was  directed  to  this  very  land,  when  he  was  seek- 
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ing  for  a  farm,  on  his  arrival.  But  I  little  imagined 
who  he  had  for  an  overseer  all  this  time:  if  I 
had,  things  would  not  have  been  in  the  state  they 
are  now,  I  assure  you.  By-the-bye,  which  of  you 
is  the  man  that's  still  left  here  out  of  the  lot  Beck 
hired  in  Sydney,  when  he  was  coming  up  as  over- 
seer first?" 

''  That's  him,"  said  one  or  two,  pointing. 

"  I'm  the  man,"  said  a  tall,  smooth-looking  north 
of  Ireland  man,  very  cleanly,  and  even  precisely 
dressed,  but  with  hypocrite  and  sycophant  written 
in  every  feature  and  attribute. 

"I'll  get  you  an  order  to  march  as  soon  as  I've 
had  my  breakfast,"  said  Reuben.  "Pray,  what 
work  have  you  done  since  you ' ve  been  here  ?  But, 
there,  there — I  don't  want  to  know." 

"  If  I  didn't  know  this  Beck's  character,  men," 
he  proceeded,  again  addressing  the  group,  "  I 
should  think  I  did  very  wrong  to  speak  ill  of  him 
behind  his  back  :  but  I  do  know  it.  I  wish  to 
wrong  no  man :  I  should  be  sorry  to  wrong  any 
of  you  by  forming  a  harsh  opinion  of  him.  But 
there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  everything 
about  this  place  has  got  into  a  very  queer  state; 
except,  indeed,  the  workmanship.     Beck  is  a  good 
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workman  ;  but  you  know  very  well  he  has  spoiled 
the  hands  :  ay,  and  for  all  I  know  corrupted 
some  of  them.  Pray,  did  none  of  you  know  of  his 
instigating  the  blacks  to  seize  the  sheep  ?" 

''No,"  said  one  and  all. 

"  Well,  let  that  pass.  The  point  I  want  to  come 
to  is  this  : — I  have  told  Mr.  Bracton  that  I  '11  act 
as  his  overseer  for  some  time  to  come.  Now,  all  I 
want  is — what  you  know  very  well  is  right — for 
every  man  to  do  his  work  like  a  man.  And,  by 
jingo,  I'll  have  it  so.  Now,  I'll  put  it  to  your- 
selves whether  there's  a  master  about  this  part  of 
the  country  pays  his  men  more  like  a  gentleman 
than  Mr.  Bracton."  , 

"  No,"  answered  some :  *'  pays  very  well." 
"  The  money's  always  coming  when  it  is  earned," 
replied  others. 

"  Well ;  and  now  will  you  tell  me  where  there's 
a  master  at  this  time  that's  worse  treated? 
Here's  his  property  destroyed  wholesale.  You 
seem  just  to  work  when  you  like,  and  play  when 
you  like;  and  two  poor  defenceless  young  girls 
and  a  gray-headed  woman  are  handed  over  to 
those  black  cannibals  as  if  they  were  dog's  meat. 
Why,  hang  such  a  set  of  men  !" 
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"We  knew  nothing  about  it,"  exclaimed  one, 
who  saw  the  inlet  to  the  spokesmanship,  putting 
himself  forward. 

"  You  may  say  that  now,  Mr.  Orator  :  but  you 
couldn't  say  it  with  your  overseer  standing  at  your 
head.  I'm  speaking  of  the  whole  concern.  You 
know  Beck  deserves  nothing  short  of  hanging; 
and  he'll  get  it  yet,  if  I'm  not  sorely  out  in  my 
calculation.  And  you  know  you  *re  not  acting 
like  men  either.  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourselves.  Still  there's  some  likely-looking  chaps 
among  you :  there  must  be  some  good  uns,  I 
think.  However,  we  shall  see  that.  Now,  just 
take  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  begin  again. 
Act  every  one  of  you  the  same  as  he'd  wish  his 
man  to  act  by  him,  supposing  he  were  a  master 
himself.  What  is  that  you  want  to  say,  Mr. 
Orator?  I  see  you  can  hardly  keep  it.  Out 
with  it." 

"  I  was  only  going  to  say,  sir,"  said  the  unfor- 
tunate wight,  thus  a  second  time  pinned,  "  as 
we've  had  nobody  to  tell  us  what  to  do  this  week : 
the  master  doesn't  interfere." 

"  Doesn't  interfere  !  Here's  a  fine  old  fellow 
that's  been   fighting   his   country's  battles  from 
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when  he  was  a  boy  till  he  grew  gray-headed  ;  and 
because  he's  been  too  hard  at  work  at  that  to 
learn  the  ins-and-outs  of  a  farm,  you  put  upon 
him  in  this  way.  Why,  man,  you  can't  know 
what  you  're  talking  about.  You  never  could 
mean  that  for  an  excuse.  But  I  '11  give  you  a  bit 
of  advice  :  don't  you  be  a  Philadelphia  lawyer 
any  longer.  Swear  against  it.  It  always  shews 
the  man  that's  afraid  of  work.  I  '11  bet  a  wager, 
if  it  could  be  proved,  that  many  a  time  when  you 
were  lying  snoozing  in  your  mother's  lap  cutting 
your  teeth,  Lieutenant  Bracton  was  at  sea  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  or  superintending  the  working  of  a  gun,  to 
keep  you  there.  What  a  sensible  fellow  you  must 
be  to  try  to  gammon  us  that  there 's  reason  in  that 
for  your  skulking  when  he's  paying  you  your 
wages — the  very  money  he  was  earning  at  the 
time?  Everybody  must  do  something,  men.  I 
don't  think  I  get  ten  days'  holidays  in  a  year; 
and  who  is  there  among  you  but  gets  as  much  as 
that?" 

'*  Ay,  but  you're  your  own  master,  sir,"  re- 
torted one.  "You  earn  a  great  deal  more  than 
we  can  by  our  work,  sir,"  urged  another.  "  Well," 
said  a  third,  "  I'm  quite  willing  to  work  ;  but  you 
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must  allow,  sir,  that  the  farai's  been  in  a  very- 
bad  state:"  and  so  on.  But  the  end  was  accom- 
plished. A  plain  exposition  of  the  common  sense 
of  the  matter,  and  the  simple  and  direct  appeal 
to  the  men's  sense  of  equity,  had  done  what  all 
the  police  magistrate's  threats  of  the  courts  had 
only  urged  into  a  more  hopeless  case.  This  is 
pretty  much  the  way  in  which  the  native  colonists 
generally  deal  with  their  men ;  and  (as  may  be 
supposed)  successfully. 

"  Now  we  understand  one  another,  you  know," 
concluded  Reuben  Kable,  '^  after  this  yarn.  Every 
man  that  hires,  hires  to  do  what  he  can  do  as  a 
fair  thing ;  not  to  go  beyond  his  ability,  and  not 
to  fall  short  of  it.  His  employer,  you  observe, 
calculates  what  his  labour's  worth  by  looking  at 
him,  and  expects  him,  of  course,  to  turn  out 
according  to  his  looks :  there's  no  other  way  of 
judging  what  wages  he's  worth.  But  if  that  man 
does  not  do  what  he  can  do  in  fairness,  why  it 's 
just  as  scamping  an  action  as  it  would  be  for  his 
employer  to  take  and  pay  him  with  bad  money. 
It'll  be  breakfast- time  now.  After  breakfast  I'll 
set  you  to  work.  And  when  you  get  into  the  hut, 
if  you  find  there's  ever  a  man  among  you  that 
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wants  to  turn  you  from  doing  what  you  know  is 
manly  and  right,  just  take  and  kick  him  out  of  the 
hut,  and  chuck  his  quart-pot  and  blanket  after 
him.  I  '11  stand  between  you  and  the  law  in  any 
such  case.  Never  let  some  no-man  scamp  that's 
not  worth  his  salt,  lead  a  whole  hutful  of  good  men 
astray  :  always  bundle  him  out." 

The  men  turned  towards  their  huts,  almost  all 
gratified  at  the  position  the  last  half-hour  had 
brought  things  into  :  conciliated,  energized,  and 
even  flattered,  by  the  appeal  so  properly  made  to 
their  higher  sentiments  :  most  of  them  with  ges- 
tures of  obeisance. 

Mr.  Bracton  heard  with  some  degree  of  sur- 
prise, when,  after  breakfast,  he  proposed  to  Mr. 
Kable  to  go  with  him  to  the  hands  and  induct 
him  into  his  position,  that  the  business  was  already 
settled  thus  far;  and  that  it  only  remained  for 
himself  now  to  take  advantage  of  the  arrangement, 
by  being  as  much  as  possible  in  the  company  of 
his  new  overseer  when  going  his  rounds ;  and 
thus,  by  conversation  on  each  particular  of  the 
business  as  it  was  being  transacted,  form  opinions 
and  plans  of  his  own  for  future  use.  The  effects 
on  the  farm  itself  were  immediately  discernible. 
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There  were  no  longer  any  loungers  to  be  seen 
about ;  and  the  commencement  of  new  work  shewed 
at  once  that  the  standing  strength  of  hands  for 
ordinary  occupations  had  been  over,  not  under, 
what  had  been  requisite.  Every  man's  work  was 
a  full  equivalent  for  his  cost,  and  all  were  working 
away  in  high  spirits  and  good  humour. 

And  thus  matters  went  on  day  after  day.  Lieut. 
Bracton  found  so  much  in  the  young  Australian, 
which  he  admired  and  sympathized  with,  that  at 
times  his  manner  toward  him  became  very  little 
distinguishable  from  his  customary  manner  towards 
Willoughby.  The  ladies  smiled  as  they  remarked 
this  to  each  other. 

But  there  was  still  a  sorrow :  for  in  what  circle 
of  human  experience,  whether  domestic  or  merely 
individual,  is  there  not  one  ?  Miss  Bracton*s 
health  still  continued  severely  injured,  and  she 
was  the  pet  of  the  family.  If  it  went  ill  with  her, 
it  went  ill  with  them  all ;  and  it  always  had  been 
so.  The  present,  however,  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  any  more  than  shght  ailments  of  a  day 
or  so  had  been,  through  her,  the  source  of  dis- 
comfort to  them.  This  was  quite  a  new  case  :  it 
was  an  illness  for  which  no  fee  could  find  a  medica- 
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ment — a  wound  that  only  time  (if  even  time  itself) 
could  heal.  For  a  few  hours  a  day  she  left  her 
chamber  and  visited  the  common  apartments  of 
the  family,  and  sometimes  for  a  short  time  walked 
in  the  garden ;  and  told  Reuben  Kable  where,  last 
year,  such  and  such  of  her  flowery  favourites  had 
budded  and  blossomed,  and  perished  away.  But 
they  would  blossom  again  :  life's  flower — never : 
that  buds  but  once;  but  once  expands  into  the 
face  of  day ;  but  once  can  die. 

But  Marianna,  all  the  while  she  told  the  pen- 
sive moral  of  her  flowers,  was  not  aware  how  well 
it  was  understood.  She  supposed  Reuben  Kable 
knew  that  Mr.  Hurley  had  been  her  suitor,  but 
did  not  imagine  that  he  was  acquainted  wjth  the 
effect  of  her  misunderstanding  with  her  lover  on 
her  health.  Yet  often  did  a  thrill  of  anguish  for 
the  brave  but  broken-hearted  girl  wring  the 
young  Australian's  heart. 

Everything  on  the  farm,  meantime,  went  on 
more  and  more  satisfactorily  every  day.  The 
experience  and  powers  of  Reuben  Kable  were 
directed  upon  their  task  by  the  strongest  senti- 
ments of  the  mind  :  he  felt  indignant  at  the  gross 
wrong  which  he  had  suddenly  discovered  being 
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done  to  a  brave  man;  and  the  more  especially  so 
as  it  was  the  deed  of  one  who  had  some  sort  of 
title  to  call  himself  a  native  of  Australia.  His 
admiration  of  Katharine,  and  sympathy  with 
Marianna,  also  had  both  their  effect;  and  the 
claim  of  the  family  on  him  through  Willoughby, 
and  even  through  his  own  sister,  was  not  without  its 
influence.  For  though  he  usually  spoke  bluntly 
to  Mary,  and  carelessly  about  her,  he  in  reality 
doated  upon  her  as  only  a  younger  and  only 
sister  can  be  doated  upon, 

Reuben's  sharp  eye  and  practised  judgment 
among  cattle  was  not  long  in  detecting  Beck's 
malversation  in  regard  to  the  herd.  In  his  rides 
about  the  bush,  he  first  observed  a  white  heifer 
with  a  white  calf,  so  exactly  like  a  white  cow  in 
Lieut.  Bracton's  herd  in  every  point  of  the  breed, 
that  he  instinctively  rode  round  them  to  look  at 
the  brand  :  for  they  were  some  miles  away  from 

the   Rocky   Springs.      There   was   the     (  Wl'B  j 

as   he  had  expected ;    so   he   drove  them   home 
along  with  him,  and  left  them  in  the  flat.     Again 

and  again   these    (MB  >'s   turned  up;  so,  still 
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he  gathered  them  back,  as  he  supposed,  to  the 
proper  run.  At  length  other  MB.'s  presented 
themselves :  but  it  was  a  different-sized  brand  from 
Lieut.  Bracton's;  and  recollecting  now  that 
Morgan  Brown  and  Martin  Beck  had  these 
initials,  he  asked  to  be  shown  the  farm  brands. 
To  his  astonishment  there  was  no  circular  brand 
among  them.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  the  three  white  cattle  were  from  the 
same  stock.  This  led  to  an  examination  of 
others;  and  of  yet  more,  till  Reuben  became 
quite  convinced  of  the  real  state  of  things.  What, 
however,  his  own  judgment  could  not  do  was 
supplied,  on  the  return  of  the  Welshman,  by  his 
recollection  of  the  young  beasts  themselves. 
Lieut.  Bracton  was  therefore  advised  to  have  all 
these  cattle  gathered,  from  where  they  were  found 
chiefly  to  lie,  beyond  Coolarama  Creek,  and  to 
keep  them  with  his  own  herd  till  a  claimant 
should  appear  who  could  make  out  a  better  title 
to  them. 

The  Welshman  also  had  now  returned ;  his 
ticket  of  leave  was  restored  to  him :  Mr. 
Hurley's  representation  of  the  whole  case  to  the 
Governor  having  sufficed  to  secure   a  remission 

VOL.  II.  X 
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of  his  sentence.  And  once  more  the  time  came 
round  for  the  young  ladies  to  detect  Biddy  in 
putting  aside  waste  dainties  of  the  larder  as  offer- 
ings to  some  mysterious  idol.  The  stubborn  but 
inflexibly  upright  Cambrian  proved  exactly  what 
Reuben's  insight  of  character  had  led  him  to 
predict.  "  She  is  something  like  a  man,"  was 
the  Welshman's  expressed  opinion  of  the  Aus- 
tralian ;  *'  she  know  what  to  tell  a  man  to  do. 
I  work  under  such  a  man  as  that  till  I  am 
gray  headed,  and  never  quarrel  with  her."  And 
when  it  was  explained  to  him  how  he  might  make 
himself  most  valuable  in  his  new  and  unexpected 
office,  he  immediately  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
the  project,  and  adhered,  sometimes  with  an 
amusing  exactitude,  to  every  instruction. 

An  entirely  new  disposition,  moreover,  appeared 
in  the  men  at  large  :  elevated  by  the  incitement  of 
their  better  feelings,  and  rebuked  by  Reuben's 
rigorous  and  resolute  judgment  of  their  past 
conduct,  they  perceived  finally,  what  always 
effects  a  great  deal,  that  they  must  give  way ; 
or,  by  persisting,  injure  themselves. 

But  to  Reuben  Kable  the  most  satisfactory 
circumstance  of  all  was  the  readiness  with  which 
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Mr.  Bracton  transferred  his  standing  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  government  of  men  to  its  new 
use.  He  found,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Bracton,  who 
was  naturally  a  close  observer,  really  needed  but 
little  information  from  him.  The  routine  of  the 
farm  business  had  been  going  on  so  long  before 
his  eyes,  that  the  only  remaining  requisite  was 
confidence  in  the  suggestions  of  his  own  judgment. 
And  this  once  made  clear  to  him  it  was  easily 
brought  into  force. 

Thus,  in  the  farm  affairs  and  out  of  doors 
everything  went  on  well.  Not  so  within.  Reuben, 
who  had  passed  his  whole  life  in  the  bush,  knew 
very  little  of  the  heart  of  woman ;  consequently," 
as  Katharine  became  daily  more  distant,  and  lost 
the  cordial  and  familiar  air  she  had  at  first  ex- 
hibited, he  never  surmised  that  it  was  a  necessary 
result  of  his  own  want  of  confidence  and  frank- 
ness. He  quite  forgot,  or  perhaps  had  never  con- 
sidered, that  it  is  man's  business  first  to  express 
esteem  and  tenderness.  The  dogma  clung  to  all 
he  did  and  said,  that  the  English  lady  had  been 
so  brought  up  that  a  dancing  master  would  have 
a  better  chance  of  obtaining  her  regard  than  the 
blunt  but   sterling  bushman.      Before  he  would 

X  2 
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venture  to  declare  his  love  to  Katharine,  Reuben 
wished  to  make  sure  that  he  should  not  be 
scorned  ;  and  every  element  of  Katharine's  nature 
shrank  from  acceding  to  this  bold  demand. 

Meantime,  unchecked  by  this  disastrous  mis- 
conception in  his  intercourse  with  Marianna ; 
prizing  her  as  the  sister  of  his  friend,  and  in  all 
probability  his  near  relative  hereafter ;  touched  by 
her  sadness  and  broken  health  ;  stimulated  to  every 
kind  attention  by  the  peculiar  frankness  and  fer- 
vour of  her  character,  Reuben  lavished  upon  her 
every  courtesy  and  endearing  attention  within  the 
regions  of  decorum  ;  and  Marianna,  on  her  part, 
innocently  and  thankfully  received  the  tokens  of  a 
sympathy  so  generous  and  exhilarating. 

It  is  according  to  the  laws  of  individual  con- 
stitution that  we  judge  of  and  appreciate  matters 
of  this  kind:  indeed,  our  judgment  of  them  is 
often  deeply  tinged  by  the  temporary  state  of  the 
mind  under  passing  circumstances.  Marianna, 
with  her  feelings  depressed  by  the  fierce  con- 
tention between  her  love  for  Mr.  Hurley  and  her 
pride  in  the  dignity  of  her  sex,  found  nothing  in 
the  kind  attentions  of  Reuben,  sometimes  serious, 
sometimes   playful,  but  that  consolation  she  felt 
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herself  entitled  to.  But  Katharine,  of  a  much 
more  retiring  character  than  her  cousin,  and  view- 
ing the  matter  from  her  own  position,  could  not 
comprehend  why  Reuben  should  be  so  cordial, 
friendly,  and  attentive  to  Marianna,  yet  distant, 
cautious,  and  frigid  to  her;  unless  he  had  a  pre- 
ference for  Marianna. 

This  little  misunderstanding  availed  no  further 
at  first  than  to  render  Katharine  more  shy  and 
distant,  and  Reuben  more  hesitating  and  serious ; 
but,  at  length,  a  little  incident  occurred  which  led 
Katharine  into  much  graver  misconception.  Ra- 
chael,  ever  Mr.  Hurley's  friend,  and  observant  of 
the  pleasure  which  Marianna  derived  from  the 
young  Australian's  sympathy,  one  day  ventured  to 
remind  her  friend  of  the  absent  one,  by  playfully 
contrasting  her  feelings  towards  him  and  towards 
her  new  acquaintance. 

"  We  shall  have  Charlie  here  by-and-bye," 
Marianna  had  been  remarking.  "  And  I  shall  be 
so  glad.  He  won't  run  away  from  us  like  Wil- 
loughby.  Beside,  he's  v^'orth  ten  or  a  dozen 
Willoughbys.  Willoughby  's  such  a  dunderhead. 
He  says,  in  about  eighteen  months  more  he  shall 
be  done.  Oh  !  and  what  do  you  think  he  says 
about  you?'* 
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"I  really  can't  tell,  Miss  Bracton,"  said  Rachael. 
"  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  authorised  him  to 
say  anything." 

"  Oh,  but  I  have,  Rachael,  you  know ;  and  that's 
the  same.  I  told  him  you  were  anxiously  expecting 
him/' 

"Surely  not,  Marianna?"  said  Rachael,  re- 
proachfully. 

"Well,  perhaps  not  quite  all  that;  but  I  told 
him  not  to  have  any  sweetheart  in  England,  but 
wait  till  he  gets  here.  And  if  he  happened  to  have 
one,  to  be  sure  and  make  up  some  excuse|[and  get 
rid  of  her." 

"  For  shame,  Marianna !  How  would  you  like 
to  be  got  rid  of  with  an  excuse  ?  What  did  your 
brother  say?" 

"  Oh,  he  says  he  has  no  such  thing  as  a  sweet- 
heart among  all  his  property.  (Oh  !  see  how  she 
smiles!)  And  he  says  he  shall  be  very  obliged 
to  me  for  furnishing  him  with  one,  for  he  is  so 
tired  of  dead  subjects  that  he  shall  be  most  happy 
to  transfer  his  studies  to  a  living  one — especially  if 
possessing  a  pair  of  fine  black  eyes." 

"  Oh,  Marianna !  it  was  really  very  wrong  of 
you." 
"  Not  at  all.     I  am  so  curious  to  see  how  you 
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and  Charlie  will  behave  to  one  another;  I  shall 
know  all  your  secrets  from  him,  and  all  his  from 
you.  Besides  the  fun  of  leaving  you  by  yourselves 
in  the  parlour  some  evening,  and  listening  at  the 
key-hole  and  hearing  him  call  you  his  '  little  Jew« 
ess,'  *  sweet  little  Jewess.'" 

"Your  brother,  Marianna,  will  know  how  to 
behave  himself  much  better  than  that." 

*'  Ah  !  you're  not  initiated.     Wait  a  bit.'* 

'*  And  you ! "  retorted  Rachael.  "  Mr.  Hurley, 
I  suppose,  is  quite  forgotten." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Marianna ;  "  I  never  think 
about  him  now." 

**  You  ought  then,  my  dear." 

"  What !  when  Reuben  watches  for  everything 
I  want,  and  can  hear  every  word  I  speak  wherever 
he's  looking,  or  whoever  he 's  talking  to!  Nay, 
now  Rachael,  I  don't  think  so.  Friendship  is 
friendship,  let  it  come  from  whom  it  may." 

**  You  treat  Mr.  Hurley  very  ill,  Marianna,"  said 
Rachael,  almost  angrily. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  perverse  girl,  now  rather 
nettled  at  Rachael's  tone,  '•  I'll  makeup  for  it,  my 
dear  Miss  Moses,  by  treating  Mr.  Kable  all  the 
better." 
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The  young  ladies  were  about  to  go  to  the  apart- 
ment where  Katharine  was  already  sitting  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bracton  and  Reuben.  Rachael  had 
made  no  reply  to  Marianna's  last  remark,  and  thus 
stimulated  her  vexation. 

"  Come,"  said  the  Australian  as  she  entered ; 
and  he  shook  up  and  smoothed  the  light  cushion 
of  the  chair  by  the  fireside  which  Katharine  had 
vacated  for  her. 

"You  are  my  kindest  friend,  Reuben,"  said 
Marianna,  emphatically:  "kinder  every  day." 
And  full  well  did  Marianna  know  the  art  of  putting 
that  telling  emphasis  into  sentences  which  makes 
them  mean  so  much  more  than  the  mere  words 
express. 

Even  Rachael  herself  now  felt  a  conviction  that 
Marianna  did  mean  to  forget  Mr.  Hurley;  and 
that  she  had  held  her  love  in  abeyance  by  her 
pride  so  long  that  it  had  forsaken  her:  full  of 
affections  as  she  knew  her  friend  to  be,  it  seemed 
to  her  that  they  now  naturally  clustered  themselves 
around  a  fresh  object,  so  amply  calculated  to 
attract  them.  Katharine  did  not  investigate  the 
cause  ;  but  the  fact  pressed  itself  upon  her  belief 
exactly  as  it  did  upon  Rachael's.     Rachael's  eyes 
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and  Katharine's  met,  and  then  poor  Katharine 
was  sure.  "  Rachael  sees  it,"  she  thought,  "as  well 
as  L" 

From  this  hour  Katharine  shrank  more  and  more 
within  herself.  Her  manner,  indeed,  could  not  be 
greatly  altered,  for  it  had  never  infringed  the  limits 
of  the  most  unsullied  and  lovely  bashfulness;  but 
when  at  times  her  first  unguarded  frankness 
occurred  to  her  recollection,  the  uneasiness  it  gave 
rise  to  brought  out  a  preciseness  and  decision  of 
deportment,  as  foreign  to  her  habitual  taste  in 
domestic  intercourse  as  it  was  calculated  still 
further  to  repress  the  advances  of  Reuben. 

Thus  the  course  of  things  went  on,  by  the 
impetus  given  to  them  from  day  to  day,  till  the* 
entire  month  had  glided  by  :  the  iVustralian,  full  of 
admiration  for  the  young  lady,  but  more  and  more 
convinced  that  she  repaid  it  only  by  the  coldest 
respect;  Katharine,  soothed  and  delighted  with 
the  pure  sentiments  and  clear  understanding  of 
Reuben,  but  perplexed  and  chilled  by  the  proud 
caution  which  had  been  infused  into  his  manner. 

The  preponderating  effect  on  the  whole  was,  that 
the  peculiar  trait  of  the  Australian's  mind  went  on 
to  chill  and  repress  Katharine,  and  by  its  reaction 
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to  mislead  still  further  himself.  Reuben  had  thought 
that,  when  the  parting  day  came,  he  should  have, 
and  would  seize,  the  opportunity  of  uttering  one 
proud,  hopeless  word  of  acknowledgment  of  his 
intense  admiration  of  the  loveliness  of  Katharine. 
But  Katharine  also  had  preconcerted  her  part. 
She  had  loved  him  more  and  more ;  and  she  felt 
she  had  almost  too  nearly  betrayed  it  already :  so 
when  she  saw  his  horse  being  led  from  the  stable, 
she  hastily  entered  the  parlour,  and  pleading  busi- 
ness, abruptly  bade  Reuben  good-day,  leaving  his 
final  entertainment  to  her  relatives. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  for  a  man  to 
understand  as  the  delicacy  of  a  sensitive  and 
unsullied  female  spirit;  as  women,  on  their  part, 
cannot  comprehend  the  absorbing  enthusiasm  with 
which  man  mingles  and  shares  in  the  operations  of 
some  stupendous  conflict.  No  surmise  could  be 
more  distant  from  the  Australian's  thoughts  than 
that  this  abrupt  leave-taking  was  really  the  veil  to 
hide  a  poignant  agony. 

He  went  away  with  a  much  sadder  spirit  than  he 
came ;  but  he  knew,  with  his  practical  good  sense, 
that  to  struggle  against  the  insuperable  is  only  to 
make  bad  worse.     A  wise  submission  to  inevitable 
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circumstances  was  as  inherent  and  leading  an 
attribute  of  Reuben's  character  as  it  was  of  Katha- 
rine's. They  had  both  grown  up  in  orphanage ; 
and  this  is  the  orphan's  first  lesson.  Katharine, 
after  the  anguish  of  the  hour  was  got  over,  betook 
herself  to  her  household  duties;  Reuben  Kable 
rode  steadily  and  silently  on  towards  the  Pass  in 
the  Warraghong  Mountains. 


END   OF   VOLUME   II. 
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